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BOOK VIII. 

Aftbr tracing the progress of the Spaniards 
in their discoveries and conquests during more ^qqj^ 
than half a century, I have conducted them to viil 
that period when their authority was establish- view of the 
ed over almost all the vast regions in the New i^^ ^ 

^ trade of tlie 

World still subject to their dominion. The Spanish 
effect of their settlements upon the countries 
of which they took possession, the maxims 
which they adopted in forming their new colo- 
niesy the interior structure and policy of these, 
together with the influence of their progres- 
sive improvement upon the parent state, and 
upon the commercial intercourse of nations, 
are the objects to which we now turn our at^ 
tention. 

VOL IV. B 
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BOOK 
VII r. 

Depopula- 
lation of 
America 
the first 
effect of 
them. 



Causes of 
this in the 
islands, and 
some parts 
of the con- 
tinent. 



The first visible consequence of the establish- 
ments made by the Spaniards in America, was 
the diminution of the ancient inhabitants, to a 
degree equally astonishing and deplorable. I 
have already, on different occasions, mentioned 
the disastrous influence under which the con- 
nection of the Americans with the people of 
our hemisphere commenced, both in the islands 
and in several parts of the continent, and have 
touched upon various causes of their rapid con- 
sumption. Wherever the inhabitants of Ame- 
rica had resolution to take arms in defence of 
their liberty and rights, many perished in the 
unequal contest, and were cut off by their 
fierce invaders. But the greatest desolation 
followed after the sword was sheathed, and the 
conquerors were settled in tranquillity. It was 
in the islands, and in those provinces of the 
continent which stretch from the gulf of Tri- 
nidad to the confines of Mexico, that the fatal 
effects of the Spanish dominion were first and 
most sensibly felt4 All these were occupied 
either by wandering tribes of hunters, or by 
such as had made but small progress in culti- 
vation and industry. When they were com- 
pelled by their new masters to take up a fixed 
residence, and to apply to regular labour ; 
when tasks were imposed upon them dispropor- 
tioned to their strength, and were exacted with 
unrelenting severity, they possessed not vigour 
either of mind or of body to sustain this un- 
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usual load of opjiression. Dejection and de* book 
spair drove many to end their lives by violence. ^ ^' 
Fatigue and famine destroyed more. In all 
those extensive regions, the original race of in« 
habitants wasted away. In some it was totally 
extinguished. In Mexico, where a powerful 
and martial people distinguished their opposi- 
tion to the Spaniards by efforts of courage wor« 
thy of a better fate, great numbers fell in the 
field ; and there, as well as in Peru, still greater 
numbers perished under the hardships of at* 
tending the Spanish armies in their various 
expeditions and civil wars, worn out with the 
incessant toil of carrying their baggage, pro- 
visions, and military stores. 

But neither the rage nor cruelty of the in New 
Spaniards were so destructiiire to the people of p^ "^ 
Mexico and Peru, as the inconsiderate policy 
with which they established their new settle*^ 
meats. The former were ^temporary calami- 
ties, fatal to individuals : the latter was a per- 
man^it evil, which, with gradual consumption, 
wasted the nation. When the provinces of 
Mexico and Peru were divided apiong the con- 
querors, each was eager to obtain a district, 
from which he might expect an instantjmeous 
recompense for all his services. Soldiers, ac* 
customed to the carelessness and dissipation of 
a military life, had neither industry to carry on 
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BOOK any plan of regular cultivation, nor patience to 
^^^^* wait for its slow but certain returns. Instead 
of settling in the valleys occupied by the natives 
where the fertility of the soil would have aoifKly 
rewarded the diligence of the planter, they 
chose to fix their stations in some of the motln* 
tainous regions, frequent both in New Spain 
and in Peru. To search for mines of gold and 
silver, was the chief object of their activity. 
The prospects which this opens, and the allur- 
ing hopes which it continually presents, corre- 
spond wonderfully with the spirit of enterprise 
and adventure that animated the first emigrants 
to America in every part of their conduct* In 
order to push forward those favourite projects, 
so many hands were wanted, that the service 
of the natives became indispensably requisite. 
They were accordingly compelled to abandon 
their ancient habitations in the plains, and 
driven in crowds to the mountains. This sud- 
den transition from the sultry climate of the 
valleys to the chill penetrating air peculiar to 
high lands in the torrid zone; exorbitant la- 
bour, scanty or unwholesome nourishment, and 
the despondency occasioned by a species of op- 
pression to which they were not accustomed, 
and of which they saw no end, affected them 
nearly as much as their less industrious coun- 
trymen in the islands. They sunk under the 
united pressure of those calamities, and melted 
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away with almost equal rapidity.* In conse- book 
queiice of this, together with the introduction ;;== 



of the smaIi*pox, a malady unknown in Ame- 
rica^ and extremely fatal to the natives,^ the 
number of people both in New Spain and 
Peru was so much reduced, that in a few years 
the accounts of their ancient population ap- 
peared almost incredible.'' 

Such are the most considerable events and Not the re- 
causes which, by their combined operation, lysLm^^ 
contributed to depopulate America. Without p^^^' 
attending to these, many authors, astonished 
at the suddenness of the desolation, have as- 
cribed this unexampled event to a system of 
policy no less profound than atrocious. The 
Spaniards, as they pretend, conscious of their 
own inability to occupy the vast regions which 
they had discovered, and foreseeing the impos- 
sibility of maintaining their authority over a 
people infinitely superior to themselves in num- 
ber, in order to preserve the possession of 
America, resolved to exterminate the inhabi* 
tants, and by converting a great part of the 
country into a desert, endeavoured to secure 



■ Torquemada, i, 613. 

<> B. Diaz, c. 124. Herrera, dec. 2, lib. x, c. 4. Ulloa, Entreten. 
200. 
« Torquem. 615, 642, 643. See Note I. 
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BOOK their own dominion over it."* But nations sel- 

VIII* 

— dom extend their views to objects so remote, 

or lay their plans so deep ; and, for the honour 
of humanity we may observe, that no nation 
ever deliberately formed such an execrable 
scheme. The Spanish monarchs, far from act- 
ing upon any such system of destruction, were 
uniformly solicitous for the preservation of their 
new subjects. With Isabella, zeal for propa- 
gating the Christian faith, together with the 
desire of communicating the knowledge of 
truth, and the consolations of religion, to peo- 
ple destitute of spiritual light, were more than 
ostensible motives for encouraging Columbus to 
attempt his discoveries. Upon his success, she 
endeavoured to fulfil her pious purpose, and 
manifested the most tender concern to secure 
not only religious instruction, but mild treat- 
ment, to that inoffensive race of men subjected 
to her crown.® Her successors adopted the 
same ideas ; and, on many occasions, which I 
have mentioned, their authority was interposed, 
in the most vigorous exertions, to protect the 
people of America from the oppression of their 
Spanish subjects. Their regulations for this 
purpose were numerous, and often repeated. 
They were framed with wisdom, and dictated 
by humanity. After their possessions in the 



* See Note II. « See Note III. 
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New World became so extensive, as might have book 

VIII 

excited some apprehensions of difficulty in re- 
taining their dominion over them, the spirit of 
their regulations was as mild as when their 
iiettlements were confined to the islands alone. 
Their solicitude to protect the Indians seems 
rather to have augmented as their acquisitions 
increased ; and from ardour to accomplish this, 
they enacted, and endeavoured to enforce the 
execution of laws, which excited a formidable 
rebellion in one of their colonies, and spread 
alarm and disaffection through all the rest. 
But the avarice of individuals was too violent 
to be controlled by the authority of laws. Ra- 
pacious and daring adventurers, far removed 
from the seat of government, little accustomed 
to the restraints of military discipline while in 
service, and still less disposed to respect the 
feeble jurisdiction of civil power in an infant 
colony, despised or eluded every regulation 
that set bounds to their exactions and tyranny. 
The parent state, with persevering attention, 
issued edicts to prevent the oppression of the 
Indians; the colonists, regardless of these, or 
trusting to their distance for impunity, con- 
tinued to consider and treat them as slaves. 
The governors themselves, and other officers 
employed in the colonies, several of whom were 
as indigent and rapacious as the adventurers 
over whom they presided, were too apt to 
adopt Iheir contemptuous ideas of the' con- 
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BOOK quered people; and instead of cheddng, en* 
;== couraged or connived at their excesses. The 
desolation of the New World should not then 
be charged on the court of Spain, or be consi- 
dered as the effect of any system of policy 
adopted there. It ought to be imputed wholly 
to the indigent and often unprincipled adven- 
turers, whose fortune it was to be the con- 
querors and first planters of America, who, by 
measures no less inconsiderate than unjust, 
counteracted the edicts of their sovereign, and 
have brought disgrace upon their country. 

nor the cf- WiTH Still greater injustice have many au- 
glon.^ " thors represented the intolerating spirit of the 
Roman Catholic religion as the cause of exter- 
minating the Americans, and have accused the 
Spanish ecclesiastics of animating their country- 
men to the slaughter of that innocent people, 
as. idolaters and enemies of God. But the first 
missionaries who visited America, though weak 
and illiterate, were pious men. They early 
espoused the defence of the natives, and vin- 
dicated their character from the aspersions of 
their conquerors, wiio, describing them as in- 
capable of being formed to the offices of civil 
life, or of comprehending the doctrines of reli- 
gion, contended that they were a subordinate 
race of men, on whom the hand of nature had 
set the mark of servitude. From the accounts 
which I have given of the humane and perse- 
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veriiig zeal of the Spanish missionaries, in pro- book 
tecting the helpless flock committed to their ■.. 



chicrge, they appear in a light which reflects 
lustre upon their function. They were mini- 
ster of peace, who endeavoured to wrest the 
rod from the hands of oppressors. To their 
powerful interposition the Americans were in- 
debted for every regulation tending to mitigate 
the rigour of their fate. The clergy in the 
Spanish settlements, regular as well as secular, 
are still considered by the Indians as their na- 
tural guardians, to whom they have recourse 
under the hardships and exactions to which 
they are too often exposed.^ 

But, notwithstanding the rapid depopulation The num. 
of America, a very considerable number of the J^aSlfstiu 
native race still remains both in Mexico and remaining. 
Peru, especially in those parts which were not 
exposed to the first fury of the Spanish arms, 
or desolated by the first efforts of their indus- 
try, still more ruinous. In Guatimala, Chiapa, 
Nicaragua, and the other delightful provinces 
of the Mexican empire, which stretch along 
the South Sea, the race of Indians is still nu- 
merous. Their settlements in some places are 
so populous as to merit the name of cities.^ 
In the three audiences into which New Spain 



f See Note IV. s See Note V. 
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BOOK IS divided^ there are at least two millions of In- 
, dians ; a pitiful renina>it» indeed, of its aoiiient 

population, but such as still forms a body of 
people superior in number to that of all the 
other inhabitants of this extensive country.^ 
In Peru, several districts, particularly iii the 
kingdom of Quito, are occupied almost en- 
tirely by Indians. In other provinces they are 
mingled with the Spaniards, and in many of 
their settlements are .almost the only persons 
who practice the mechanic arts, and fill most 
of the inferior stations in society. As the in- 
habitants both of Mexico and Peru were accus- 
tomed to a fixed residence, and to a certain 
degree of regular industry, less violence was 
requisite in bringing them to some conformity 
with the European modes of civil life. But 
wherever the Spaniards settled among the 
savage tribes of America, their attempts to 
incorporate with them have been always fruit* 
less, and often fatal to the natives. Impatient 
of restraint, and disdaining labour as a mark 
of servility, they either abandoned their ori- 
ginal seats, and sought for independence in 
mountains and forests inaccessible to their op- 
pressors, or perished when reduced, to a state 
repugnant to their ancient ideas and habits. 
In the districts adjacent to Cartbagena, to Pa-* 



^ See Note VI. 
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nama, and to Buenos-Ayres, the desolation is book 
more general than even in those parts of ^^' 



Mexico and Peru of which the Spaniards have 
taken most full possession. 

But the establishments of the Spaniards in penerai 
the NeviT World, though fatal to its ancient Jwu^y of * 



inhabitants, vi^ere made at a period when that ^^^ '** 
monarchy was capable of forming them to best 
advantage. By the union of all its petty king- 
doms, S^ain was become a powerful 8tate» 
equal to so great an undertaking. Its mo- 
narchs, having extended their prerogatives far 
beyond the limits which once circumscribed 
the regal power in every kingdom of Europe, 
were hardly subject to controul, either in con- 
certing or in executing their measures. In 
every wide-extended empire, the form of go- 
vernment must be simple, and the sovereign 
authority such that its resolutions may be 
taken with promptitude, and may pervade the 
whole with sufficient force. Such was the 
power of the Spanish monarcbs, when they 
were called to deliberate concerning the mode 
of establishing their dominion over the most 
remote provinces which had ever been sub- 
gected to any European state. In this delibe- 
ration they felt themselves under no constitu- 
tional restraint, and that, as independent mas* 
ters of their own resolves, they might issue the 
edicts requisite for modelling the government 
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BOOK of the new colonies by a mere act of preroga- 
▼ 111. , 
-—=-—- tive. 



Eariyioter. This early interposition oi the Spanish crown 
^legV in order to regulate the policy and trade of its 
autbonty. colonies, IS a peculiarity which distinguishes 
their progress from that of the colonies of 
any other European nation. When the Portu- 
guese, the English and French, took posses- 
sion of the regions in America which they 
now occupy, the advantages which these pro- 
mised to yield were so remote and uncertain, 
that their colonies were suffered to struggle 
through a hard infancy, almost without guid- 
ance or protection from the parent state. But 
gold and silver, the first productions of the 
Spanish settlements in the New World, were 
more alluring, and immediately attracted the 
attention of their monarchs. Though they 
had contributed little to the discovery, and 
almost nothing to the conquest of the New 
World, they instantly assumed the function of 
its legislators, and having acquired a species 
of dominion formerly unknown, they formed a 
plan for exercising it, to which nothing similar 
occurs in the history of human affairs. 

UA power Thb fundamental maxim of Spanish juris- 

tyvMt^^'iJ prudence, with respect to America, is to con- 

thc crown, gjjgj. what has been acquired there as vested 

in the crown, rather than in the state. By the 
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bull of Alexander VL, on which, as its great book 

VIII 

charter, Spain founded its right, all the re- ' • 
gions that had been, or should be discovered, 
were bestowed as a free gift upon Ferdinand 
and Isabella. They and their successors were 
uniformly held to be the universal proprietors 
of the vast territories which the arms of thek 
subjects conquered in the New World. From 
them all grants of land there flowed, and to 
them they finally seiurned. The leaders who 
conducted the various expeditions, the gover^ 
nors who presided over the different colonies, 
the officers of justice and the ministers of re- 
ligion, were all appointed by their authority, 
and removable at their pleasure. The people 
who composed infant settlements were. entitled 
to no privileges independent of the sovereign, 
or that served as a barrier against the power of 
the crown. It is true, that when towns were 
built, and formed into bodies corporate, the 
citizens were permitted to elect their own ma- 
gistrates, who governed them by laws which 
the community enacted. Even in the most * 
despotic states, this feeble spark of liberty is 
not extinguished. But in the cities of Spanish 
America this jurisdiction is merely municipal, 
and is confined to the regulation of their own 
interior commerce and police. In whatever 
relates to public government, and the general 
interest, the will of the sovereign is law. No 
political power originates from the people* 
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BOOK All centres in the crown, and in the ofiScers of 
^"^- its nomination. 



AU the new Whbn the conqucsts of the Spaniards in 
of s|^T' America were completed, then* monarchs, is 
t^^^ ^ forming the plan of internal policy for their 
roys. new dominions, divided them into two im« 

mense governments, one subject to the vice- 
roy of New Spain, the other to the viceroy of 
Peru. The jurisdiction of the former extend* 
ed over all the provinces belonging to Spain in 
the northern division of the American conti- 
nent. Under that of the latter, was compre- 
hended whatever she possessed in South Ame- 
rica. This arrangement, which, from the be- 
ginning, was attended with many inconveni^ 
ences, became intolerable when the remote pro- 
vinces of each viceroyalty began to improve 
in industry and population. The people com- 
plained of their subjection to a superior, whose 
place of residence was so distant, or so inac*- 
cessible, as almost excluded them from any 
• intercourse with the seat of government. The 
authority of the viceroy over districts so far 
removed from his o.wn eye and observation, 
was unavoidably both feeble and ill directed. 
As a remedy for those evils, a third viceroyalty 
has been established in the present century, at 
Santa Fe de Bogota, the capital of the new 
kingdom of Granada, the jurisdiction of which 
extends over the whole kingdom of Tierra 
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Firm^, and the province of Quito.* Those book 

VIII 

viceroys not only represent the person of their '.■ 



sovereign, but possess his regal prerogatives '^h«» 
within the precincts of their own governments 
in their utmost extent. Like him, they exer* 
cise supreme authority in every department of 
government^ civil, military, and criminal. They 
have the sole right of nominating the persons 
who hold many offices of the highest import- 
ance, and the occasional privilege of supplying 
those which, when they become vacant by 
death, are in the royal gift, until the successor 
appointed by the King shall arrive. The ex^ 
temal pomp of their government is suited to 
its real dignity and power. Their courts are 
formed upon the modql of that at Madrid, with 
horse and foot guards, a household regularly 
established, numerous attendants, and ensigns 
of command, displaying such magnificence as 
hardly retains the appearance of delegated 
authority.*^ 

' BcT as the viceroys cannot discharge in Courts of 
person the functions of a supreme magistrate -^"^*«"**- 
in every part of their extensive jurisdiction, 
they are aided in their government by officers 
and tribunals similar to those in Spain. The 



» Voy. de UUoa, i, 23, 256. 

V UUoa, Voy. i. 432. Gage, 61, 
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BOOK conduct of civil affairs in the various provinces 

VIII. '^ 



and districts into which the Spanish domi- 
nions in America are divided, is committed to 
magistrates of various orders and denomina* 
tions ; some appointed by the Ring, others by 
the viceroy, but all subject to the command of 
the latter, and amenable to his jurisdiction. 
The administration of justice is vested in tri- 
bunals, known by the name of AudienceSf and 
formed upon the model of the Court of Chan- 
cery in Spain. These are eleven in number, 
and dispense justice to as many districts, into 
which the Spanish dominions in America are 
divided.^ The number of judges in the Court 
of Audience is various, according to the extent 
and importance of their jurisdiction. The sta- 
tion is no less honourable than lucrative, and 
is commonly filled by persons of such abilities 
and merit as renders this tribunal extremely 
respectable. Both civil and criminal causes 
come under their cognizance, and for each pe- 
Their juris- cullar judges are set apart. Though it is only in 
diction. ^jjg ij^Q^i despotic governments that the sove- 
reign exercises in person the formidaUe prero- 
gative of administering justice to his subjects, 
and in absolving or condemning, consults no 
law but what is deposited in his own breast ; 
though in all the monarchies of Europe, judi- 



See Note VII. 
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dal authority is committed to magistrates, book 
whose decisions are regelated by known laws , 

and established forms, the Spanish viceroys 
have often attempted to intrude themselves 
into the seat of justice, and, with an ambition 
which their distance from the control of a su- 
perior rendered bold, have aspired at a power 
which their master does not venture to assume. 
In order to check an usurpation which must 
have annihilated justice and security in the 
Spanish colonies, by subjecting the lives and 
property of all to the will of a single man, the 
viceroys have been prohibited, in the most ex- 
plicit terms, by repeated laws, from interfering 
in the judicial proceedings of the Courts of Au- 
dience, or from delivering an opinion, or giv- 
ing a voice with respect to any point litigated 
before them."" In some particular cases, in 
which any question of civil right is involved, 
even the political regulations of the viceroy 
may be brought under the review of the Court 
of Audience, which, in those instances, may be 
deemed an intermediate power placed between 
him and the people, as a constitutional barrier 
to circumscribe his jurisdiction. But as legal 
restraints on a person who represents the sove- 
reign, and is clothed with his authority, are 
little suited to the genius of Spanish policy. 



"" Recop. lib. ii, tit. xv, 1. 35, 38, 44 ; lib. iii, tit. iii, 1. 36, 37. 
VOL. IV. C 
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BOOK the hesitation and reserve with which it con- 
' fers this power on the Courts of Audience are 
remarkable. They iway advise, they may re- 
monstrate; but, ia the event of a direct col- 
lision between their opinion and the will of 
the viceroy, what he determines must be car- 
ried into execution, and nothing r^maJns for 
them, but to lay the matter before the King 
and the Council of the Indies.'' But to be en* 
titled to remonstrate, and inform against a 
person, before whom all others must be si- 
lent, and tamely submit to his decrees, is a 
privilege which adds dignity to the Courts of 
Audience. This is further augmented by an- 
other circumstance. Upon the death of a vice- 
roy, without any provision of a successor by 
the King, the supreme power is vested in the 
Court of Audience resident in the capital of 
the viceroyalty, and the senior judge, assisted 
by his brethren, exercises all the functions of 
the viceroy wbUe the office continues vacant.'' 
In matters which oome under the cognizance 
of the Audiences in the course of their ordi- 
nary jurisdiction as courts of justice, their sen- 
tences are final in every litigation concerning 
property of leas value than six thousand pesos ; 



» SoloTz. de Jure Ind. lib. iv, c. 3, n. 40, 41. Recop. lib. ii, tit. xv, 
1. 36 ; lib. ui, tit. iii, 1. 34 ; lib. v, tit. ix, 1. 1. 
** Reeop. lib. ii, tit. xv» L 57) &c 
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but when the subject in dispute eieceeds that ^^^ 



suniy thejjr decisioos are subject to reyieWt and 
m^y be carried by appeal before the Royal 
CQuppil of the ladies.'^ 

hf this counpil^ one of the most consider- Coundiof 
able in the moQarchy for dignity and power, 
is vested the supreme goverpment of all tbe 
Spanish dominions in America. It was first 
estabU^hed by Ferdinand in the year 1511, and 
brought into a mpre perfect form by Charles V. 
ia the year 1524. It^ jurisdiction extends to ^^ v^^^- 
every department, ecclesiastical, civil, military, 
and pppimerQiai. All laws and ordinances re- 
lative to the government and police of the co- 
lonies originate there, and must be approved 
of by twapthirds of the members, before they 
are issiied in the name of the King. All the 
oi$ces^ qf which the noinizmtipn is reserved 
to the qrown, are conferred in thi^ council. 
To it, each person employed in America, from 
the viceroy downwards, is accountable. It re- 
views their conduct, rewards their servicer, 
and inflicts the pupisihrneipitsi di^ie to their mal- 
versations.'' Before it is laid whatevei* intel- 
ligence, either public or secret, is received from 
America; and every scheme of improving the 



^ Recop. lib. v, tit. xiii, 1. 1, &c. 
^ Recc^ lib.ii, tit. ii, 1. 1, 2, &c. 
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VIII. 



administration, the police, or the commerce of 
the colonies, is submitted to its consideration. 
From the first institution of the Council of the 
Indies, it has been the constant object of the 
Catholic monarchs to maintain its authority, 
and to make such additions from time to time, 
both to its power and its splendour, as might 
render it formidable to all their subjects in the 
New World. Whatever degree of public or- 
der and virtue still remains in that country, 
where so many circumstances conspire to re- 
lax the former, and to corrupt the latter, may 
be ascribed in a great measure to the wise re- 
gulations and vigilant inspection of this re- 
spectable tribunal/ 



Casa de la 

Contrata- 

cion. 



Its func- 
tions. 



As the King is supposed to be always pre- 
sent in his Council of the Indies, its meetings 
are held in the place where he resides. An- 
other tribunal has been instituted, in order to 
regulate such commercial affairs as required the 
immediate and personal inspection of those ap- 
pointed to superintend them. This is called 
Casa de la ContratacioTif or the House of Trade, 
and was established in Seville, the port to which 
commerce with the New World was confined, 
as early as the year 1501. It may be consider- 
ed both as a board of trade, and as a court of 



' Solorz. de Jure Ind. lib. iv, I. 12. 
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judicature. In the former capacity, it takes book 

cognizance of whatever relates to the inter- -'— • 

course of Spain with America, it regulates 
what commodities should be exported thither, 
and has the inspection of such as are received 
in return. It decides concerning the departure 
of the fleets for the West- Indies, the freight 
and burden of the ships, their equipment and 
destination. In the latter capacity, it judges 
with respect to every question, civil, commer- 
cial, or criminal, arising in consequence of the 
transactions of Spain with America ; and in 
both these departments its decisions are ex- 
empted from the review of any court but that 
of the Council of the Indies/ 

Such is the great outline of that system of 
government which Spain has established in her 
American colonies. To enumerate the various ; 
subordinate boards and officers employed in 
the administration of justice, in collecting the 
public revenue, and in regulating the interior 
police of the country; to describe their dif- 
ferent functions, and to inquire into the mode 
and effect of their operations ; would prove a 
detail no less intricate than minute and unin- 
teresting. 



* Rccop. lib. ix, tit i. Veitia Norte dc la Contratacion, lib. i» 
c. 1. 



I 
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BOOK The first object of the Spfliiisb monarcbs 
was to secure the productions df the colonies 



^^^^j^ to the parent state, by an absolute ptohibitioli 
exclusive of any intercourse with foreign nations. They 
toolc possession of America by fight of don- 
quest, and conscious not only df the fetfblehess 
of their infant settlements, but awar6 of the 
difficulty in establishing their dominioti over 
regidhs so extensive, or in i'etaining so tifiatiy 
reluctant nations under the yoke, they dreaded 
the intrusion of strahgers ; they eVen shuHfied 
their inspection, and endeavoured to keep them 
at a distance from their coasts. This spirit of 
jealousy and exclusion, which at first was na- 
tural, and perhaps necessary, augmented as 
their possessions in America extended, and 
the value of them came to be more fully un- 
derstood. In consequence of it, a system of 
colonising was introduced, to which there had 
hitherto been nothing similar among mankind. 
In the ancient world, it was not uncommon 
td send forth colonies. But they were of two 
kiilds only. They were eithet* migrations^ 
which Served to disburden a state df its supet-- 
fluoU^ subjects, when they multiplied too fast 
for the territory which they occupied ; or they 
were military detachments, stationed as garri- 
sons in a conquered province. The colonies 
of some Greek republics, and the swarms of 
northern barbarians which settled in different 
parts of Europe, were of the first species. The 
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Roman colonies were of the second. In the book 

VIII 

former, the connection with the mother coun- ' 



try qtiickly ceased, and they became indepen- 
dent states. In the latter, as the disjunction 
was not complete, the dependence continued. 
In their American settlements, the Spanish R^uia. 
monatcbs took what was peculiar to each, and IhTpur- 
studied to unite them. By sending colonies to p^^ 
regions so remote, by establishing in each a 
form of interior policy and administration, un- 
der distinct governors, and with peculiar laws, 
they disjoined them from the mother country. 
By retaining in their own hands the rights of 
legislation, as well as that of imposing taxes, 
together with the power of nominating the 
persons who filled every department of execu- 
tive government, civil or military, they secured 
their dependence upon the parent state. Hap- 
pily for Spain, the situation of her colonies was 
such as rendered it possible to reduce this 
new idea into practice. Almost all the coun- 
tries which she had discovered and occupied, 
lay within the tropics. The productions of 
that large portion of the globe are different 
from those of Europe, even in its most south- 
ern provinces. The qualities of the climate and 
of the soil naturally turn the industry of such 
as settle there into new channels. When the 
Spaniards first took possession of their domi- 
nions in America, the precious metals which 
they yielded were the only object that attract- 
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BOOK ed tbeir attention. Even when their efforts 

VIII. 

~ began to take a better direction, they employ- 
ed themselves almost wholly in rearing such 
peculiar productions of the climate, as, from 
their rarity or value, were of chief demand in 
the mother country. Allured by vast pro- 
spects of immediate wealth, they disdained to 
waste their industry on what was less lucrative, 
but of superior moment. In order to render 
it impossible to correct this error, and to pre- 
vent them from making any efforts in industry 
which might interfere with those of the mother 
country, the establishment of several species 
of manufactures, and even the culture of the 
vine, or olive, are prohibited in the Spanish 
colonies,* under severe penalties."* They must 
trust entirely to the mother country for the 
objects of primary necessity. Their clothes, 
their furniture, their instruments of labour, 
their luxuries, and even a considerable part 
of the provisions which they consume, were 
imported from Spain. During a great part 
of the sixteenth century, Spain, possessing an 
extensive commerce and flourishing manufac- 
tures, could supply with ease the growing de- 
mands of her colonies from her own stores. 
The produce of their mines and plantations 



» See Note VIII. 

« B. UUoa, Retab. des Manuf. &c. p. 206. 
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was given in exchange for these. But all that book 
the colonies received, as well as all that they ' 

gave, was conveyed in Spanish bottoms. No 
vessel belonging to the colonies was ever per- 
mitted to carry the commodities of America 
ta Europe. Even the commercial intercourse 
of one colony with another was either abso- 
lutely prohibited, or limited by many jealous 
restrictions. All that America yields flows 
into the ports of Spain ; all that it consumes 
must issue from them. No foreigner can en- 
ter its colonies without express permission ; no 
vessel of any foreign nation is received into 
their harbours ; and the pains of death, with 
confiscation of moveables, are denounced against 
every inhabitant who presumes to trade with 
them/ Thus the colonies are kept in a state 
of perpetual pupillage ; and by the introduc- 
tion of this commercial dependence, a refine- 
ment in policy of which Spain set the first ex- 
ample to the European nations, the supremacy 
of the parent state hath been maintained over 
remote colonies during two centuries and a 
half. 



Such are the capital maxims to which the siow pu.- 
Spanish monarchs seem to have attended in population 
forming their new settlements in America, ^^*^*" ^'"' 



Rccopil. lib. ixy tit- xxvii, 1. 1, 4 &c. 
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BOOK But they could not plant with the same ra- 
' pidity that they had destroyed ; and from tfiany 
concurring causes, their progress has been ex-i- 
tremely slow, in filling up the immense void 
which their devastations had occasioned. As 
sdon as the rage for discovery and adventure 
began to abate, the Spaniards opened their 
eyes to dangers and distresses, which at first 
they did not perceive, or had despised. The 
numerous hardships with which the members 
of infant colonies have to struggle, the diseases 
of unwholesome climates, fatal to the consltitu* 
tion of Europeans ; the difficulty of bringing a 
country covered with forests into culture ; the 
want of hands necessary for labour in some 
provinces, and the slow reward of industry in 
all, unless where the accidental discovery of 
mines enriched a few fortunate adventurers, 
were evils universally felt and magnified. Dis- 
couraged by the view of these, the spirit of 
migration was so much damped, that sixty 
years after the discovery of the New World, 
the number of Spaniards in all its provinces is 
computed not to have exceeded fifteen thou- 
sand/ 

The mode in which property was distributed 
in the Spanish colonies, and the regulations 



'f See Note IX. 
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established with respect to the transmission of book 

VIII 

it, whether by descent or by sale, were ex- 



tremely unfavourable to population. In order ?^"' 
to promote a rapid increase of people in any the state of 
new Settlement, property in latid ought td be p'^®^^* 
divided into sniall shares, and the alienatidn of 
it should be rendered extretnely easy.^ But 
the tapkclousness of the Spanish conquerors of 
the "tfew World paid no regard to this funda- 
mental liiaSum bf policy; and, as they pos- 
sessed powejr Which enabled them to gratify 
the utmost extravagance of their wishes, many 
seized districts of great extent, and held them 
as encomendas. By degrees they obtained the 
privilege of converting a part of these into 
MayordsgoSf a species of fief, introduced into 
the Spanish system of feudal jurisprudence,'' 
which cslii neither be divided nor alienatedc 
'Thus a great portion of landed property, under 
this rigid form of entail, is withheld from cir- 
culation, and descends from father to son un- 
improved, ahd of little value either to the pro- 
prietor or to the community. In the account 
which 1 have given of the reduction of Peru, 
various examples occur of enormous tracts of 
country occupied by some of the conquerors/ 
The excesses in other provinces were similar ; 



y Dr. Smith's Inquiry, ii, 166. 

* Recop. lib. iv, tit. iii, 1. 24. * Vol. iii, p. 256. 
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BOOK for as the value of the lands which the Spa- 
vin. . 

' niards acquired was originally estimated ac- 



cording to the number of Indians which lived 
upon them, America was in general so thinly 
peopled^ that only districts of great extent 
could afford such a number of labourers as 
might be employed in the mines with any 
prospect of considerable gain. The pernicious 
effects of those radical errors in the distribu- 
bution and nature of property in the Spanish 
settlements, are felt through every department 
of industry, and may be considered as one great 
cause of a progress in population so much 
slower than that which has taken place in 
better constituted colonies.** 

and the na. To this wc may add, that the support of the 
^leSasri!" enormous and expensive fabric of their eccle- 
caijwiicy. siastical establishment has been a burden on 
the Spanish colonies, which has greatly retard- 
ed the progress of population and industry. 
The payment of tithes is a heavy tax on in- 
dustry ; and if the exaction of them be not 
regulated and circumscribed by the wisdom of 
the civil magistrate, it becomes intolerable and 
ruinous. But instead of any restraint on the 
claims of ecclesiastics, the inconsiderate zeal 
of the Spanish legislators admitted them into 



" See Note X. 
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America in their full extent, and at once im- book 
posed on their infant colonies a burden which ' 

is in no slight degree oppressive to society, 
even in its most improved state. As early 
as the year 1501, the payment of tithes in 
the colonies was enjoined, and the mode of 
it regulated by law. Every article of pri- 
mary necessity, towards which the attention 
of new settlers must naturally be turned, is 
subjected to that grievous exaction."" Nor 
were the demands of the clergy confined to 
articles of simple and easy culture. Its more 
artificial and operose productions, such as 
sugar, indigo, and cochineal, were soon de- 
clared to be tithable;* and thus the industry 
of the planter was taxed in every stage of its 
progress, from its rudest essay to its highest 
improvement. To the weight of this legal 
imposition, the bigotry of the American Spa- 
niards has made many voluntary additions. 
From their fond delight in the external pomp 
and parade of religion, and from superstitious 
reverence for ecclesiastics of every denomi- 
nation, they have bestowed profuse donatives 
on churches and monasteries, and have un- 
profitably wasted a large proportion of that 
wealth, which might have nourished and 



^ Recop. lib. i, tit. xiv, 1. 2. 

^ Recop. lib. i, tit. xiv, I. 3, and 4. 
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BOOK given vigour to productive labour in growing 
' colonies. 



Various or- 3cJT SO fertile and inviting are the regions of 
pirinthT" America which the Spaniards have pccupiec]* 
colonies. |.jj^|.^ notwithstanding all the circuinstaiice9 
which have checked and retarded popiilation, 
it has gradually increased, and filled the oolo*- 
nies of Spain with citizens of various orders. 
Among th^^e, the Spaniards, who arrived from 
Europe, di^tinguisjied by the name of Chupe- 
Chapetones toues, are th^ first in rank and power. From 
the jealous attention of the Spanish court to 
secure the dependence of the colonies on the 
parent state, all departments of consequence 
are filled by persons senib from ]Surope ; and 
in order to prevent any of dubious fidelity 
from being employed, each must bring proof 
of a clear descent froiQ a family of Old Chris- 
tians, untainted with ^ny mixture of Jewish 
or Mahometan blood, and never disgrs^ced by 
any censure of the inquisition.^ In such pure 
hands, power is deejoned to be safely lodged, 
and almost every publjlc function, from the 
viceroyalty downwards, is committed to them 
alone. Every person, who, by his birth or re- 
sidence in America, may be suspected of any 
attachment or interest adverse to the mother- 



Eecopil. lib. ix, tit. xxvi, I. Id, 16. 
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country, is the object of distrust to such a de- book 
gree, as amounts nearly to an exclusion from 



all offices of confidence or authority/ By this 
c<»ispicuou8 predilection of the court, the Cha- 
petones are raised to such pre-eminence in 
America, that they look down with disdain 
on every other order of men. 

The character and state of the Creoles, or Creoles the 
descendants of Europeans settled in America, ^^^ ' 
the second class of subjects in the Spanish co* 
lonies, have enabled the Chapetones to acquire 
other advantages, hardly less considerable than 
those which they derive from the partial favour 
of government. Though some of the Creolian 
race are descended from the conquerors of the 
New World ; though others can trace up their 
pedigree to the noblest families in Spain ; 
though many are possessed of ample fortunes ; 
yet, by the enervating influence of a sultry 
climate, by the rigour pf a jealous government, 
and by their despair of attaining that distinc- 
tion to which mankind naturally aspire, the vi- 
gour of their minds is so entirely broken, that 
a gr^at part pf them waste life in luxurious 
indulgencies, mingled with an illiberal super- 
stition still more debasing. Languid and un- 
enterprising, the operations of an active extend- 



f See Note XI. 
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BOOK ed commerce would be to them so cumbersome 
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' and oppressive, that in almost every part of 



America they decline engaging in it. The 
interior traffic of every colony, as well as any 
trade which is permitted with the neighbour- 
ing provinces, and with Spain itself, are car- 
ried on chiefly by the Chapetones;* who, as 
the recompense of their industry, amass im- 
mense wealth, while the Creoles, sunk in sloths 
are satisfied with the revenues of their paternal 
estates. 

Rivaiship From this Stated competition for power and 
these. wealth between these two orders of citizens^ 
and the various passions excited by a rivaiship 
so interesting, their hatred is violent and im- 
placable. On every occasion, symptoms of this 
aversion break out, and the common appella- 
tions which each bestows on the other, are as 
contemptuous as those which flow from the 
most deep-rooted national antipathy.** The 
court of Spain, from a refinement of distrustful 
policy, cherishes those seeds of discord, and 
foments this mutual jealousy, which not only 
prevents the two most powerful classes of its 
subjects • in the New World from combining 
against the parent state, but prompts each. 



K Voy. de TTUoa, i. 27, 251. Voy. de Frezier, 227. 
^ Gage's Survey, p. 9. Frezier, 226. 
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with the most vigilant zeal, to observe the book 
motions and to counteract the schemes of the ' 



other. 

The third class of inhabitants in the Spanish a mixed 
colonies is a mixed race, the offspring either of the third 
an European and a Negro, or of an European ^^^ 
and Indian, the former called Mtdattoes, the 
latter Mestizos. As the court of Spain, soli- 
citous to incorporate its new vassals with its 
ancient subjects, early encouraged the Spa- 
niards settled in America to marry the natives 
of that country, several alliances of this kind 
were formed in their infant colonies.' But it 
has been more owing to licentious indulgence 
than to compliance with this injunction of their 
sovereigns, that this mixed breed has multi- 
plied so greatly as to constitute a considerable 
part of the population in all the Spanish settle- 
ments* The several stages of descent in this 
race, and the gradual variations of shade until 
the African black or the copper colour of Ame- 
rica brighten into an European complexion, are 
accurately marked by the Spaniards, and each 
distinguished by a peculiar name. Those of 
the first and second generations are considered 
and treated as mere Indians and Negroes ; but 



* SecopU. lib. vi, tit. i, 1. 2. Herrera, dec. 1, lib. v, c. 12 ; dec 
3, lib. vii, c 2. 
VOL. IV. D 
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BOOK ia the third descent^ the characteristic hue of 
^ - tb^ fcu'mer disappears; and in the fifth, the 

deeper tint of the latter is so entirely efiaced^ 
that they can no longer be distinguished from 
EMPC^^ns, and become ei^titled to all their 
privilegQs.^ It is chiefly by this mixed racer 
wboae franae is remarkably robust as^ bardf^ 
tbait tbe mechanic arts are carried cnd ia the 
Spanish settlements, and other aetive fLmctkftns 
u) society are discharged, which the two highi^ 
classes of citizeiks, from pride or fipom indo- 
lence, disdain to exercise/ 

Negroes Tu^ Negrocs hold the fourth rank amoog 
fo^h*' the ifdwiWtants of the Spanish cokmies. The 
order. intToductioa of that unhappy port of the hu/- 
man species into America, together with their 
seririces and suSeringa there, shall be fully ex* 
plained in another place; here they are men** 
tioned chiefly in order .to point out a^ peculiarity 
in their siAuatkm under the Spanish dominion. 
In several of their settlements^ particularly in 
New Spain, Negroes are nsostly employed in 
domestic service. They form a principal part 
in the train of luxury, and are cherished and 
caressed by their superiors, to whose Taniiy and 



k Voy. de Ulloa, i, p. 27. 

^ 11)]^ i, 39« Voy. 4e BODXfftter, p. 104. MeleqdfBif Tespros 
Verdaderos, i, 354. 
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j^asures they are equally subservient. Their book 
dress and appearance are hardly less splendid — 



than thai of their masters, whose manners they 
imitate^ and whose passions they imbibe." Ele- 
vated by this distinction, they have assumed 
such a tone of si^riority over the Indians, and 
treat them with siich insolence and scorn, that 
the antqMithy between the two races has be- 
come implacable. Even in Peru, where negroes 
seem to be more numerovrs, and are employed 
in field-work as well as domestic service, they 
maintain their ascendant over the Indians, and 
the mutual hatred of one to the other subsists 
with equal violence. The laws have Industrie 
ously fomented this aversion, to which accident 
gave rise, and, by most rigorous injunctions, 
Imve endeavoured to prevent every intercoorse 
that might form ^a bond of union between the 
two races. Thus, by an artful policy, the Spa- 
niards derive strength from that circumfstance 
in population which is the weakness of other 
European colonies, and have secured, as asso^ 
ciates and defenders, those very persons who 
elsewhere are objects of jealousy and terrOT.** 

The Indians form the last and the most de- The indi. 
pressed order of men in the country which be* ^toXof 

citizens. 



n Gage, p. 56. V07. de Ulloa» i, 451. 

» KecopIL lib. vfi, tit. v, 1. 7* Herrera, dec. 8, lib. vii, c 12. 
Frener, 244. 
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BOOK longed to their ancestors. I have already traced 
-1- the progress of the Spanish ideas with respect 



to the condition and treatment of that people ; 
and have mentioned the most important of 
their more early regulations, concerning a mat- 
ter of so much conseqiience in the administra- 
tion of their new dominions. But since the pe- 
riod to which I have brought down the history 
of America, the information and experience ac- 
quired during two centuries have enabled the 
court of Spain to make such improvements in 
this part of its American system, that a short 
view of the present condition of the Indians 
may prove both curious and interesting. 

Their pre- By the famous regulations of Charles V. in 
tion. " 1542, which have been so often mentioned, the 
high pretensions of the conquerors of the. New 
World, who considered its inhabitants as slaves 
to whose service they had acquired a full right 
of property, were finally abrogated. From 
that period, the Indians have been reputed 
freemen, and entitled -to the privileges of sub- 
jects. When admitted into this rank, it was 
deemed just that they should contribute to- 
wards the support and improvement of the so- 
ciety which had adopted them as members. 
But as no considerable benefit could be ex- 
pected from the voluntary efforts of men un- 
acquainted with regular industry, and averse to 
labour, the court of Spain found it necessary 
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to fix and secure, bf proper regulations, what book 
it thought reasonable to exact from them. 



With this view an annual tax was imposed Tax im- 
upon every male, from the age of eighteen to ^em. ^" 
fifty ; and at the same time, the nature as well 
as the extent of the services which they might 
be required to perform, were ascertained with 
precision. This tribute varies in different pro- 
vinces ; but if we take that paid in New. Spain 
as a medium, its annual amount is nearly four 
shillings a-head; no exorbitant sum in coun- 
tries where, as at the source of wealth, the 
value of money is extremely low,"* The right 
of levying this tribute likewise varies. In 
America, every Indian is either an immediate 
vassal of the crown, or depends upon some 
subject to whom the district in which he re- 
sides has been gi*anted for a limited time, 
under the denomination of an encomienda. In 
the former case, about three-fourths of the tax 
is paid into the royal treasury ; in the latter, 
the same proportion of it belongs to the holder 
of the grant. When Spain first took posses- 
sion of America, the greater part of it was 
parcelled out among its conquerors, or those 
who first settled there, and but a small por- 
tion reserved for the crown. As those grants, 



• See NoT£ XII. Recopil. lib. v, tit. vi, 1. 42. HacUuyt, vol. 
iii, p« 461. 
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BOOK which were made for two lives only^' reverted 
^^^^' successively to the sovereign^ he had it in his 



power either to diffuse his favours bjr gnuits 
to new proprietors, or to augment bis own r^ 
venue by valuable annexations."^ Of these, the 
latter has been frequently chosen ; the numlm 
of Indians now depending immediately on the 
crown is much greater than in the first stage 
after (he conquest, and this branch of the roy^ 
revenue continues to extend. 

Theger- The benefit arising from the services of the 
^!^ji" Indians accrues either to the crown, or to the 
holder of the encomienda, according to the 
same rule observed in the payment of tribute. 
Those services, however, which can now be 
legally exacted, are very different from the 
tasks originally imposed upon the Indians. 
The nature of the work which they must per* 
form is defined, and an equitable recompense 
is granted for their labour. The slated ser* 
vices demanded of the Indians may be divided 
into two branches. They are either employed 
in works of primary necessity, without which 
society cannot subsist comfortably, or are com- 
pelled to labour in the mines, from which the 
Spanish colonies derive their chief value and 



1 KecopiK lib. vi, tit. viii, L 48. Solorz. de Ind. J«fe, lib fi, c IS. 
See Note XIII. t 
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importfeltice. In conseqtienoe of the foftmer, ^V??^ 
they are o4iliged to Assist in the culture of ' 

maize, sAd other grain of necessary consump- 
tion ; m tending cattle ; in erecting edifices 
of public utility ; in building bridges, and in 
forming high roads :' but they cannot be con- 
strained to labour in raising vines, olives; and 
sugar-^anes^ or any species of cultivation which 
has for its object the gratification of luxury, 
or commercial profit.' In consequence of the 
latter, the Indians are compelled to undertake 
the more unpleasant task of extracting ore 
frocn the bowels of the earth, and of defining 
it by siK)cessive processes, no less unwhole- 
some than operose.' 

Th£ mode of exacting both these serviced The mode 
is the satne, and is under regulations framed ^^**^* 
with a view of rendering it as little oppressive 
as possible to the Indians. They are called 
out successively in divisions, termed Mitas, 
and no person can be compelled to go but in 
his turn. In Peru, the numbei? called but 
must not exceed the seventh pai't of the inha- 
bitants in any district." In New Spain, where 



^ KeeopiL lib. vi, tit. xiii, 1. 19. Solorz. de Ind. Jxirt, ii, lib. i, c. 6, 

7,9. 

' Kecopil. lib. vi, tit. xiii, 1. 8. Solorz. lib. i, c. 7* ^o. 41, &c. 

' See Note XIV. 

'* lUeopfl. lib. vi, tit. xii, 1. 21. 
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the Indians are more numerous, it is fixed at 
four in the hundred/ During what time the 
labour of such Indians as are employed in 
agriculture continues, I have not been able 
to learn J But in Peru, each mita, or divi- 
sion, destined for the mines, remains there six 
months; and while engaged in this service, a 
labourer never receives less than two shillings 
a-day, and often earns more than double that 
sum.' No Indian, residing at a greater dis- 
tance than thirty miles from a mine, is includ- 
ed in the mita or division employed in work- 
ing it f nor are the inhabitants of the low 
country exposed now to certain destruction as 
they were at first, when under the dominion 
of the conquerors, by compelling them to re- 
move from that warm climate to the cold ele- 
vated regions where minerals abound.^ 



How go- 
verned. 



The Indians who live in the principal towns 
are entirely subject to the Spanish laws and 
magistrates; but in their own villages they 
are governed by caziques, some of whom are 
the descendants of their ancient lords, others 
are named by the Spanish viceroys. These 



' ReoopiL lib. vi, L 22. 

y See Note XV. 

> UUoa, Eatreten. 266, 266. 

" Recopil. lib. vi, tit. xii, 1. 3. 

>> RecopiL lib. vi, tit. xii, 1. 20, and tit. i, L 13. See Note XVI. 
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regulate the petty affairs of the people under 
them, according to maxims of justice trans- 
mitted to them by tradition from their ances- 
tors. To the Indians, this jurisdiction, lodged 
in such friendly hands, affords some consola* 
tion ; and so little formidable is this dignity to 
their new masters, that they often allow it to 
descend by hereditary right.*' For the farther 
relief of men so much exposed to oppression, 
the Spanish court has appointed an officer in 
every district, with the title of Protector of the 
Indians. It is his function, as the name im- 
pHes, to assert the rights of the Indians; to 
appear as their defender in the courts of jus- 
tice ; and, by the interposition of his authority, 
to set bounds to the encroachments and exac- 
tions of his countrymen.** A certain portion 
of the reserved fourth of the annual tribute is 
destined for the salary of the caziques and 
protectors; another is applied to the mainte- 
nance of the clergy employed in the instruc- 
tion of the Indians.^ Another part seems to 
be appropriated for the benefit of the Indians 
themselves, and is applied for the payment of 
their tribute in years of famine, or when a par- 



BOOK 
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* Solon, de Jure Ind. lib. i, c. 26. RecopQ. lib. vi, tit. vii. 
^ SoUira. Hb. i, c. 17. p- 201. RecopiL lib. vi, Ut vi. 
' K«Gop. lib. vi, tit v, 1. 30 ; tit. xvi, 1. 12-15. 
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, local calamity/ Besides this, prorision is made 
by yarious laws> that hospitals shall be founded 
in erery new settlement for the receptioa of In*> 
dians.' Such hospitals have accordingly been 
erected, both for the indigent and infirm, in 
Lima, in Cuzco, and in Mexico^ where the Ia^ 
dians are treated with tenderness and honia^ 
nity.** 

Such are the leading principles in the juris* 
prudence and policy by which the Indiana are 
now governed in the provinces, belonging to 
Spain. In those regulations of the Spansih 
monarchs, we discover no traces of that cruel 
system of extermination which they have been 
charged with adopting ; and if we admit that 
the necessity of procuring SYriMi^tence for their 
colonies, or the advantages derived from work^ 
ing the mines, give them a right to avail thenu- 
selves of the labour of the Indians, we must 
allow, that the attention with which they regu*. 
late and recompense that labour, is provident 
and sagacious. In no code of laws is greater 
solicitude displayed, or precautions multiplied 



f Reoop. lib. vi, tit !▼, L IS. 
s Ibid. lib. i, tit iv, 1. 1, ftc- 
*> Voy. de UUoa, i, 429, 509. Churchm, iv, 496. 
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with more prudent concern for the preserva- book 
tioD^ the security, and the happiness of the ' 

subject, than we discover in the collection of 
the Spanish laws for the Indies. But those 
later regulations, like the more early edicts 
which have been already mentioned, have too 
often proved ineffectual remedies against the 
evils which they were intended to prevent. 
Inr every age, if the same causes continue to 
operate, the same effects must follow. From 
the immense distance between the power in- 
trusted with the execution of laws, and that 
by whose authority they are enacted, the vi- 
gour even of the most absolute government 
must relax, and the dread of a superior, too 
remote to observe with accuracy, or to punish 
with dispatch, must insensibly abate. Not- 
withstanding the numerous injunctions of the 
Spanish monarch, the Indians still suffer on 
masny occasions, both from the avarice • of in- 
^tviduals, and from the exacticms of the ma- 
gktr^s, who ought to have protected them ; 
unreasonable tasks are imposed; the term of 
their labour is prolonged beyond the period 
fixed by law, and they groan under many of 
the insults and wrongs which are the lot of a 
dependent people.^ From some information on 
which I can depend, such oppression abounds 



S«« Note XVII. 
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VIII 



it is not general According to the accounts, 
even of those authors who are most disposed 
to exaggerate the sufferings of the Indians, 
they, in several provinces, enjoy not only ease, 
but affluence ; they possess large farms ; they 
are masters of numerous herds and flocks ; 
and, by the knowledge which they have ac- 
quired of European arts and industry, are 
supplied not only with the necessaries, but 
with many luxuries of life.*" 

Ecdesias- After explaining the form of civil govern- 
tatii^f Ae "^^"* ^" *^^ Spanish colonies, and the state of 
colonies. the various orders of persons subject to it, the 
peculiarities in their ecclesiastical constitution 
merit consideration. Notwithstanding the su- 
perstitious veneration with which the Spaniards 
are devoted to the Holy See, the vigilant and 
jealous policy of Ferdinand early prompted him 
to take precautions against the introduction of 
Restraints the papal domiuion into America. With this 
M^Sf view he solicited Alexander VI. for a grant to 
the crown of the tithes in all the newly dis- 
covered countries,^ which he obtained on con- 
dition of his making provision for the religious 
instruction of the natives. Soon after Julius II. 



^ Gage's Survey, p. 85, 90, 104, 119, &c 

^ Bulla Alex. VI., a. d. 1501, ap. Solorz. de Jure Ind. ii, p. 498. 
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conferred on him and his successors the riefht book 

^ VIII. 

of patronage, and the absolute disposal of all == 
ecclesiastical benefices there."* But these Pon- 
tiffs, unacquainte4 with the value of what he 
demanded, bestowed those donations with an 
inconsiderate liberality, which their successors 
have often lamented, and wished to recal. In 
consequence of those grants, the Spanish mo- 
narchs have become in effect the heads of the. 
American church. In them the administration 
of its revenues is vested. Their nomination of 
persons to supply vacant benefices is instantly 
confirmed by the Pope. Thus, in all Spanish 
America, authority of every species centers in 
the crown. There no collision is known be- 
tween spiritual and temporal jurisdiction. The 
King is the only superior, his name alone is 
heard of, and no dependence upon any foreign 
power has been introduced. Papal bulls can- 
not be admitted into America, nor are they of 
any force there, until they have been previously 
examined and approved of by the Royal Coun- 
cil of the Indies ;" and if any bull should be 
surreptitiously introduced, and circulated in 
America without obtaining that approbation, 
ecclesiastics are required not only to prevent it 



" Bulla Julii II., 1508, ap. Solorz. de Jure Ind. u, 509. 
" RecopiL lib. i, tit. 9, 1. 2 ; and Autas del Consejo de las In- 
dias, dxi. 
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from taking effect, but to seize all the copies 
of it» and transmit tbem to the Council of the 
iDdies."" To this limitation of the papal jaris- 
dtetion, equally singular, whether we consider 
the age and nation in which it was devised, 
or the jealous attention with wMch Ferdinand 
and his successors have studied to maiataia it 
in full force,^ Spain is indebted^ in a great 
jneasure, for the uniform tranquillity which has 
reigned in her American dominions. 



Form and 
endow- 
mente of 
the chureh 
in the Spa- 
nish colo- 
nies. 



Thb hierarchy is established in America in 
the same form as in Spain, with its full train 
of archbishops, bishops, deans, and other dig- 
nitaries. The inferior clergy are divided into 
three classes, under the denomination of CuraSf 
Docirineros, and Missiotieros. The first are 
parish priests in those parts of the country 
where the Spaniards have settled. The second 
have the charge of such districts as are inha*' 
bited by Indians subjected to the Spanish go* 
vernment, and living under its protection. The 
third are employed in instructing and convert-' 
ing those fiercer tribes which disdain submis-' 
sion to the Spanish yoke, and live in remote 
or inaccessible regions, to which the %mnisb 
arms have not penetrated. So numerous are 



* Saoop. Ub. i^ tit. vii, L 55. 

p Ibid. lib. i, tit vii, 1. 55, passim. 
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the ecclesiastics of all those varioos wders, and book 
swk the profuse liberality with which many of ' 



tbeofi are endowed^ that the revenues of the 
ebureh ia America are immense. The Romisk 
svperstition appears with its utmost pomp in 
the New World, Churches and convents there 
are magnificent, and richly adorned; and on 
high festivals/ the display of gold and silver, 
wd pneeious stones, is such as exceeds the 
(conception of an Europeto."^ An ecclesiastical 
establishment so splendid and expensive, is un* 
£svourable, as has been formerly observed, to 
the progress of rising colonies; but in coun- 
tries where riches abound, and the people are 
so delighted with parade, that religion must 
assume it, in order to attract their venera- 
tion, this propensity to ostentation has been in- 
duced, and b)»!:omes less pernicious. 

The early institution of monasteries in the Pernicious 
Span^h colonies, and the inconsiderate zeal in ^on^uc 
multiplying them, have been attended with institutions. 
consequences more fatal. In every new settle- 
ment, the first ot]^ect should be to encourage 
population, and to incite every citizen to con- 
tribute towards augmenting the number and 
strength of the community. During the youth 
9Xid vigour of society, while there is room to 



* Voy. de tlHoa, i, 430. 
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BOOK spread, and sustenance is procured with faci- 
' lity, mankind increases with amazing rapidity. 
But the Spaniards had hardly taken possession 
of America, when, with a most preposterous 
policy, they began to erect convents, where per- 
sons of both sexes were shut up, under a vow to 
defeat the purpose of nature, and to counteract 
the first of her laws. Influenced by a misguided 
piety, which ascribes transcendant merit to a 
state of celibacy, or allured by the prospect of 
that listless ease, which, in sultry climates, is 
deemed supreme felicity, numbers crowded in^ 
those mansions of sloth and superstition, and 
were lost to society. As none but persons of 
Spanish extract are admitted into the monas- 
teries of the New World, the evil is more sen- 
sibly felt, and every monk or nun may be con- 
sidered as an active person withdrawn from civil 
life. The impropriety of such foundations in 
any situation where the extent of territory re- 
quires additional hands to improve it, is so ob- 
vious, that some Catholic states have expressly 
prohibited any person in their colonies from 
taking the monastic vows.' Even the Spanish 
monarchs, on some occasions, seem to have 
been alarmed with the spreading of a spirit so 
adverse to the increase and prosperity of their 
colonies, that they have endeavoured to check 



' Voy.de UUoa, ii, 124. 
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it/ But the Spaniards in America, more tbo- book 
roughly under the influence of superstition ' 



than their countrymen in Europe, and direct- 
ed by ecclesiastics more bigotted and illiterate, 
have conceived such an high opinion of mo- 
nastic sanctity, that no regulations can re- 
strain their zeal ; and by the excess of their 
ill-judged bounty, religious houses have multi- 
plied to a degree no less amazing than perni- 
cious to society.' 

In viewing the state of colonies, where not Character 
pn!y the number but influence of ecclesiastics ^tiiw*^ 
is so great, the character of this powerful body ^panwh 
is an object that merits particular attention. 
A considerable part of the secular clergy in 
Mexico and Peru are natives of Spain. As 
persons long accustomed, by their education, to 
the retirement and indolence of academic life, 
are more incapable of active enterprise, and 
less disposed to strike into new paths, than any 
order of men, the ecclesiastical adventurers by 
whom the American church is recruited, are 
commonly such as, from merit or rank in life, 
have little prospect of success in their own 
country. Accordingly, the secular priests in ofthesc- 
the New World are still less distinguished than ^"^*" • 



• Henera, dec. t, lib. ix, c. 1,2. Recop. Hb. i, th. Hi, I. 1, 2, tit. 
iv, c ix. Solorz. lib. iii, c 23. 

* See Note XVIII. 
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gularh* 



ments of any species ; and though by the ample 
provision which has been made for the Ameri-* 
can church, many of its members enjoy the 
ease and independence which are favourable 
to the cultivation of science, the body of se« 
cular clergy has hardly, during two centuries 
and a half, produced one author whose works 
convey such useful information, or possess such 
a degree of merit, as to be ranked among those 
which attract the attention of enlightened na- 
tions. But the greatest part of the ecclesi- 
of the re- astics lu the Spanish settlements are reguldfrs. 
On the discovery of America, a new field 
opened to the pious zeal of the monastic 
orders; and with a becoming alacrity, they 
immediately sent forth missionaries to labour 
in it. The first attempt to instruct and con* 
vert the Americans was made by monks ; and, 
as soon as the conquest of any province was 
completed, and its ecclesiastical establishment 
began to assume some form, the Popes per- 
mitted the missionaries of the four mendicant 
orders, as a reward for their services, to accept 
of parochial, charges in America, to perform all 
spiritual functions, and to receive the tithes 
and other emoluments of the benefice, without 
depending on the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
the diocese, or being subject to his censures. 
In consequence of this, a new career of useful- 
ness, as well, as new objects of ambition, pre- 
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VIII. 

for a fresh supply of missionaries, men of the ■ 
most ardent and aspiring minds, impatient 
under the restraint of a cloister, weary of its 
insipid uniformity, and fatigued with the irk- 
some repetitioti of its frivolous functions, offer 
their service with eagerness, and repair to the 
New World in quesft of liberty and distinction. 
Nor do they pursue distinction without suc- 
cess. The highest ecclesiastical honours, as 
well as the D[H)st lucrative preferments in 
Mexico and Peru, are often in the hands of 
regularsf ; and it is chiefly to the monastic 
orders that the Americans are indebted for 
any portion of science which is cultivated 
among them. They are almost the only Spa- 
nish ecclesiastics from whom we have received 
any accounts, either of the civil or natural 
history of the various provinces in America. 
Some of them, though deeply tinged with the 
in del ibid superstition of their profession, have 
published books which give a favourable idea 
of their abilities. The natural and moral his- 
tory of the New Worldj by the Jesuit Acosta, 
contains more accurate observations, perhaps, 
and more sound science, than are to be found 
in aiiy description of I'emote countries ptiblish^ 
ed in the sixteenth century. 

BoT the same disgust with monastic life, to 
which America is indebted for some instruc- 
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VIII 

, of a very different character. The giddy, the 



Bissoiute profligate, the avaricious, to whom the poverty 
some of and rigid discipline of a convent are intoler- 
^^' able, consider a mission to America as a re- 
lease from mortification and bondage. There 
they soon obtain some parochial charge ; and 
far removed, by their situation, from the in* 
spection of their monastic superiors, and ex« 
empt, by their character, from the jurisdiction 
of their diocesan,"" they are hardly subject ta 
any control. According to the testimony of 
the most zealous catholics, many of the re- 
gular olergy in the Spanish settlements are not 
only destitute of the virtues becoming their 
profession, but regardless of that external de- 
corum and respect for the opinion of mankind, 
which preserve a semblance of worth where 
the reality is wanting. Secure of impunity, 
some regulars, in contempt of their vow of 
poverty, engage openly in commerce, and are 
so rapaciously eager in amassing wealth, that 
they become the most grievous oppressors of 
the Indians, whom it was their duty to have 
protected. Others, with no less flagrant viola- 
tion of their vow of chastity, indulge with 
little disguise in the most dissolute licentious- 
ness.* 



» Avendano Thes. Indie, ii, 2d3w 
» See Note XIX. 
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Various schemes have been proposed fer book 
redressing enormities so manifest and so ofFen- ^ 



sive. Several persons, no less eminent for 
piety than discernment, have contended, that 
the regulars, in conformity to the canons of 
the church, ought to be confined within the 
walls of their cloisters, and should no longer 
be permitted to encroach on the functions of 
the secular clergy. Some public-spirited ma- 
^strates, from conviction of its being neces- 
«ary to deprive the regulars of a privilege be- 
stowed at first with good intention, but of 
which time and experience had discovered the 
pernicious effects, openly countenanced the se- 
cular clergy in their attempts to assert their 
t)wn rights. The Prince D*Esquilache, vice- leis. 
ray of Peru under Philip HI., took measures 
so decisive and effectual for circumscribing the 
regulars within their proper sphere, as struck 
them with general consternation.^ They had 
recourse to their usual arts. They alarmed 
the superstitious, by representing the proceed- 
ings of the viceroy as innovations fatal to reli- 
gion. They employed all the refinements of 
intrigue, in order to gain persons in power; 
and seconded by the powerful influence of the 
Jesuits, who claimed and enjoyed all the privi- 
leges which belonged to the mendicant orders 



y See Note XX. 
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BOOK in America, they made a deep impression an a 
^ bigotted prince, and a weak ministry. The 



ancient practice was tolerated. The abuser 
which it occasioned continued to increase, and 
the corruption of monks, exempt from the 
restraints of discipline, and the iqspection of 
any superior, became ^ disgrace to religion. 
At last, as the veneration of the Spaniards for 
the monastic orders began to abate, and the 
juQe23i power of the Jesuits was on the decline, Ferdi^ 
^"^* nand VI. ventured to apply the only effectual 
remedy, by issuing an edict, prohibiting regu*- 
lars of every denomination from taking tb^ 
charge of any parish with the cure of souls ; 
and declaring, that on the demise of the pre^ 
sent incumbents, none but secular priests, sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of their diocesans, shaU 
be presented to vacant benefices.' If this re«- 
gulation i9 carried into execution with steadii- 
ness in any degree proportional to the wisdom 
with which it is framed, a very considerable 
reformation may take place in the ecclesiasti- 
cal state of Spanish America, and the secular 
clergy may gradually become a respectable 
body of men. The deportment of n^any eccle- 
siastics, even at present, seems to b@ decent 
and exeinplary, otherwi^e we can hardly sup- 
pose that they would be held in such high es- 



> Real Cedula, MS. penes me. 
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titnatioD, and possess such a wonderful ascen- book 



dant over the minds of their countrymen, 
throughout all the Spanish settlements. 

But whatever merit the Spanish eccle&iastics Smaii pro- 
m America may possess, the success of their converting 
endeavours in communicating the knowledge toChrbd^* 
of true religion to the Indians has been more ^*y- 
imperfect than might have been expected, 
either from the degree of their zeal, or from 
the dominion which they had acquired over 
that people. For this, various reasons may 
be assigned* The first missionaries, in their 
ardour to make proselytes, admitted the peo- 
ple of America into the Christian church, 
without previous instruction in the doctrines 
of religion, and even before they themselves 
had acquired such knowledge of the Indian 
language, as to be able to explain to the na- 
tives the mysteries of faith, or the precepts 
of duty. Resting upon a subtle distinction 
iu scholastic theology, between that degree of 
absent which is founded on a complete know- 
ledge and conviction of duty, and that which 
may be yielded when both these are imperfect, 
they adopted this strange practice, no less in- 
consistent with the spirit of a religion which 
afldresses itself to the understanding of men, 
than repugnant to the dictates of reason. As 
suun as any body of people, overawed by dread 
of the Spanish power, moved by the example 
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BOOK of their own chiefs, incited by levity, or yield- 
,• ' ' ' ing from mere ignorance, expressed the slightest 
desire of embracing the religion of their con- 
querors, they were instantly baptized. While 
this rage of conversion continued, a single 
clergyman baptized in one day above five 
thousand Mexicans, and did not desist until 
he was so exhausted by fatigue, that be was 
unable to lift his hands." In the course of a 
few years after the reduction of the Mexican 
empire, the sacrament of baptism was admi- 
nistered to more than four millions.^ Pro- 
selytes adopted with such inconsiderate haste, 
and who were neither instructed in the na- 
ture of the tenets to which it was supposed 
they bad given assent, nor taught the absur- 
dity of those which they were required to 
relinquish, retained their veneration for their 
ancient superstitions in full force, or mingled 
an attachment to its doctrines and rites with 
that slender knowledge of Christianity which 
they had acquired. These sentiments the new 
converts transmitted to their posterity, into 
whose minds they have sunk so deep, that the 
Spanish ecclesiastics, with all their industry, 
have not been able to eradicate them. The 
religious institutions of their ancestors are still 
remembered and held in honour by many of 
^ . 

* p. Torribio MS. Torquem. Mon. Ind.- lib. xvi, c. 6. 
^ Toihbio MS. Torquem. lib. xvi, c. 8. 
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the Indians, both in Mexico and Peru; and book 

VIII 

whenever they think themselves out of reach ^-—-^^ 
of inspection by the Spaniards, they assemble 
and celebrate their idolatrous rites."" 

But this is not the most unsurmountable 
obstacle to the progress of Christianity among 
the Indians. The powers of their uncultivated 
understandings are so limited, their observa- 
tions and reflections reach so little beyond the 
mere objects of sense, that they seem hardly 
to have the capacity of forming abstract ideas, 
and possess not language to express them. 
To such men the sublime and spiritual doc- 
trines of Christianity must be, in a great mea- 
sure, incomprehensible. The numerous and 
splendid ceremonies of the popish worship catch 
the eye, please and interest them ; but when 
their instructors attempt to explain the arti- 
cles of faith, with which those external obser- 
vances are connected, though the Indians may 
listen with patience, they so little conceive 
the meaning of what they hear, that their ac- 
quiescence does not merit the name of belief* 
Their indiflGerence is still greater than their 
incapacity. Attentive only to the present mo- 
ment, and engrossed by the objects before 



« Voy. de UUoa, i, 341. Torquem. lib. xv, c. 23; Ub. xvi, c. 28. 
Gage, 171. 
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BOOK them, tfae Indians so seldom reflect upon what 
is past, or take thought for what is to come, 
that neither the promises nor threats of reli- 
gion make much impression upon them; and 
while their foresight rarely extends so far as 
the next day, it is almost impossible to inspire 
them with solicitude about the concerns of a 
future world. Astonished equally at their 
slowness of comprehension, and at their in- 
sensibility, some of the early missionaries pro- 
nounced them a race of men so brutish, as to 
be incapable of understanding tfae first prin- 
ciples of religion. A council held at Lima 
decreed, that on account of this incapacity, 
they ought to be excluded from the sacrament 
of the Eucharist.* Though Paul IIL, by his 
famous bull issued in the year 1537, declared 
them to be rational creatures, entitled to all 
the, privileges of Christians;^ yet, ^fter the 
lapse of two centuries, during which they 
have been members of the churchy so imper- 
fect are their attainments in knowledge, that 
-very few possess such a portion of spiritual 
discernment as to be deemed worthy of being 
admitted to the holy communion/ From this 
idea of their incapacity and imperfect know- 
ledge of religion, when the zeal of Philip II. 

^ Torquem. lib. xvi, c. 20. 

* Torquem. lib. xvi, c. 25. Garciii Ongen> 311. 

^ Voy. de Ulloa, i, 343. 
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establisbed the inquisition in America in the book 

VIII 

year 1S70, the Indians were exempted from . 



the jurisdiction of that severe tribunal,^ and 
still continue under the inspection of their 
diocesans. Even after the most perfect in* 
structioo, their faith is held to be feeUe and 
dubious ; and though some of them have been 
taught the learned languages* and have gone 
through the ordinary course of academic edu- 
cation with applause* their frailty is still so 
much suspected* that few Indians are either 
orda^led priests* or received into any religious 
order.* 

From this brief survey some idea may be Praductiom 
ibrmed of the interior state of the Spanish co. nl* «b!.*' 
louies. The various productions with which °*«^ 
they supply and enrich the mother-country* 
and the system of commercial intercourse be- 
tween them* come next in order to be explain- 
ed. If the dominions of Spain in the New 
World had been of such moderate extent as 
bore a due proportion to the parent state* the 
progress of her colonising might have been at- 
tended with the same benefit as that of other 
natvras* But when* in less than half a cen- 
tury* her inconsiderate rapacity had seized on 



s Recop. lib. vi, tit. i, L 35. 

^ Torqucm. Ub. xvii, c 13. See Noi£ XXI. 
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BOOK countries larger than all Europe, her inability 
' to fill such vast regions with a number of inha- 
bitants sufficient for the cultivation of them' 
was so obvious, as to give a wrong direction to 
all the efforts of the colonists. They did not 
form compact settlements, where industry, cir« 
cumscribed within proper limits, both in its 
views and operations, is conducted with that 
sober persevering spirit which gradually con- 
verts whatever is in its possession to a proper 
use, and derives thence the greatest advantage. 
Instead of this, the Spaniards, seduced by the 
boundless prospect which opened to them, di- 
vided their possessions in America into go- 
vernments of great extent. As their number 
was too small to attempt the regular culture of 
the immense provinces which they occupied 
rather than peopled, they bent their attention 
to a few objects that allured them with hopes 
of sudden and exorbitant gain, and turned 
away with contempt from the humbler paths 
of industry, which lead more slowly, but with 
greater certainty, to wealth and increase of 
national strength. 



mines. 



From their Of all the mcthods by which riches may be 
acquired, that of searching for the ' precious 
metals is one of the most inviting to men, who 
are either unaccustomed to the regular assi- 
duity with which the culture of the earth and 
the operations of commerce must be carried 
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QD, or who are so enterprising and rapacious as book 
not to be satisfied with the gradual returns of ~ 



profit which they yield. Accordingly, as soon 
as the several countries in America were sub- 
jected to the dominion of Spain, this was al- 
most the only method of acquiring wealth 
which occurred to the adventurers by whom 
they were conquered. Such provinces of the 
continent as did not allure them to settle, by 
the prospect of their affording gold and silver, 
were totally neglected. Those in which they 
met with a disappointment of the sanguine 
expectations they had formed, were abandon- 
ed. Even the value of the islands, the first 
fruits of their discoveries, and the first object 
of their attention, sunk so much in their esti- 
mation when the mines which had been opened 
in them were exhausted, that they were de- 
serted by many of the planters, and left to 
be occupied, by more industrious possessors. 
All crowded to Mexico and Peru, where the 
quantities of gold and silver found among the 
natives, who searched for them with little in- 
dustry and less skill, promised an unexhausted 
store, as the recompense of more intelligent 
and persevering efforts. 

During several years, the ardour of their BwcoToy 
researches was kept up by hope, rather than Potosiand 
success. At length the rich silver mines of s*^^°***^- 
Potosi, in P^ru, were accidentally discovered 
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in the year 1545,* by an liidiaD^ ds he was 
clansbering op the mountain, in pursuit of a 
Llama which had strayed from his flock. Soon 
after the mines of Sacotecas^ in New Spiiin, 
Mttle inferior to the other in value, were open- 
ed. From that time^ successive discoveries 
have been made in both colonies, and silver 
mines are now so numerous^ that the working 
of them, and of some few mines of gold in the 
provinces of Tierra Firm^ and the New King* 
dom of Granada, has become the capital occu*- 
pation of the Spsmiardsj and is reduced into 
a system no less complicated thto interesting. 
To describe the nature of the various ores, the 
mode c^ extracting them from the bowels of 
the earth) and to explain the several processes 
by which the metals are separated from the 
substances with which they are mingled, either 
by the action of fire, or the attractive powers 
of mercury, is the province of the natural 
philosopher or cbymist, rather than of the 
historian. 



Riches 
vhich they 
yield. 



Th^ exuberant profusion with which the 
mountains of the New Wortd ponred forth 
their treasures astonished mankind, who had 
been accustomed hitherto to receive a penu- 
riioos supply of the precious metals fr^m the 



* Fernandez, p^ 1, lilr. xi, e. 11. 
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more scanty stores contained in the mines of book 

VIII. 

the ancient hemisphere. According to princi- . 

pies of computation, which appear to be ex- 
tremely moderate, the quantity of gold and 
silver that has been regularly entered in the 
ports of Spain, is equal in value to four mil- 
lions Sterling annually, reckoning from the 
year 1492, in which America was discovered, 
to the present time. This^ in two hundred 
and eighty-three years, amounts to eleren 
hundred and thirty-two millions. Immense 
as this sum is, the Spanish writers contend, 
that as much more ought to be added to it, 
in consideration of treasure which has been 
extracted from the mines, and imported frau- 
dulently into Spain, without paying duty to 
the King. By this account, Spain has drawn 
from the New World a supply of wealth, 
amounting at least to two thousand millions 
of pounds Sterling.^ 



The mines which have yielded this amazing Spirit to 

which this 
gives rise. 



quantity of treasure, are not worked at the '^*^'*^^^" 



expense of the crown or of the public. In 
order to encourage private adventurers, the 
person who discovers and works a new vein, 
is entitled to the property of it. Upon laying 
bis claim to such a discovery before the gover- 



* XJztariz The©r. y Pract de Commcrcia, c, 3. Herrera> dec 8, lib. 
xi, c 15. See NoTB XXIL 
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BOOK nor of the province^ a certain extent of land is 
^^^^^' measured off, and a certain number of Indians 
allotted him, under the obligation of his open- 
ing the mine within a limited time, and of his 
paying the customary duty to the King, for 
what it shall produce. Invited by the facility 
with which such grants are obtained, and en- 
couraged by some striking examples of success 
in this line of adventure; not only the san- 
guine and the bold, but the timid and diffi- 
dent, enter upon it with astonishing ardour. 
With vast objects always in view, fed conti- 
nually with hope, and expecting every moment 
that fortune will unveil her secret stores, and 
give up the wealth which they contain to their 
wishes, they deem every other occupation in- 
sipid and uninteresting. The charms of this 
pursuit, like the rage for deep play, are so be- 
witching, and take such full possession of the 
mind, as even to give a new bent to the natu- 
ral temper. Under its influence, the cautious 
become enterprising, ^d the covetous profuse. 
Powerful as this charm naturally is, its force 
is augmented by the arts of an order of men 
known in Peru by the cant name of searchers. 
These are commonly persons of desperate for- 
tune, who, availing themselves of some skill in 
mineralogy, accompanied with the insinuating 
manner and confident pretensions peculiar to 
projectors, address the wealthy and the credu- 
lous. By plausible descriptions of the appear- 
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•iHces which they have discovered of rich veins book 

VIII 

hitherto unexplored; by producing, when re- . .v.. ' c 



quisite, specimens of promising, ore ; by affirm^- 

ing, with an imposing assurance, that success is 

certain^ and that the expense most be triflings 

they seldom fail to persuade. An association 

is formed ; a small sum is advanced by each 

copartner; the mine is opened; the searcher 

is intrusted with the sole direction of every 

operation ; unforeseen difficulties occur ; new 

demands of money are made ; but, amidst a 

succession of disappointments and delays, hope 

is never extinguished, and the ardour of ex^ 

pectatioB hardly abates. For it is observed, 

that if any person once enter this seducing 

path, it is almost impossible to return : his 

ideas alter ; he seems to be possessed with an<* 

other spirit; visions of imaginary wealth are 

continually before his eyes, and he thinks, and 

speaks, and dreams of nothing elscr 

SucJH is the spirit thal$ must be formed. Fatal efrects 
wherever the active exertions of any society ^^"' 
are chiefly employed in working nvines of gold 
and silver. No spirit is more adverse to such 
improvements in agriculture and commerce, 
as Fender a nation really opulent. If the sys- 
tem of administration in the Spanish colonies 



^ UlJoa» Ikitreten. p. 223. 
VOL. IV. 
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BOOK had been founded upon principles of sound 
' policy, the power and ingenuity of the legis* 

lature would have been exerted with as much 
ardour in restraining its subjects from such 
pernicious industry, as is now employed in 
alluring them towards it. " Projects of mi- 
ning," (says a good judge of the political con- 
duct of nations), " instead of replacing the 
capital employed in them, together with the 
ordinary profit of stock, commonly absorb both 
capital and profit. They are the projects, 
therefore, to which, of all others, a prudent 
lawgiver, who desired to increase the capital 
of his nation, would least choose to give any 
extraordinary encouragement, or to turn to- 
wards them a greater share of that capital than 
would go to them of its own accord. Such, in 
reality, is the absurd confidence which all men 
have in their own good fortune, that wherever 
there is the least probability of success^ too 
great a share of it is apt to go to them of its 
own accord.***" But in the Spanish colonies, 
government is studious to cherish a spirit 
which it should have laboured to depress, and, 
by the sanction of its approbation, augments 
that inconsiderate credulity, which has turn^- 
ed the active industry of Mexico and Peru into 
such an improper channel. To this may. be im#> 



» Dr. Smith's Inquiry^ &c. ii, 155. 
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imtffi the sleoder progress which Spanish Ame- book 
rica has made, during two centuries and a half^ ■ 
either in useful manufactures, or in those lu- 
crative branches. of cultivation which furnish 
the colonies of other nations with their staple 
cdmmodities. In comparison with the precious 
metals, every bounty of nature is so much 
despised, that this extravagant idea of their 
value has mingled with the idiom of language 
in America, and the Spaniards settled there 
denominate a ccmntry rick, not from the fer« 
tilxty of its soli, the abundance of its crops, or 
the exuberance of its pastures, but on account 
of the minerals which its motrntaios contain. 
In quest of these, they abandon the delightful 
plains of Peru and Mexico, and resort to bar- 
ren and uncomfortable regions, where they 
hav^ built some of the largest towns which 
they possess in the New World* As the ac^ 
tivity and enterprise of the Spaniards origin* 
ully took this direction, it is now so difficult 
to bend them a different way, that although, 
Gr&m various causes, the gain of working mines 
is much decreased, the fascination continues, 
and almost every person, who takes any ac- 
tive part in the commerce of New Spain or. 
Peru, is still engaged in some adventure of 
thi^ kind." 



» See Note XXHI. 
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BOOK But thous^h mines are the chief object of 
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the Spaniards, and the precious metals which 



^^diti*^" **^^^^ yield form the principal article in their 
the Spanish commerce with America;, the fertile countries 
coomes. ^jjich they possess there abound with other 
commodities of such value or scarcity, as to 
attract a»considerable degree of attention. Co^ 
chineal is a production almost peculiar to New 
Spain, of such demand in commerce, that the 
sale is always certain, and yet yields such pro- 
fit, as amply rewards the labour and care em-^ 
ployed in rearing the curious insects of which 
this valuable drug is composed, and preparing 
it for the market. Quinquina, or Jesuits' Bark, 
the most salutary simple, perhaps, and of most 
restorative virtue, that Providence, in compas« 
sion to human infirmity, has made known unto 
man, is found only in Peru, to which it. afibrds 
a lucrative branch of commerce. The Indigo 
of Guatimala is superior in quality to that of 
any province in America, and cultivated to a 
considerable extent. Cacao, though not peculiar 
to the Spanish colonies, attains to its highest 
state of perfection there, and, from the great 
consumption of chocolate in Europe, as well 
as in America, is a valuable commodity. The 
Tobacco of Cuba, of more exquisite flavour 
than any brought from the New World; the 
Sugar raised in that island, in Hispaniola, and 
in New Spain, together with drugs of various 
kinds, may be mentioned among the natural 
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productions of America, which enrich the Spa- book 
nish commerce. To these must be added an .. 

article of no inconsiderable account, the ex- 
pOTtation of hides ; for which, as well as for 
many of those which I have enumerated, the 
Spaniards are more indebted to the wonder- 
fill fertility of the country, than to their own 
foresight and industry. The domestic ani- 
mals of Europe, particularly horned cattle, 
have multiplied in the New World with a ra- 
pidity which almost exceeds belief. A few 
years after the Spaniards settled there, the 
herds of tame cattle became so numerous, that 
their proprietors reckoned them by thousands.** 
Less attention being paid to them, as they 
continued to increase, they were suflFered to 
run * wild, and spreading over a country of 
boundless extent, under a mild climate, and 
covered with rich pasture, their number be- 
came immense. They range over the vast 
plains which extend from Buenos-Ayres to- 
wards the Andes, in herds of thirty or forty 
thousand ; and the unlucky traveller who once 
falls in among them, may proceed several days 
before he can disentangle himself from among 
the crowd that covers the face of the earth, 
and seems to have no end. They are hardly 
less numerous in New Spain, and in several 



* Oviedo ap. Ramus, iii, 101, B. Hackluyt, iii, 466, 511, 
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BOOE other provioces : they are killed merely for the 
^^^^' sake of their hides ; and the slaughter at cer^ 



tain seasons is so great, that the stench of their 
carcases^ which are left in the field, would in- 
fect the air, if large packs of wild dogs, and 
yast flocks of gallinazos, or American vultures, 
the most voracious of all the feathered kind, 
did not instantly devour them. The number 
of those hides exported in every fleet to Eu- 
rope is very great, and is a lucrative branch of 
commerce.^ 

Almost all these may be considered as staple 
commodities peculiar to America, and different, 
if we except that last mentioned, from the pro** 
ductions of the mother-country. 

Advantages When the importation into Spain of those 
derivesfrom varfous articlcs from her colonies first became 
hercoionies. ^^^jy^ ^^^ Considerable, her interior industry 
and manufactures were in a state so prosperous, 
that with the product of these she was able 
both to purchase the commodities of the New 
World, and to answer its growing demands. 
Under the reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and Charles V., Spain was one of the most iur 



P Acosta, lib. iii, c. 33. Ovallo, Hist of Chili. Church. Collect, 
ill, 47, sept. Ibid, v, p. 680, 692. Lettres Edif. xiii, 235. Feuille, 
i, 249. 
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dustrious countries in Europe. Her manufac- book 
tures in wool, and flax, and silk, were so ex- ^^^^' 
tensive, as not only to furnish what was suffi* 
cient for her own consumption, but to afford 
a surplus for exportation. When a market for 
them, formerly unknown, and to which she 
alone had access, opened in America, she had 
recourse to her domestic store, and found there 
an abundant supply."^ This new employment 
must naturally have added vivacity to the spi- 
rit of industry. Nourished and invigorated by 
it, the manufactures, the population, and wealth 
of Spain, might have gone on increasing in the 
same proportion with the growth of her colo- 
nies. Nor was the state of the Spanish marine 
at this period less flourishing than that of its 
manufactures. In the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, Spain is said to have possessed 
above a thousand merchant ships,'' a number 
probably far superior to that of any nation in 
Europe in that age. By the aid which foreign 
trade and domestic industry give reciprocally 
to each other in their progress, the augmenta- 
tion of both must have been rapid and exten- 
sive, and Spain might have received the same 
accession of opulence and vigour from her ac- 
quisitions in the New World, that other powers 
have derived from their colonies there. 



• Sec NoTB XXIV. » Cftmpomancs, ii, 14fi. 
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' same thing happens to nations as to indivi-r 



Why she duals. Wealth, which flows in gradually, and 
now derive With moderate increase, feeds and nourishes 
tbesame. ^^^^ activity which is friendly to commerce, 
and calls it forth into vigorous and well-con«^ 
ducted exertions ; but when opulence pours in 
suddenly, and with too full a stream, it over- 
turns all sober plans of industry, and brings 
along with it a taste for what is wild and ex- 
travagant, and daring in business or in action. 
Such was the great and sudden augmentation 
of power a»d revenue that the possession of 
America brought into Spain ; and some symp^ 
toms of its pernicious influence upon the poli- 
tical operations of that monarchy soon began 
to appear. For a considerable time, however, 
the supply of treasure from the New World 
was scanty and precarious; and the genius of 
Charles V. conducted public measures with 
such prudence, that the effects of this influence 
were little perceived. But when Philip 11. 
ascended the Spanish tbrojie with talents far 
inferior to those of his father, and remittances 
from the colonies became a regular and consi- 
derable branch of revenue, the fatal operation 
of this rapid change in the state of the king- 
dom, both on the monarch and his people, was 
at once conspicuous. Philip, possessing that 
spirit of unceasing assiduity which often cha- 
racterises the ambition of men of moderate 
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talents^ entertained such an high opinion of book 

^ * VIII. 



his own resources, that he thought nothing 
too arduous for him to undertake. Shut up 
himself in the solitude of the Escurial, he 
troubled and annoyed all the nations around 
him. He waged open war with the Dutch 
and English ; he encouraged and aided a re- 
bellious faction in France ; he conquered Por- 
tugal, and maintained armies and garrisons in 
Italy, Africa, and both the Indies. By such 
a multiplicity of great and complicated opera- 
tions, pursued with ardour during the course 
of a long reign, Spain was drained both of men 
and money. Under the weak administration 
of his successor, Philip III., the vigour of the 
nation continued to decrease, and sunk into 
the lowest decline, when the inconsiderate bi- 
gotry of that monarch expelled at once near a ai>- agii 
million of his most industrious subjects, at the 
very time when the exhausted state of the 
kingdom required some extraordinary exertion 
of political wisdom to augment its numbers, . 
and to revive its strength. Early in the seven- 
teenth century, Spain felt such a dhninution in 
the number of her people, that from inability 
to recruit her armies, she was obliged to con- 
tract her operations. Her flourishing manu- 
factures were fallen into decay. Her fleets, 
which had been the terror of all Europe, were 
ruined. Her extensive foreign commerce was 
Jost, The trade between different parts of her 
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BOOK own doininions was interrupted, and the ship» 
■ which attempted to carry it on were taken^ and 



plundered by enemies whom she once despised. 
£ven agriculture^ the primary object of Indus-* 
try in every prosperous state, was neglected^ 
and one of the most fertile countries in Europe 
hardly raised what was sufficient for the sup* 
port of its own inhabitants. 

Rapid de. In proportion as the population and manu- 
tradl*^^*'* factures of the parent state declined, the de- 
mands of her colonies continued to increase, 
The Spaniards, like their monarchs, intoxi- 
cated with the wealth which poured in annually 
upon them, deserted the paths of industry to 
which they had been accustomed, and repaired 
with eagerness to those regions from which this 
opulence issued. By this rage of emigration, 
another drain was opened, and the strength of 
the colonies augmented by exhausting that of 
the mother-country. All those emigrants, as 
well as the adventurers who had at first settled 
in America, depended absolutely upon Spain 
for almost every article of necessary consump- 
tion. Engaged in more alluring and lucrative 
pursuits, or prevented by restraints which go- 
vernment imposed, they could not turn their 
own attention towards establishing the manu-r 
factures requisite for comfortable subsistence^ 
They received (as I have observed in another 
place) their clothing, their furniture, whatever 
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ministers to the ease or luxury of life, and book 
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€ven their instruments of labour, from Europe. ' . 

Spain, thinned of people, and decreasing in in- 
dustry, was unable to supply their growing de- 
mands. She had recourse to her neighbours. 
The manufactures of the Low-Countries, of 
England, of Prance, and of Italy, which her 
wants called into existence, or animated with 
new vivacity, furnished in abundance whatever 
she required. In vain did the fundamental law 
concerning the exclusion of foreigners from 
trade with America, oppose this innovation. 
Necessity, more powerful than any statute, de- 
feated its operation, and constrained the Spa- 
niards themselves to concur in eluding it. The 
English, the French, and Dutch, relying on the 
fidelity and honour of Spanish merchants, who 
lend their names to cover the deceit, send out 
their manufactures to America, and receive the 
exorbitant price for which they are sold there, 
either in specie, or in the rich commodities of 
the New World. Neither the dread of danger, 
nor the allurement of profit, ever induced a 
Spanish factor to betray or defraud the person 
who confided in him ;* and that probity, which 
is the pride and distinction of the nation, con- 
tributes to its ruin. In a short time, not above 
a twentieth part of the commodities exported 



' Zavftia lUpreflentacioD, p. 226. 
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BOOK to America was of Spanish growth or fabric/ 
' All the rest was the property of foreign mer- 
chants, though entered in the njme of Spa- 
niards. The treasure of the New World may 
be said henceforward not to have belonged to 
Spain. Before it reached Europe, it was anti- 
cipated as the price of goods purchased from 
foreigners. That wealth which, by an internal 
circulation, would have spread through each 
vein of industry, and have conveyed life and 
movement to every branch of manufacture, 
flowed out of the kingdom with such a rapid 
course, as neither enriched nor animated it. 
On the other hand, the artisans of rival na- 
tions, encouraged by this quick sale of their 
commodities, improved so much in skill and 
industry, as to be able to afford them at a 
rate so low, that the manufactures of Spain, 
which could not vie with theirs, either in qua- 
lity or cheapness of work, were still farther 
depressed. This destructive commerce drained 
off the riches of the nation faster and more 
completely than even the extravagant schemes 
of ambition carried on by its monarcbs. Spain 
was so much astonished and distressed, at be- 
holding her American treasures vanish almost 
as soon as they were imported, that Philip III., 
unable to supply what was requisite in circu* 



Campomanes, ii> 138. 
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lation. issued an edict, by which he endeavour- book 

• VIII. 

ed to raise copper money to a value in currency . 



nearly equal to that of silver;" and the .lord 
of the Peruvian and Mexican mines was re- 
duced to a wretched expedient, which is the 
last resource of petty impoverished states. 

Thits the possessions of Spain in America 
have not proved a source of population and 
of wealth to her, in the same manner as those 
of other nations. In the countries of Europe, 
where the spirit of industry subsists in full vi- 
gour, every person settled in such colonies as 
are similar in their situation to those of Spain, 
is supposed to give employment to three or 
four at home in supplying his wants.* But 
wherever the mother-country cannot afford 
this supply, every emigrant may be considered 
as a citizen lost to the community, and stran- 
gers must reap all the benefit of answering his 
demands. 

Such has been the internal state of Spain increased 
from the close of the sixteenth century, and of re^iat-^ 
such her inability to supply the growing wants coutS wUh" 
of her colonies. The fatal effects of this dis- -A^merica. 
proportion between their demands, and her ca- 



» Uztarez, c 104. 

* Child on Trade and Colonies. 
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BOOK pactty of anstrertog them» have be«i much ht- 
~ creased by the mode in which Spain has endea^ 
voured to regulate the mtercourse between the 
motber^country and the colomes. It is from 
her idea of monopolising the trade with Ame-^ 
rica» and debarring her subj^ts there from ftny 
communication with foreigners, that all her jea- 
lous and systematic arrangensents have arisen. 
These are so singular in their nature and con* 
sequences as to merit a particular explanation. 
In order to secure the monopoly at which she 
^med, Spain did not vest the trade with her 
colonies in an exclusive company, a plan which 
has been adopted by nations more commercial, 
and at a period when mercantile policy was an 
object of greater attention, and ought to have 
been better understood. The Dutch gave up 
the whole trade with their colonies, both in the 
East and West Indies, to exclusive companies. 
The English, the French, the Danes, have imi- 
tated their example with respect to the £»st-> 
Indian commerce ; and the two former have 
laid a similar restraint upon some branches 
of their trade with the New World. The wit 
of man cannot, perhaps, devise a method for 
checking the progress of industry and popular 
tion in a new colony more effectual than this. 
The interest of the colony, and of the exclusive 
company, must in every point be diametrically 
opposite ; and as the latter possesses such ad- 
vantages in this unequal contest^ that it can 
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prescribe at pleasure the terms of intercourse, book 
the former must not only buy dear and sell ^^' 
cheap, but must suffer the mortification of 
having the increase of its surplus stock dis« 
couraged by those very persons to whom alone 
it can dispose of its productions.^ 

Spain, it is probable, was preserved from rp^j^ ^^^_ 
falling into this error of policy, by the high fined to one 
ideas which she early formed concerning the Spain. 
riches of the New World. Gold and silver 
were commodities of too high a value to vest 
a monopoly of them in private hands. The 
crown wished to retain the direction of a com- 
merce so inviting ; and in order to secure that, 
ordained the cargo of every ship fitted out for 
America to be inspected by the officers of the 
Casa de Contratacion in Seville, before it could 
receive a licence to make the voyage ; and 
that on its return, a report of the commodities 
which it brought should be made to the same 
board, before it could be permitted to land 
them. In consequence of this regulation, all 
the trade of Spain with the New World cen- 
tered originally in the port of Seville, and was 
gradually brought into a form, in which it has 
been conducted, with little variation, from the 
middle of the sixteenth century almost to our 



r Smith's Inquny, ii, 171. 
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BOOK awn times. For the greater security of the 
, valuable cargoes sent to America, as well as 
for the more easy prevention of fraud, the 
commerce of Spain with its colonies is carried 
on by fleets which sail under strong convoys^ 
These fleets, consisting of two squadrons, one 
distinguished by the name of the Galeons^ the 
other by that of the Flota^ are equipped an- 
nually. Formerly they took their departure 
from Seville; but as the port of Cadiz has 
been found more commodious, they have sailed 
from it since the year 1720. 

Carried on The Galcous destined to supply Tierra 
h^L>^ * Firme, and the kingdoms of Peru and Chili, 
with almost every article of luxury, or neces* 
sary consumption, that an opulent people can 
demand, touch first at Carthagena, and then 
at Porto-Bello. To the former, the merchants 
of Santa Martha, Caraccas, the New Kingdom 
of Granada, and several other provinces, resort. 
The latter is the great mart for the rich com- 
merce of Peru and Chili. At the season when 
the Galeons are expected, the product of all 
the mines in these two kingdoms, together with 
their other valuable commodities, is transport- 
ed by sea to Panama. From thence, as soon 
as the appearance of the fleet from Europe 
is announced, they are conveyed across the 
isthmus, partly on mules, and partly down the 
river Chagre to Porto-Belk). This paltry vil- 
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lage, the climate of which, from the pernicious ^ 1500K 
union of excessive heat, continual moisture, '- 



and the putrid exhalations arising from a rank 
soil^ is more fatal to life than any perhaps in 
the known world, is immediately filled with 
people. From being the residence of a few 
negroes and mulattoes, and of a miserable 
garrison relieved every three months, Porto- 
Bello assumes suddenly a very different aspect, 
and its streets are crowded with opulent 
merchants from every corner of Peru, and 
the adjacent provinces. A fair is opened, the 
wealth of America is exchanged for the manu^ 
factures of Europe ; and during its prescribed 
term of forty days, the richest traffic on the 
face of the earth is begun and finished, with 
that simplicity of transaction and that un- 
bounded confidence, which accompany exten^ 
sive commerce/ The FJota holds its course to and Fiou. 
Vera Cruz. The treasures and commodities 
of New Spain, and the depending provinces, 
which were deposited at Puebla de los An- 
geles, in expectation of its arrival, are carried 
thither ; and the commercial operations of Vera 
Cruz, conducted in the same manner with 
those of Porto-Bello, are inferior to them only 
in importance and value. Both fleets, as soon 
as they have completed their cargoes: from 



« See Note XXV, 
VOL. IV. 
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BOOK America, rendezvous at the Havanita, and re- 
z====i turn in company to Europe. 



Badetfects The trade of Spain with her colonies, whili? 

rang^tnt tlius fettered and restricted, came necessariif 
to be conducted with the same spirit, and upon 
the same principles, as that of an exclusive 
company. Being confined to a single port, it 
was of course thrown into a few hands, and 
almost the whole of it was gradually engrossed 
by a small number of wealthy houses, formerly 
in Seville, and now in Cadiz. These, by corn- 
Bin ations which they can easily form, may al- 
together prevent that competition which pre- 
server commodities at their natural price; 
and by acting in concert, to which they are 
prompted by their mutual interest, they may 
raise or lower the value of them at pleasure. 
In consequence of this, the price of European' 
goods in America is always high, and often ex- 
«^rbitant. A hundred, two hundred, and even 
three hundred percent, are profits not uncom- 
mon in the commerce of Spain with her colo- 
nies.* From the same engrossing spirit it fre- 
quently happens, that traders of the second or- 
der, whose warehouses do not contain a com- 
plete assortment of commodities for the Ame- 
rican market, cannot purchase from the more 



* B. UUoa, RetabliBs. partii, p. 191. 
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opulent merchants such goods as they want, at ' book 
a lower price than that for which they are sold ' 

in the colonies. With the same vigilant jea- 
lousy that an exclusive company guards against 
the intrusion of the free trader, those over- 
grown monopolists endeavour to check the 
progress of every one whose encroachments 
they dread.** This restraint of the American 
commerce to one port, not only affects its do- 
mestic state, but limits its foreign operations. 
A monopolist may acquire more, and certainly 
will hazard less, by a confined trade which 
yields exorbitant profit, than by an extensive 
commerce, in which he receives only a mo- 
derate return of gain. It is often his interest 
not to enlarge, but to circumscribe the sphere 
of his activity ; and, instead of calling forth 
more vigorous exertions of commercial indus- 
try, it may be the object of his attention to 
check and set bounds to them. By some such 
maxim, the mercantile policy of Spain seems to 
have regulated its intercourse with America. 
Instead of furnishing the colonies with Euro- 
pean goods in such quantity as might render 
both the price and the profit moderate, the * 
merchants of Seville and Cadiz seem to have ' 
supplied them with a sparing hand, that the 



^ Smith's Inquiry, ii, 17I« Campomaties, Educ. Fopul. I, 438^ 
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BOOK eagerness of competition amongst customers^ 



obliged to purchase in a scanty market, might 
enable the Spanish factors to dispose of their 
cargoes with exorbitant gain. About the mid* 
die of the last century, when the exclusive 
trade to America from Seville was in its most 
flourishing state, the burden of the two united 
squadrons of the Galeons and Flota did not 
exceed twenty-seven thousand five hundred 
tons.^ The supply which such a fleet could 
carry must have been very inadequate to the 
demands of those populous and extensive co- 
lonies, which depended upon it for all the 
luxuries, and many of the necessaries of life^ 

Remedies Spain early became sensible of her declen- 
sion from her former prosperity ; and many 
respectable and virtuous citizens employed 
their thoughts in devising methods for reviv- 
ing the decaying industry and commerce of 
their country. From the violence of the reme- 
dies proposed, we may judge bow desperate 
and fatal the malady appeared. Some, con- 
founding a violation of police with criminality 
against the state,, contended^ that in order ta 
check illicit commerce, every person convict- 
ed of carrying it on should be punished with 



Campomanes, £duc JPopoL i, 436 ; ii, 110. 
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death, and <:on6scation of aH his effects."^ book 
•Othars, forgetting ^he distinction between ci- ' 

vil offences and acts of impiety, insisted, that 
contraband trade should be ranked among the 
crimes reserved for the cognizance of the In- 
quisition ; that such as were guilty of it might 
be tried and punished, according to the secret 
and summary form in which that dreadful tri- 
bunal exercises its jurisdiction.* Others, unin- 
structed by observing the pernicious effects of 
monopolies in every country where they have 
been established, have proposed to vest the 
trade with America in exclusive companies, 
which interest would render the most vigilant 
guardians of the Spanish commerce against the 
encroachment of the interlopers/ 

Besides these wild projects, many schemes, 
better digested and more beneficial, were sug- 
gested. But under the feeble monarchs with 
whom the reign of the Austrian line in Spain 
closed, incapacity and indecision are conspi- 
cuous in every department of government. In- 
stead of taking for their model the active ad- 
ministration of Charles V., they affected to 
imitate the cautious jH^ocrastinating wisdom of 



* M. de Santa Cruz, Commercia Sudto, p. 142. 

* Moncada Bestauracion Folitica de Espagna, p. 41. 
' Zavalla y Augnon Hepresentacion, &c. p. 190. 
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BOOK Philip II. ; and, destitute of his talents, they 
deliberated perpetually, but determined no* 
thing. No remedy was applied to the evils 
under which the national commerce, domestic 
,as well as foreign, languished. These evils 
continued to increase ; and Spain, with domi- 
nions more extensive and more opulent than 
any European state, possessed neither vigour, 
nor money,* nor industry. At length, the vio- 
lence of a great national convulsion roused 
the slumbering genius of Spain. The efforts 
of the two contending parties in the civil war, 
kindled by the dispute concerning the succes-^ 
sion of the crown at the beginning of this cen^ 
tury, called forth, in some degree, the ancient 
spirit and vigour of the nation. While men 
were thus forming, capable of adopting senti*" 
ments more liberal than those which had in^ 
fluenced the councils of the monarchy during 
the course of a century, Spain derived from 
an unexpected source the means of availing it- 
self of their talents. The various powers who 
favoured the pretensions either of the Austrian 
or Bourbon candidate for the Spanish throne, 
sent formidable fleets and armies to their sup- 
port ; France, England, and Holland, remit- 
ted immense sums to Spain. These were spent 
in the provinces which became the theatre of 



e See Note XXVI. 
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war. Part of the American treasure, of which book 

VIII 

foreigners had drained the kingdom, flowed '■■., 



back thither. From this aera, one of the most 
intelligent Spanish authors dates the revival 
of the monarchy ; and, however humiliating 
the truth may be, he acknowledges, that it is 
to her enemies his country is indebted for the 
acquisition of a fund of circulating specie, in 
some measure adequate to the exigences of 
the public.** 

As soon as the Bourbons obtained quiet pos- step to- 
session of the throne, they discerned this change ''"vemTnt 
in the spirit of the people, and in the state of ^y ^^^e 
the nation, and took advantage of it ; for al- monarchs, 
though that family has not given monarchs to 
Spain remarkable for superiority of genius, they 
have all been beneficent princes, attentive tb 
the happiness of their subjects, and solicitous 
to promote it. It was accordingly the first 
object of Philip V. to suppress an innovation 
which had crept in during the course of the 
war, and had overturned the whole system 
of the Spanish commerce with America. The 
English and Dutch, by their superiority in 
naval power, having acquired such command 
of the sea as to cut off all intercourse between 
Spain and her colonies, Spain, in order to furnish 



^ Caropo manes, i, 420. 
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BOOK her subjects in America those necessaries of life 
Viii. 

>■■ without which they could not exist, and as 



by«dud. ii^Q only means of receiving from thence any 
reignm part of their treasure, departed so far from 
wi^Fera; ^^e usual rigour of its maxims as to open 
the trade with Peru to her allies the French. 
The merchants of St. Malo, to whom Louis 
XIV. granted the privilege of this lucrative 
commerce, engaged in it with vigour, and car- 
ried it on upon principles very diflferent from 
those of the Spaniards. They supplied Peru 
with European commodities at a moderate 
price, and not in stinted quantity. The goods 
which they imported were conveyed to every 
province of Spanish America in such abun- 
dance as had never been known in any for- 
mer period. If this intercourse had been con- 
tinued, the exportation of European commo- 
dities from. Spain must have ceased, and the 
dependence of the colonies on the mother- 
1713. country have been at an end. The most 
peremptory injunctions were therefore issued, 
prohibiting the admission of foreign vessels 
into any port of Peru or Chili,* and a Spa- 
nish squadron was employed to clear the South 
Sea of intruders, whose aid was no lopger ne- 
cessary. 



» Frezier, Voy. 266. B. Ulloa, Rctab. ii, 104, &c Alcedo y Her- 
T^ra, Aviso, &c 23^ 
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But though, on the cessation of the war book 
which was terminated by the treaty of Utrecht, 



^pain obtained relief from one encroachment »>y^«d^8 
<m her commercial system, she was exposed to trade, 
another which she deemed hardly less perni- 
cious. As an inducement that migiit prevail 
with Queen Anne to conclude a peace, which 
France and Spain desired with equal ardour, 
Philip V. not only conveyed to Great Britain 
the Assienfo, or contract for supplying the Spa- pw^c«My 
nish colonies with negroes, which had formerly En^h 
been enjoyed by France, but granted it the compwy. 
mere extraordinary privilege of sending annu- 
ally to the fair of Porto-BeHo a ship of five 
hundred tons, laden with European commodi- 
ties. In consequence of this, British factories 
were established at Carthagena, Panama, Vera 
Cruz, Buenos- Ayres, and other Spanish settle- 
ments. The veil with which Spain had hitherto 
covered the state and transactions of her colo- 
nies was removed. The agents of a rival nation, 
residing in the towns of most extensive trade, 
and of chief resort, had the best opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the interior con- 
dition of the American provinces, of observ- 
ing their stated and occasional wants, and of 
knowing what commodities might be imported 
into them with the greatest advantage. In 
consequence of information so authentic and 
expeditious, the merchants of Jamaica and 
other English colonies who traded to the Spa*- 
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BOOK Dish main, were enabled to assort and propor- 
■ tion their cargoes so exactly to the demands 
of the market, that the contraband commerce 
was carried on with a facility and to an extent 
unknown in any former period. This, how- 
ever, was not the most fatal consequence of 
the Assiento to the trade of Spain. The 
agents of the British South Sea Company, un- 
der cover of the importation which they were 
authorised to make by the ship sent annually 
to Porto-Bello, poured in their commodities on 
the Spanish continent without limitation or 
restraint. Instead of a ship of five hundred 
tons, as stipulated in the treaty, they usually 
employed one which exceeded nine hundred 
tons in burden. She was accompanied by two 
or three smaller vessels, which, triooring in 
some neighbouring creek, supplied her clandes- 
tinely with fresh bales of goods, to replace such 
as were sold. The inspectors of the fair, and 
ofiicers of the revenue, gained by exorbitant 
presents, connived at the fraud.^ Thus, partly 
by the operations of the company, and partly 
by the activity of private interlopers, almost 
the whole trade of Spanish America was en- 
grossed by foreigners. The immense commerce 
1737. of the Galeons, formerly the pride of Spain, 
and the envy of other nations, sunk to nothing. 



k See Note XX VII. 
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And the squadron itself, reduced from fifteen BOOi;: 



yiij. 



thousand to two thousand tons/ served hardly 
any purpose but to fetch home the royal re- 
venue arising from the fifth on silver. 

While Spain observed those encroachments, Ou»rda 
and felt so sensibly their pernicious effects, it pioyedfojr 
was impossible not to make some effort to re- ^P"' 
strain them. Her first expedient was to sta- 
tion ships of force under the appellation of 
Guarda Costas, upon the coasts of those pro. 
vinces to which interlopers most frequently 
resorted. As private interest concurred with 
the duty which they owed to the public, in 
rendering the officers who commanded those 
vessels vigilant and active, some check was 
given to the progress of the contraband trade, 
though in dominions so extensive, and so ac*** 
cessible by sea, hardly any number of cruisers 
was sufficient to guard against its inroads in 
every quarter. This interruption of an inter^^ 
course, which had been carried on with so 
much facility, that the merchants in the Bri- 
tish colonies were accustomed to consider it 
almost as an allowed branch of commerce, 
excited murmurs and complaints. These, au- 
thorised in some measure, and rendered more 
interesting, by several unjustifiable acts of vio- 



* Alcedo y Herrers, p. 359. Canipomancs, i, 436. 
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BOOK lenee committed by the captains of the Spa- 
- ■ nish Guarda Costas, precipitated Great Bri- 



1739. t-^in 4i^to a war with Spain ; in consequence of 
which the latter obtained a final release from 
the Assiento, and was left at liberty to regu- 
late the commerce of her colonies, without 
being restrained by any engagement with « 
foreign power. 

The use of As the formidable encroachments of the 
Ih|^ intra. English on their American trade, had disco- 
duced. vered to the Spaniards the vast consumption of 
European goods in their colonies, and taught 
them the advantage of accommodating their 
importations to the occasional demand of the 
various provinces, they perceived the necessity 
of devising some method of supplying their 
colonies, dijQTerent from their ancient one of 
sending thither periodical fleets. That mode 
of communication had been found not only to 
be uncertain, as the departure of the Galeons 
and Flota was sometimes retarded by various 
accidents, and often prevented by the wars 
which raged in Europe ; but long experience 
had shown it to be ill adapted to afford Ame- 
rica a regular and timely supply of what it 
wanted. The scarcity of European goods in 
the Spanish settlements frequently became 
excessive ; their price rose to an enormous 
height/, the vigilant eye of mercantile atten- 
tion did not fail to observe this favourable 
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opportunity; an ample supply was poured in book 
by interlopers from the English, the French, ^^^^' .. 
and Dutch islands ; and when the Galeons 
at length arrived, they found the market so 
gkitted by this illicit commerce, that there 
was no demand for the commodities with 
wbick they were loaded. In order to remedy 
this, Spain has permitted a considerable part 
of her commerce with America to be carried 
on by register ships. These are fitted out 
during the intervals between the stated sea- 
sons when the Galeons and Flota sail, by mer- 
cbants in Seville of Cadiz, upon obtaining a 
licence from the Council of the Indies, for 
which they pay a very high premium, and 
are destined for those ports in America where 
any extraordinary demand is foreseen or ex- 
pected. By this expedient, such a regular 
supply of the commodities for which there is 
the greatest demand is conveyed to the Ame- 
rican market, that the interloper is no longer 
allured by the same prospect of excessive gain, 
or the people in the colonies urged by the same 
necessity to engage in the hazardous adven- 
tures of contraband trade. 

In proportion as experience manifested the TheGa- 
advantages of carrying on trade in this mode, iSiedf 
the number of register ships increased ; and 
at length, in the year 1748, the Galeons, after 
having been employed upwards of two cen- 
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BOOK turies, trere finally laid aside. Fronl that pe- 
. riod there has been no intercourse with Chili 
and Peru but by single ships dispatched from 
time to time as occasion requires, and when 
the merchants expect a profitable market will 
open. These ships sail round Cape Horn, 
and convey directly to the ports in the South 
Sea the productions and manufactures of Eu-' 
r6pe, for which the people settled in those 
countries were formerly obliged to repair to 
Porto-Bello or Panama. These towns, as has 
been formerly observed, must gradually de- 
cline, when deprived of that commerce to 
which they owed their prosperity. This dis- 
advantage, however, is more than compen- 
sated by the beneficial effects of this new ar- 
rangement, as the whole continent of South 
America receives new supplies of European 
commodities with so much regularity, and in 
such abundance, as must not only contribute 
greatly to the happiness, but increase the po- 
pulation of all the colonies settled there. But 
as all the register ships destined for the South 
Seas must still take their departure from Ca- 
diz, and are obliged to return thither," this 
branch of the American commerce, even in 
its new and improved form, continues subject 
to the restraints of a species of monopoly, and 



Campomancs, i, 434, 440. 
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feels those perflicious effects of it, which I book 
have already described.^ ■ 



Nor has the attention of Spain been con- Schemes 
fined to regulating the trade with its more (^mmerce"^ 
flourishing colonies ; it has extended likewise 
to the reviving commerce in those settlements 
where it was neglected, or had decayed* Among 
the new tastes which the people of Europe 
have acquired, in consequence of importing 
the productions of those countries which they 
conquered in America, that for chocolate is 
one of the most universal. The use of this li- 
quor, made with a paste formed of the nut or 
almond of the cacao-tree, compounded with 
various ingredients^ the Spaniards first learned 
from the Mexicans ; and it has appeared to 
them, and to the other European nations, so 
palatable, so nourishing, and so wholesome, 
that it has become a commercial article of con- 
siderable importance. The cacao-tree grows 
spontaneously in several parts of the torrid 
zone ; but the nuts of the best quality, next 
to those of Guatimala, on the South Sea, are 
produced in the rich plains of Caraccas, a 
province of Tierra EirmS. In consequence 
of this acknowledged superiority in the qua- 
lity of cacao in that province, and its com- 
munication with the Atlantic, which facilitates 
the conveyance to Europe, the culture of the 
cacao there is more extensive than in any 
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BOOK district of America^ But the Dutcb» by the" 

VIII • 

*., vicinity of their settlements in the small islands 
of Curazoa and Buen-Ayre to the coast of 
Caraccas, gradually engrossed the greatest part 
of the cacao trade. The traffic with the mo- 
ther-country for this valuable commodity ceas^^- 
ed almost entirely } and such was the supine 
negligence of the Spaniards, or the defects of 
their commercial arrangements, that they were 
obliged to receive from the hands of foreigners 
this production of their own colonies, at an 
by este- exorbitant price. In order to remedy an evil 
Wishing the no Icss dis£rraceful than pernicious to his sub* 

Company 

ofCaraccas. jccts, Philip V., in the year 1728, granted to 
a body of merchants an exclusive right to the 
commerce with Caraccas and Cumana, on con- 
dition of their employing, at their own ex-^ 
pense, a sufficient number of armed vessels ta 
clear the coast of interlopers. This society^ 
distinguished sometimes by the name of the 
Company of Guipuscoa, from the province of 
Spain in which it is established, and some* 
times by that of the Company of Caraccas, 
from the district of America to which it trades, 
has carried on its operations with such vigour 
and success, that Spain has recovered an impor- 
tant branch of commerce, which she had suf- 
fered to be wrested from her, and is plentifully 
supplied with an article of extensive consump^ 
tion at a moderate price. Not only the parent 
state, but the colony of Caraccas, has derived 
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great advantages from this institution ; for al- ^^9/^ 
though, at the first aspect, it may appear to 
be one of those monopolies, whose tendency 
is to check the spirit of industry, instead of 
calling it forth to new exertions, it has been 
prevented from operating in this manner by 
several salutary regulations, framed upon fore- 
sight of such bad effects, and of purpose to 
obviate them. The planters in the Carrac* 
cas are not left to depend entirely on the com- 
pany, either for the importation of European 
commodities, or the sale of their own produc- 
tions. The inhabitants of the Canary islands 
have the privilege of sending thither annually 
a register ship of considerable burden ; and 
from Vera Cruz in New Spain, a free trade 
is permitted in every port comprehended in 
the charter of the company. In consequence 
of this, there is such a competition, that both 
with respect to what the colonies purchase, 
and what they sell, the price seems to be fix- 
ed at its natural and equitable rate. The 
company has not the power of raising the for- 
mer, or of degrading the latter at pleasure; 
and accordingly, since it was established, the 
increase of culture, of population, and of live 
stock, in the province of Caraccas, has been 
very considerable." 



■ See Note XXVIII. 
VOL. IV. H 
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BOOK But as it is slowly that nations relinquish 
■ any system which time has rendered venerable. 

Enlarge- ^nd as it is stHl more slowly that commerce 

ment of ^ 

commerdai Can be diverted from the channel in which it 
s^n!^ has long been accustomed to flow, Philip V., 
in his new regulations concerning the Ame- 
rican trade, paid such deference to the ancient 
maxim of Spain, concerning the limitation of 
-all importation from the New World to one 
harbour, as to oblige both the i:egister ships 
which returned from Peru, and those of the 
Guipuscoan Company from Caraccas, to deliver 
their cargoes in the port of Cadiz. Since his 
reign, sentiments more liberal and enlarged 
begin to spread in Spain. The spirit of philo- 
sophical inquiry, which it is the glory of the 
present age to have turned from frivolous or 
abstruse speculations, to the business and af- 
fairs of men, has extended its influence beyond 
the Pyrenees. In the researches of ingenious 
authors concerning the police or commerce of 
nations, the errors and defects of the Spanish 
system with respect to both met every eye, 
and have not -pnly been exposed with severity, 
but are held up as a warning to other states. 
The Spaniards, stung with the reproaches of 
these authors, or convinced by their arguments, 
and admonished by several enlightened writers 
of their own country, seem at length to have 
discovered the destructive tendency of those 
narrow maxims, which, by cramping commerce 
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in all its operations, have so long retarded its book 
progress. It is to the monarch now on the ' 

throne, that Spain is indebted for the first pui)- 
lic regulation formed in consequence of such 
enlarged ideas. 

While Spain adhered with rigour to her an- Establish. 

• . . • I .^, meat of re* 

cient maxims concernmg her commerce with guiar pack- 



America, she was so much afraid of opening 
any channel by which an illicit trade might 
find admission into the colonies, that she al- 
most shut herself out from any intercourse with 
them, but that which was carried on by her 
annual fleets. There was no establishment for 
a regular communication of either public or pri- 
vate intelligence between the mother-country 
and its American settlements. From the want 
of this necessary institution, the operations of 
the state, as well as the business of individuals, 
were retarded or conducted unskilfully, and 
Spain often received from foreigners her first 
information with respect to very interesting 
events in her own colonies. But though this 
defect in police was sensibly felt, and the re- 
medy for it was obvious, that jealous spirit with 
which the Spanish monarchs guarded the ex- 
clusive trade, restrained them from applying 
it. At length Charles III. surmounted those 
considerations which had deterred his prede- 
cessors, and in the year 1764 appointed packet- 
boats to be dispatched on the first day of each 



et-boats. 
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BOOK month from Coruffna to the Havanna or Forto^ 

VIII, ^ 

■ Rico. From thence letters are conveyed in 

smaller vessels to Vera Cruz and Porto-Bello, 
and transmitted by post through the kingdoms 
of Tierra Firme, Granada, Peru, and New- 
Spain. With no less regularity packet-boats 
sail once in two months to Rio de la Plata, for 
the accommodation of the provinces to the east 
of the Andes. Thus, provision is made for a 
speedy and certain circulation of intelligence 
throughout the vast dominions of Spain, from 
which equal advantages must redound to the 
political and mercantile interest of the king- 
dom." With this new arrangement a scheme 
of extending commerce has been more imme- 
diately connected. Each of the packet-boats, 
which are vessels of some considerable burden, 
is allowed to take in half a loading of such com- 
modities as are the product of Spain, and most 
in demand in the ports whither they are bound. 
In return for these they may bring home to 
Corugna an equal quantity of American pro- 
ductions.^ This may be considered as the first 
relaxation of those rigid laws, which confined 
the trade with the New World to a single port, 
and the first attempt to admit the re^t of the 
kingdom to some share in it. 



• Pontz Viage de Espagns, vi, ProL p. l8. 
9 Append, ii, a la Educ. Pop. p. 31 . . 
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It was soon followed by one more decisive, book 

VIII. 

In the year 1765« Charles III. laid open the 



trade to the windward islands, Cuba, Hispa* ^'^^dto 
niola, Porto-Rico, Margarita^ and Trinidad, to several pro- 
his subjects in every province of Spain. He 
permitted them to sail from certain ports in 
each province, which are specified in the edict, 
at any season, and with whatever cargo they 
deemed most proper, without any other war- 
rant than a simple clearance from the custom- 
house of the place whence they took their de- 
parture. He released them from the nume- 
rous and oppressive duties imposed on goods 
exported to America, and in place of the 
whole substituted a moderate tax of six in 
the hundred on the commodities sent from 
Spain. He allowed them to return either to 
the same port, or to any other where they 
might hope for a more advantageous market, 
and there to enter the homeward cargo, on 
payment of the usual duties. This ample pri- 
vilege, which at once broke through all the 
fences which the jealous policy of Spain had 
been labouring, for two centuries and a half, 
to throw round its commercial intercourse with 
the New World, was soon after extended to 
Louisiana, and to the provinces of Yucatan 
and Campeachy."^ 



1 Append, ii, a la Educ. Pop. 37, 54, 9L 
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BOOK The propriety of this innovation, which 
' may be considered as tlie most liberal effort 
2fec^afk. ^^ Spanish legislation, has appeared from its 
effects. Prior to the edict in favour of the free 
trade, Spain derived hardly any benefit from 
its neglected colonies in Hispaniola, Porto«Rico, 
Margarita, and Trinidad. Its commerce with 
Cuba was inconsiderable, and that of Yucatan 
and Campeacby was engrossed almost entirely 
by interlopers. But as soon as a general li* 
berty of trade was permitted, the intercourse 
with those provinces revived, and has gone on 
with a rapidity of progression, of which there 
are few examples in the history of nations. In 
less than ten years, the trade of Cuba has been 
more than tripled. Even in those settlements 
where, from the languishing state of industry, 
greater efforts were requisite to restore its ac- 
tivity, their commerce has been doubled. It 
is computed, that such a number of ships is 
already employed in the free trade, that the 
tonnage of them far exceeds that of the Ga- 
leons and Flota, at the most flourishing asra 
of their commerce. The benefits of this ar- 
rangement are not confined to a few merchants, 
established in a favourite port. They are dif- 
fused through every province of the king* 
dom ; and by opening a new market for their 
various productions and manufactures, must 
encourage and add vivacity to the industry of 
the farmer and artificer. Nor does the king- 
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dom profit only by what it exports; it dieirives book 
advantage likewise from what it receives in re« ■ 

turn, and has the prospect of being soon* able 
to supply itself with several commodities of 
extensive consumption, for which it formerly 
depended on foreigners. The consumption of 
sugar in Spain is perhaps as great, in propor^ 
tton to the number of its inhabitants, as that 
of any European kingdom. But though pos<- 
sessed of countries in the New World, whose 
soil and climate are most proper for rearing 
the sugarcane ; though the domestic culture of 
that valuable plant in the kingdom of Granada 
was once considerable ; such has been the fatal 
tendency of ill-judged institutions in America, 
and such the pressure of improper taxes in 
Europe, that Spain has lost almost entirely 
this branch of industry, which has enriched 
other nations. This commodity, which has 
now become an article of primary necessity in 
Europe, the Spaniards were obliged to pur- 
chase of foreigners, and had the mortification 
to see their country drained annually of great 
sums on that account/ But if that spirit, which 
the permission of free trade has put in motion, 
shall persevere in its efforts with the same 
vigour, the cultivation of sugar in Cuba and 
Porto-Rico may increase so much, that, in a 



' Uztatiz, c. 04. 
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BOOK few years, it is probable that their growth of 
"' sugars may be equal to tbe demand of the 



kingdom. 

Fwe tn^c SpAiN has been induced, by her experience 
b^^the of the beneficial consequences resulting from 
eoiooies. having relaxed somewhat of the rigour of her 
ancient laws with respect to the commerce of 
the mother-country with the colonies^ to per- 
mit a more liberal intercourse of one colony 
with another. By one of the jealous maxims 
of the old system, all the provinces situated on 
the South Seas were prohibited, under the 
most severe penalties, from holding any com- 
munication with one another. Though each 
of these yield peculiar productions, the reci- 
procal exchange of which might have added to 
the happiness of their respective inhabitants, 
or have facilitated their progress in industry, 
so solicitous was the Council of the Indies to 
prevent their receiving any supply of their 
wants but by the periodical fleets from Eu- 
rope, that, in order to guard against this, 
it cruelly debarred the Spaniards in Peru, in 
the southern provinces of New Spain, in Gua- 
timala, and the New Kingdom of Granada, 
from puch a correspondence with their fellow- 
subject^ as tended manifestly to their mutual 
prosperity. Of all the numerous restrictions 
devised by Spain for securing the exclusive 
trade with her American settlements, none 
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perhaps was more illiberal, none seems to have book 
been more sensibly felt, or to have produced ;;;;;;;2==s 



more hurtful effects. This grievance, coeval 
with the settlements of Spain in the countries 
situated on the Pacific Ocean, is at last re- 
dressed. In the year 1774, Charles III. pub- 
lis(hed an edict, granting to the four great pro- 
vinces which I have mentioned the privilege of 
a free trade with each other.' What may be 
the effects of opening this communication be- 
tween countries destined by their situation for 
reciprocal intercourse, cannot yet be deter- 
mined by experience. They can hardly fail of 
being beneficial and extensive. The motives 
for granting this permission are manifestly no 
less laudable than the principle on which it is 
founded is liberal ; and both discover the pro- 
gress of a spirit in Spain, far elevated above 
the narrow prejudices and maxims on which 
her system for regulating the trade and con- 
ducting the government of her colonies, was 
originally founded. 

At the same time that Spain has been intent New regu. 
on introducing regulations, suggested by more i^mhig X" 
enlarged views of policy, into her system of «°T°?®"* 
American commerce, she has not been mat- met. 



* Real Cedula penes me. Fontz Viage de Espagna, vi. Prologo, 
p. 2. Note XXIX. 
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Reforma- 
tion of the 
courts of 
justice. 



tentive to the interior government of her co- 
lonies. Here, too, there was much room for 
reformation and improvement; and Don Jo- 
seph Galvez, who has now the direction of the 
department for Indian affairs in Spain, has en- 
joyed the best opportunities, not only of ob- 
serving the defects and corruption in the poli-^ 
tical frame of the colonies, but of discovering' 
the sources of those evils. After being em- 
ployed seven years in the New World on an 
extraordinary mission, and with very extensive 
powers, as inspector-general of New Spain ; 
after visiting in person the remote provinces 
of Cinaloa, Sonora, and California, and making 
several important alterations in the state of 
the police and revenue ; be began his ministry 
with a general reformation of the tribunals 
of justice in America. In consequence of the 
progress of population and wealth in the co- 
lonies, the business of the Courts of Audience 
has increased so much, that the number of 
Judges of which they were originally composed- 
has been found inadequate to the growing la- 
bours and duties of the office, and the salaries 
settled upon them have been deemed inferior 
to the dignity of the station. As a remedy for 
both, he obtained a royal edict, establishing an 
additional number of Judges^ in each Court of 



Gazeta de Madriil, 19th March 177(>> 
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Audience, with higher titles, and more ample book 
appointments. ■ 



To the same intelligent minister Spain is in- New cUstn- 
debted for a new distribution of government in ^y^^ 
its American provinces. Even since the esta- "^^^ 
blishment of « third viceroyalty in the New 
Kingdom of Granada, so great is the extent 
of the Spanish dominions in the New World, 
that several places subject to the jurisdiction of 
each viceroy were at such an enormous distance 
from the capitals in which they resided, that 
neither their attention, nor their authority, 
could reach so far. Some provinces subordi- 
nate to the viceroy of New Spain lay above 
two thousand miles from Mexico. There were 
countries subject to the viceroy of Peru still 
farther from Lima. The people in those re- 
mote districts could hardly be said to enjoy 
the benefit of civil government. The oppres- 
sion and insolence of its inferior ministers they 
often feel, and rather submit to these in si- 
lence, than involve themselves in the expense 
and trouble of resorting to the distant capitals, 
where alone they can find redress. As a re- New vicc- 
medy for this, a fourth viceroyalty has been Aug!w6, 
erected, to the jurisdiction of which are sub- ^ pjj^^ 
jected the provinces of Rio de la Plata, Buenos- 
Ayres, Paraguay, Tucuman, Potosi, Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra, Charcas, and the towns of Men- 
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BOOK doza and St. Juan. By this well-judged ar- 
* rangement, two advantages are gained. All 
the inconveniences occasioned by the remote 
situation of those provinces, which had been 
long felt, and long complained of, are in a 
great measure removed. .The countries most 
distant from Lima are separated from the vice- 
royalty of Peru, and united under a superior, 
whose seat of government at Buenos-Ayres 
will be commodious and accessible. The con* 
traband trade with the Portuguese, which was 
become so extensive as must have put a final 
stop to the exportation of commodities from 
Spain to her southern colonies, may be check- 
ed more thoroughly, and with greater facility, 
when the supreme magistrate, by his vicinity 
to the places in which it is carried on, can 
view its progress and effects with his own eyes. 
Don Pedro Zevallos, who has been raised to 
this new dignity with appointments equal to 
those of the other viceroys, is well acquainted 
both with the state and the interest of the 
countries over which he is to preside, having 
served in them long, and with distinction. By 
this dismemberment, succeeding that which 
took place at the erection of the viceroyalty of 
the New Kingdom of Granada, almost two- 
third parts of the territories originally subject 
to the viceroys of Peru are now lopped off from 
their jurisdiction^ 
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The limits of the viceroyalty of New Spain book 



have likewise been considerably circumscribed, 

and with no less propriety and discernment. New go- 

vernment 

Four of its most remote provinces, Sonora, in provinces 
Cinaloa, California, and New Navarre, have ^**°°'*' 
been formed into a separate government. The 
Chevalier de Croix, who is intrusted with this 
command, is not dignified with the title of 
viceroy, nor does he enjoy the appointments 
belonging to that rank; but his jurisdiction is 
altogether independent on the viceroyalty of 
New Spain. The erection of this last govern- 
ment seems to have been suggested, not only 
by the consideration of the remote situation of 
those provinces from Mexico, but by atten- 
tion to the late discoveries made there which 
I have mentioned." Countries containing the 
richest mines of gold that have hitherto been 
discovered in the New World, and which pro- 
bably may rise into great importance, required 
the immediate inspection of a governor, to 
whom they should be specially committed. 
As every consideration of duty, of interest, 
and of vanity, must concur in prompting those 
new governors to encourage such exertions as 
tend to diffuse opulence and prosperity through 
the provinces committed to their charge, the 
beneficial effects of this arrangement may be 



" Book viL 
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^y^^ considerable. Many districts in America long 
rr^ depressed by the langour and feebleness natural 

to provinces which compose the extremities of 
an overgrown empire, may be animated with 
vigour and activity, when brought so near 
the seat of power as to feel its invigorating 
influence. 

Attempts Such, since the accession of the princes of 
J^ertiT th® house of Bourbon to the throne of Spain, 
^^^' has been the progress of their regulations, and 
the gradual expansion of their views with re- 
spect to the commerce and government of their 
American colonies. Nor has their attention 
been so entirely engrossed by what related to 
the more remote parts of their dominions, as to 
render them neglectful of what was still more 
important, the reformation of domestic errors 
and defects in policy. Fully sensible of the 
causes to which the declension of Spain from 
her former prosperity ought to be imputed, 
they have made it a great object of their policy 
to revive a spirit of industry among their sub- 
jects, and to give such extent and perfection 
to their manufactures, as may enable them to 
supply the demands of America from their own 
stock, and to exclude foreigners from a branch 
of commerce which has been so fatal to the 
kingdom. This they have endeavoured to ac- 
complish, by a variety of edicts issued since 
the peace of Utrecht. They have granted 
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bounties for the encouragement of some branches book 
of industry ; they have lowered the taxes on ■ 
others; they have either entirely prohibited, 
or have loaded with additional duties, such fo- 
reign manufuctures as come in competition 
with their own ; they have instituted societies 
for the improvement of trade and agriculture ; 
they have planted colonies of husbandmen ia 
some uncultivated districts of Spain, and di- 
vided among them the waste fields ; they have 
had recourse to every expedient devised by 
commercial wisdom, or commercial jealousy, 
for reviving their own industry, and discoun- 
tenancing that of other nations. These, how- 
ever, it is not my province to explain, or to in- 
quire into their propriety and effects. There 
p^ is no effort of legislation more arduous, no ex- 
periment in policy more uncertain, than an at- 
tempt to revive the spirit of industry where it 
has declined, or to introduce it where it is un- 
known. Nations, already possessed of exten- 
sive commerce, enter into competition with 
such advantages, derived from the large capi- 
tals and extensive credit of their merchants, 
the dexterity of their manufacturers, the alert- 
sess acquired by habit in every department of 
business, that the state which aims at rivalling 
or supplanting them, must expect to struggle 
with many diflSculties, and be content to ad- 
vance slowly. If the quantity of productive 
industry, now in Spain, be compared with that 
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BOOK of the kingdom under the last listless nfioiiircbs 
■ - of the Austrian line, its progress must appear 

considerable, and is sufficient to alarm the jea- 
lousy, and to call forth the most vigorous ef- 
forts of the nations now in possession of the 
lucrative trade which the Spaniairds aim at 
wresting from them. One circumstance may 
render those exertions of Spain an object of 
more serious attention to the other European 
powers. They are not to be ascribed wholly 
to the influence of the crown and its ministers. 
The sentiments and spirit of the people seem 
to second the provident care of their monarchs, 
and to give it greater effect. The nation has 
adopted more liberal ideas, not only with re- 
spect to commerce, but domestic policy. In 
all the later Spanish writers, defects in the ar- 
rangements of their country concerning both 
are acknowledged, and remedies proposed, 
which ignorance rendered their ancestors inca- 
pable of discerning, and pride would not have 
allowed them to confess.^ But after all that 
the Spaniards have done, niuch remains to do. 
Many pernicious institutions and abuses, deeply 
incorporated with the system of internal policy 
and taxation which has been long established 
in Spain, must be abolished, before industry 
and manufactures can riecover an extensive 
activity. 

« See Note XXX. 
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Still, however, the commercial regulations book 
of Spain, with respect to her colonies are too ■■ '^ 



rigid and systematical to be carried into com- ^*»band 
plete execution. The legislature that loads 
trade with impositions too heavy, or fetters it 
by restrictions too severe, defeats its own inten- 
tion, and is only multiplying the inducements 
to violate its statutes, and proposing an high 
premium to encourage illicit traffic. The Spa- 
niards, both in Europe and America, being cir- 
cumscribed in their mutual . intercourse by the 
jealousy of the crown, or oppressed by its ex- 
actions, have their invention continually on the 
stretch how to elude its edicts. The vigilance 
and ingenuity of private interest discover means 
of effecting this, which public wisdom cannot 
foresee, nor public authority prevent. This 
spirit, counteracting that of the laws, pervades 
Uie commerce of Spain with America in all its 
branches ; and from the highest departments in ^ 
government descends to the lowest. The very 
officers appointed to check contraband trade 
are often employed as instruments in carrying 
it on; and the boards .instituted to restrain 
and punish it are the channels through which 
it flows. The Ring is. supposied, by themost 
inteUigenjt Spanish writers, to be defrauded^ by 
various s^rtifices,' of more than one-half of the 



y Solorz. de Ind. Juie^ ii> lib. "v, 
VOL. IV. I 
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BOOK revenue whkfa be oaght to receive from Ame- 
.._ rica ; and as long as it is the interest rf so 

lij^ny persons to screen tliOBe artifices from 
detection, the knowledge of them will never 
readi the throve. *^ How many 0(r£naDCes/' 
says Corita» *^ how many instrnctioiHl, faa# 
<^ many letters from oiir tovercign, ai^ sent in 
<« order to correct abuses^ and how ' Iktie are 
'* they observed, and What ssiall advantiage is 
^ derived from th^m \ To me the did ob^ervs^ 
'< tion ^ipears just, that where there Jdre many 
^ physiciims, and many mediciiMS, there is a 
*^ want of health ; where there are mUny taws, 
" and many judges, there i& want of jostice. 
'' We have viceroys, presents, governpm, oy» 
*' dors, corr%idors, alcaldes, and thouHands of 
'^ algua^ls abound everywhere ; but uotwith*- 
<< standing all ttese^ pldilic abuses continne to 
<' multiply/^^ Tini^ hm increased tbe evils 
which he lamented as e^rly as the nSig^ df 
Philip 11. A spiiSt of corruption has infected 
all the cofa»iEis of S^iaih in Ainerie^/ Mmikf 
removed from the seat of gov^imiiienC^ iinp&h 
tient to acquire Wealthy litat tiiey miry i*eti]m 
speedily from what they are ^t U Odbsidjet hb 
a state 6f edulbm a i%nM)te t^hiftlthful c>Mn* 
try; allured by o|ip0rtiinilie6 tM teilip«ibg td 
be Ksistedi and seduoed by tlie^^ld^im^te ^ 



« MS, iieat» me, 

71 
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those around tfaem, find their sentiments of book 

VIIL 

honoor and of dutj gradually relax. In private ' 



life they give themselves up to a dissolute 
luxury, while in their public conduct they be- 
come unmindful of what they owe to their 
sovereign and to their country. 

Before I close this account of the Spanish Trade be- 
trade in America, there remains one detached, s^" ^^d^ 
bat important branch of it, to be mentioned^ ^tol*^"^" 
Soon after his accession to the throne, Philip II. 
formed a scheme of planting a colony in the 
Philippine islands, which had been neglected 
siaoe the time of their discovery ; and he ac- 
cooc^lished it by means of an armament fitted 
out from New Sjmin/ Manila, in the island i564. 
of LucoBia, was the station chosen for the 
capital of this new establishment. From it an 
active commercial intercourse began with the 
Cliisiese, and a considerable number of that 
industrious people, allured by the prospect of 
gain, settled in the Philippine islands under the 
Evanish piiojtection. They supplied the colony 
so amply with all the valuable productions a»d 
manufactures of the Bast, as enabled it to open 
a trade with America, by a course of narigatton 
the longest from land to land on our globe. 
In the infancy of this trade, it was carried on 



• Torquem, i, lib. v, c 14. 
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BOOK with Callao, on the coast of Peru; but expe- 
* rience having discovered the impropriety of fix- 
ing upon that as the port of communicatidn 
with Manila, the staple of the commerce be- 
tween the East and West was removed from 
Callao to Acapulco^ on the coast of New Spain. 

After various arrangements, it has been 
brought into a regular form. One or . two 
ships depart annually from Acapulco, which 
are permitted to carry out silver to the amount 
of five hundred thousand pesos,^ but they have 
hardly any thing else of value on board; in re- 
turn for which, they bring back spices^ dnigs^ 
china^ and japan wares, calicoes, chintz^ mus- 
lins^ silks^ and every precious article with 
which the benignity of the climate, or the in- 
genuity of its people, has enabled the East to 
supply the rest of the world. For some, time 
the merchants of Peru were admitted to parti- 
cipate in this traffic, and might send annually 
a ship to Acapulco, to wait the arrival of the 
vessels from Manila, and receive a proportional 
share of the commodities which they imported. 
At length, the Peruvians were excluded from 
this trade by most rigorous edicts, and all the 
commodities from the East reserved solely for 
the consumption of New Spain. 



^ Recop. lib. ix, c 45, L G. 
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li^ consequence of this indulgence^ the in- book 
babitants of that country enjoy advantages ' 

unknown in the other Spanish colonies. The 
manufactures of the East are not only more 
suited to a warm climate, and more showy 
than those of Europe, but can be sold at a 
lower price ; while, at the same time, the pro- 
fits upon them are so considerable as to enrich 
all those who are employed either in bringing 
them from Manila, or vending them in New 
Spain. As the interest both of the buyer and 
seller concurred in favouring this branch of 
commerce, it has continued to extend, in spite 
of regulations concerted with the most anxious 
jealousy to circumscribe it. Under cover of 
what the laws permit to be imported, great 
quantities of India goods are poured into the 
markets of New Spain ;"" and when the flota 
arrives at Vera Cruz from Europe, it often 
finds the wants of the people already supplied 
by cheaper and more acceptable commodities. 

There is not, in the commercial arrange- 
ments of Spain, any circumstance more inex- 
plicable than the permission of this trade be- 
tween New Spain and the Philippines, or more 
repugnant to its fundamental maxim of holding 
the colonies in perpetual dependence on the 



See Note XXXI. 
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BOOK mother-country, by prohibiting any commercial 
' intercourse that might suggest to them the 
idea of receiving a supply of their wants from 
any other quarter. This permission must ap« 
pear still more extraordinary, from considering 
that Spain herself carries on no direct trade 
with her settlements in the Philippines, and 
grants a privilege to one of her American co^ 
lonies which she denies to her subjects in 
Europe. It is probable that the colonists who 
originally took possession of the Philipfones, 
having been sent out from New Spain, b^un 
this intercourse with a country which they 
considered, in some measure, as their parent 
state, before the court of Madrid was aware of 
its consequences, or could establish regulations 
in order to prevent it. Many remonstrances 
have been presented against this trade, as de- 
trimental to Spain, by diverting into another 
channel a large portion of that treasure which 
ought to flow into the kingdom, as tending to 
give rise to a spirit of independence in the co- 
lonies, and to encourage innumerable frauds, 
against which it is impossible to guard, in trans- 
actions so far removed from the inspection of 
government. But as it requires no slight efifort 
of political wisdom and vigour to abolish any 
practice which numbers are interested in sup- 
, porting, and to which time has added the sanc- 

tion of its authority, the commerce between 
New Spain and Manila seems to be as consi- 
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deroble as ever, tod itiay be considered as one book 

chief cause of tha elegance and spteodour con- '- 

sfNctious tti tbis part of the Spanish dominions. 



But natwithstanding this general corruption Pubiic i 

venue ft 
America. 



in the colonies of Spain, and the diminution of ^^°"«^~"» 



the income behmging to the public, occasioned 
l^ the tUicit importations made by foreigners, 
as weli 83 by the various frauds of which the 
colonists themseWes are guilty in their com- 
mefce with the parent state, the Spanish mo« 
narchs receive a very considerable revenue 
firom their American dominions. This arises 
from taxes of various kinds, which may be 
divided into three capital branches. The first 
contains what is paid to the King, as sovereign, 
or superior lord of the New World; to this 
class belongs the duty on the gold and silver 
raised from the mines, and the tribute exacted 
from the Indians ; the former is termed by the 
Spanianls the right ofsigniory, the latter is the 
duty of vassalage. The second branch compre- 
hends the numerous duties upon commerce, 
which accompany and oppress it in every step 
of its progress, from the greatest transactions 
of the wholesale merchant, to the petty traffic 
of the vender by retail. The third includes 
what accrues to the King, as head of the 
church, and administrator of ecclesiastical funds 
in the New World. In consequence of this he 
receives the first fruits, annates, spoils, and 
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'■ chamber in Europe ; and is entitled likewise to 



. the profit arising from the sale of the bull of 
Cruzado. This bull, which is published every 
two years, contains an absolution from past 
offences by the Pope, and, among other immu- 
nities, a permission to eat several kinds of pro- 
hibited food during Lent, and on meagre days. 
The monks employed in dispersing those bulls 
extol their virtues with all the fervour of in- 
terested eloquence ; the people, ignorant and 
credulous, listen with implicit assent; and 
every person in the Spanish colonies, of Euro- 
pean, Creolian, or mixed race, purchases a 
bull, which is deemed essential to his salva- 
tion, at the rate set upon it by goveirnment.** 

itsamount What may be the amount of those various 
funds, it is almost impossible to determine with 
precision. The extent of the Spanish domi- 
nions in America, the jealousy of government, 
which renders them inaccessible to foreigners, 
the mysterious silence which the Spaniards are 
accustomed to observe with respect to the in- 
terior state of their colonies, combine in cover- 
ing this subject with a veil, which it is not easy 
to remove. But an account, apparently no less 
accurate than it is curious, has lately been 



«» See Note XXXII. 
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published of the royal revenue in New Spkin, book 
from which we may form some idea with re- ' 

spect to what is collected in the other pro- 
vinces. According to that account^ the crown 
does not receive from all the departments of 
taxation in New Spain above a million of oiir 
money, from which one- half must be deducted 
as the expense of the provincial establishment.* 
Peru, it is probable, yields a sum not inferior 
to this ; and if we suppose that allr the other 
regions of America, including the islands, fur- 
nish a third share of equal value, we shall not 
perhaps be far wide from the truth, if we con- 
clude, that the net public revenue of Spain, 
raised in America, does not exceed a million 
and a half sterling. This falls far short of the 
immense sums to which suppositions, founded 
upon conjecture, have raised the Spanish re- 
venue in America/ It is remarkable, however, 
upon one account. Spain and Portugal are the 
only European powers who derive a direct re- 
venue from their colonies. All the advantage 
that accrues to other nations from their Ame- 
rican dominions, arises from the exclusive en- 
joyment of their trade ; but besides this, Spain 
has brought her colonies to contribute towards 
increasing the power of the state ; and, in re- 
turn for protection, to bear a proportional share 
of the common burden. 

Sec Note XXXIII. ^ Sec Note XXXIV. 
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' puted to be the amount of the Spanbh re^cmte 



from Ameriea arises. irboUf from the taxes col- 
lected there^ and is ht from being the whole 
of what accrues to tbe Krng from his d^m- 
nions in the New^ Woribd. The heavy duties 
impocied on the commodities ^i:ported from 
Spain to America,^ as well as what is paid hy 
those which she sends home in return ; th^ tax 
upohi the negro slaves, with which Afriea sup» 
piies the New Worlds togiether wii& ^setvieinrl 
smaller branches of finance, iiring targe sums 
into the treasury, th^ precise extent of which 
I cannot pretend to ascertain* 

Expense of BuT if the revenuc whicb Spain draws from 
B^ministra- America be great, the expense 4>f administra* 
tion in her colonies bears proportion to it. In 
every department, even of her domestic police 
and finances, Spain has adopted a system mwe 
complex, and more encumbered with a variety 
of tribunals, and a multitude of officers, than 
that of any European nation, in which the so- 
vereign possesses such extensive power. From 
the jealous spirit with which Spain watches 
over her American settlements, and her en- 
deavours to guard against fraud in provinces 
so remote from inspection, boards and officers 



» See Note XXXV. 
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have been roultiplied there with still more book 
anxious attention. In a country where the ■ 
expense of tiring is great, the salaries allotted 
to every person in ptiWkr oflBce must be high, 
and must load the revenue with an immense 
burden. The parade of governnient greatly 
ffugments the weight of it. The viceroys of 
Mexico, Peru, and the New Kingdom of Gra- 
Hada, as representatives of the King's person, 
among people fond of ^ostentation, maintain all 
the stale and dignity of royalty. Their courts 
are formed upon the model of that at Madrid, 
with horse and foot guards, a household re- 
gularly established, numerous attendants, and 
ensigns of power, displaying sudh pomp as 
hardly retains the appearance of a delegated 
authority. All the expense incurred by sup- 
porting the external and permanent order of 
government is defrayed hy the crown. The 
viceroys have, besides, peculiar appointments 
suited to their exalted station. The salaries 
fixed by law are indeed extremely moderate ; 
that of the viceroy of Peru is only thirty thou- 
sand ducats ; and that of the viceroy of Mexico 
twenty thousand ducats.** Of late they have 
been raised to forty thousand. 

These salaries, however, constitute but a 
small part of the revenue enjoyed by the vice- 

** liecop. lib. iii, tit. iii, c 72. 
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. ■- extending to every department of governmjenty 
and the power of disposing of many lucrative 
offices, afford them many opportunities. of ac- 
cumulating wealth. To these, which :may be 
considered as legal and allowed emoluments, 
large sums are often added by exactions, which, 
in countries so far removed from the seat of 
government, it is not easy to discover, and im- 
possible to restrain. By monopolising some 
branches of comn^erce, by a lucrative concert! 
in others, by conniving at the frauds of mer* 
chants, a viceroy may raise such an annual re- 
venue, as no subject of any European monarch 
eiyoys.* From the single article of presents 
made to him on the anniversary of his Name- 
day (which is always observed as an high fes- 
tival, I am informed that a viceroy has been 
known to receive sixty thousand pesos. Ac- 
cording to a Spanish saying, the legal revenues 
of a viceroy are known, his real profits depend 
upon his opportunities and his conscience. Sen- 
sible of this, the Kings of Spain, as I have 
formerly observed, grant a commission to their 
viceroys only for a few years. This circum- 
stance, however, renders them often more ra- 
pacious, and adds to the ingenuity and ardour 
wherewith they labour to improve every mo- 



Sec Note XXXVI. 
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ment of power which they know is hastening book 
fast to a period ; and short as its duration is, ' 

it usually affords sufficient time for repairing a 
shattered fortune, or for creating a new one. 
But even in situations so trying to human 
frailty, there are instances of virtue that re- 
mains unseduced. In the year 1772, the Mar- 
quis de Croix finished the term of his vice- 
royalty in New Spain with unsuspected in- 
tegrity ; and instead of bringing home exorbi- 
tant wealth, returned with the admiration and 
applause of a grateful people, whom his go- 
vernment had rendered happy. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tab original plan of my father, the late Dr. Robert* 
jon, with reKjped to the History of America, oompre* 
hendfd not only an account of the discovery of that 
country^ and of the conquests and oolonieb of the Spa^ 
niards, bat embraced also the hfetory of the British and 
Portagnese establishments in the New World, and of 
tfae fietdenients made by ^e several nations of Europe 
in' the West*India Islands. It was bis intention not to 
have pubBdied any part of the Work until the whole 
was completed. In the Preface to his History of Ame* 
tiea, he has staled the reasons which induced him to de- 
part from that resolution, wd to publbh the Two to- 
lumes which contain an account of the discovery of the 
fiew Worlds and of the progress of the Spanish arms 
and colonies in that quarter of the globe. He says, 
^< he had made some progress in the History of Britbh 
America;^ tad he announces his intention to return to 
that part of his Work, as soon as the ferment which at 
Uiat time prevailed in the British Colonies in America 
should subside, and regular government be re-established. 
Various causes incurred in preventing him from fulfil- 
ling bis intention. 

Duitiiio the course of a tedious illness, which he early 
foresaw would have a fatal termination. Dr. Kobertson 
at different times destroyed* many of his papers. But 
after his death, I found that part of the History of 
British America which he had wrote many years berore, 
and which is now offered to the Public. It is ^written 
with his own hand, as all his Works were ; it is as care- 

VOL. IV. I * 
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fully corrected as any part of his tnanuscripts which I 
have ever seen ; and he had thought it worthy of being 
preserved, as it escaped the flames to which so nliany 
other papers had been commKted. I read it with the 
utmost attention ; but, before I came to any resolutioii 
about the publication, I put the MS. into the handsof 
some of those friends whom my father used to consult 
on such occasions, as it would have been rashness and 
presumption in me to have trusted to my owh partial 
decision. It was perused by some other persons, also, in 
whose taste and judgment I have the greatest confidence: 
by all of them I was encouraged to offer it to the Public, 
as a fragment curious and interesting in itself, and not 
inferior to any of my father^s works. 

When I deteixnined to follow that advice, it was a 
circumstance of great weight with me, that as I never 
could think myself at liberty to destroy! those papers, 
which my father had thought woi^hy of b^ing preserved, 
and as I could not know into whose hands they might 
hereafter fall, I considered it as certain that they would 
be published at some future period; Whea they might 
meet with an £ditor who, not being actuated by the 
same sacred regard for the reputation of the Author, 
which I feel, might make alterations and additions, and 
obtrude the whole on the public as a genuine and 
authentic^ work. The MS. is now published, such as 
it was left by the Author ; nor have I presumed to make 
any addition, alteration, or correction whatever. 

W. ROBERTSON- 

Queek-Steeet, Edikburoh, 
AprU, 1796. 
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The dominions of Great Britain in America book 
are next in extent to those of Spain. Its ac- ^^' 



coveries ; 



quisitions there are a recompense due to those SpirU of 
enterprising talents which prompted the Eng- awXned 
lish to enter early on the career of discovery, ^y cow^ 
and to pursue it with persevering ardour, bus's dis- 
England was the second nation that ventured 
to visit the New World. The account of Co- 
lumbus's successful voyage filled all Europe 
with astonishment and admiration. But in 
England it did something more; it excited a 
vehement desire of emulating the glory of 
Spain, and of aiming to obtain some share in 
those advantages which were expected in this 
new field opened to national activity. The at- 

VOL. IV. IT 
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BOOK tention of the English court had been turned 
' towards the discovery of unknown countries. 



by its negotiation with Bartholomew Columbus. 
Henry YII. having listened to his propositions 
with a more favourable ear than could have 
been expected from a cautious, distrustful 
prince, averse by habit as well as by temper to 
new and hazardous projects, he was more easily 
induced to approve of a voyage for discovery, 
proposed by some of his own subjects, soon 
after the return of Christopher Columbus. 

«*e^«d by But though the English had spirit to form 
nessinnL the schemc, they had not, at that period, at- 
^*'*'°°* tained to such skill in navigation as qualified 
them for carrying it into execution. From the 
inconsiderate ambition of its monarcbs, the 
nation had long wasted its genius and activity 
in peniicious and ineffectual efforts to conquer 
France. When this ill-directed ardour began 
to abate, the fatal contest between the houses 
of York and Lancaster turned the arms of one 
half of the kingdom against the other, and ex- 
hausted the vigour of both. During the course 
of two centuries, while industry and commerce 
were making gradual progress, both in the 
south and north of Europe, the English con- 
tinued so blind to the advantages of their own 
situation, that they hardly began to bend their 
thoughts towards those objects and pursuits 
to which they are indebted for their present 
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lOipiilence aad ppw^r. While the grading vessels ^^^ 
of Usiy^ SpaiOt «n4 Portugal, as well as those == 
of the Haas Towns, visited the most remote 
ports in Europe, and carried .on an active in- 
tercourse with |t$ various nations, the Engliiph 
did little more than cre?p ialong jtheir own 
^asts, in small barks, which conveyed the prOf- 
duQtions of one eouotrj to another. Their 
commerce was almost wholly passive. Tfeeir 
ii^.anfcs were applied by f^trangers; and wbat- 
mm: necessary pir lu^cury of life 4;heir own 
^p^KUjatry did not yield, was imported in foreign 
Jbotioms. The cross of St. George was seldom 
displayed beyond the precincts of thp narrow 
seas. Hardly any English ship traded with 
.Spain (CUT Portugal before the >beginnii\g pf the 
£ift^iith century ; and half a pentMry more 
.elapsed before the English mariners became so 
^dv^oil^uroiis as to e^ter the Mediterranean. 

Jn this infancy of navigatipo, Henry could Expedition 
^mt cQinmit the conduct of an armament, td, under' 
destined to ,e3(;plore unknown ri^gions, to his ^LSi^ 
-own subjects. He invested Giov^anni Gaboto, c**>®^- 
a Venetian adventurer, who had settled in 
Bristol, with the chief commaiid; and issued 
a. commission to him and his three sons, em- 
powering them to ^ail, under the banner of 
England, towards the east, north, or west, in 
order to discover countries unoccupied by any 
Christian state ; to take possession of them in 
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^OOK his name, and to carry on an exclusive trade 
■ with the inhabitants, under condition of pay- 
ing a fifth part of the free profit on every 
voyage to the crown. This commission was 
granted on March 5th, 1495, in less than two 
years after the return of Columbus from Ame- 
rica.* But Cabot (for that is the name he 
assumed in England, and by which he is best 
known) did not set out on his voyage for two 
years. He, together with his second son Se- 
Ma7,i497 bastian, embarked at Bristol, on board a ship 
furnished by the King, and was accompanied 
by four small barks, fitted out by the mer- 
chants of that city. 



Cabot dis* 
covers New- 
foundland, 
and sails 
along the 
coast of 
Vbginia. 



As in that age the most eminent navigators, 
formed by the instructions of Columbus, or 
animated by his example, were guided by ideas 
derived from his superior knowledge and expe- 
rience, Cabot had adopted the system of that 
great man concerning the probability of open- 
ing a new and shorter passage to the East- 
Indies, by holding a western course. The 
opinions which Columbus had formed with re- 
spect to the islands which he had discovered, 
was universally received. They were supposed 
to lie contiguous to the great continent of In- 
dia, and to constitute a part of the vast coun- 



Hakluyt, iii, 4. 
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tries comprehended under that general name, book 
Cabot accordingly deemed it probable, that, ' 

by steering to the north-west, he might reach 
India by a shorter course than that which Co- 
lumbus had taken, and hoped to fall in with 
the coast of Cathay, or China, of whose fer- 
tility and opulence the descriptions of Marco 
Polo had excited high ideas. After sailing for 
some weeks due west, and nearly on the paral- 
lel of the port from which he took his depar- 
ture, he discovered a large island, which he 
called Prima Visia, and his sailors Newfound- 
land ; and in a few days he descried a smaller 
isle, to which he gave the name of St. John. 
lie landed on both these, made some observa- June 24. 
tions on their soil and productions, and brought 
off three of the natives. Continuing his course 
westward, he soon reached the continent of 
North America, and sailed along it from the 
fifty-sixth to the thirty-eighth degree of lati- 
tude, from the coast of Labrador to that of 
Virginia. As his chief object was to discover 
some inlet that might open a passage to the 
west, it does not appear that he landed any- 
where during this extensive run ; and he re- 
turned to England, without attempting either 
settlement or conquest in any part of that con- 
tinent.^ 

b Monson's Naval Tracts^ in Churchill's Collect, m, 211. 
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T60QK If it had been Henry's purpose to prow- 
-■ ■ , /■■ ■ • cute the object of the commission given hy 
Henry does jjim to Cabot, Btid to take possession of thd 
byCabot'c countHes which be bad discovered^ th^ suc*^ 
^* cess of this voyage must have answered hid 
most sanguine expectations. He subjects werd 
undoubtedly the first Europeans who had vi-* 
sited that part of the American continent, and 
nVere entitled to whatever right of property 
prior discovery is supposed to confer. Coun* 
tries which stretched in an uninterrupted 
course through such a large portion of the 
temperate zone, opened a prospect of settling 
to advantage under mild climates, and in a 
fertile soil. But by the time that Cabot re- 
turned to England, he found both the state 
of affairs and the King's inclination unfi^vur^ 
able to any schenfie, the execution of which 
would have required tranquillity and leisure. 
Henry was involved in a war with Scotland, 
and his kingdom wits not yet fully composed 
after the commotion excited by a formidable 
insurrection of his own subjects in the west. 
An ambassador from Ferdinand of Arrdgoil 
was then in London ; and as Henry set ^ 
high value upon the friendship of that mo^ 
narch, for whose character he professed titbGh 
admiration, perhaps from its similarity to hll 
own, and was endeavouring to strengthen 
their union by negotiating the marriage Which 
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afterwards took place between his eldest son book 

IX. 

and the Princess Catherine, he was cautious === 
of giving any offence to a prince jealous to 
excess of all his rights. From the position 
of the islands and continent which Cabot had 
discovered, it was evident that they lay within 
the limits of the ample donative which the 
bounty of Alexander VI. had conferred upon 
Ferdinand and Isabella. No person, in that 
age, questioned the validity of a papal grant ; 
and Ferdinand was not of a temper to relin* 
quish any claim to which he had a shadow 
of title. Submission to the authority of the 
Pope, and deference for an ally whom he 
courted, seem to have concurred with Henry's 
own situation in determining him to abandon 
a scheme, in which he had engaged with some 
degree of ardour and expectation. No at- 
tempt towards discovery was made in £ng- 
land during the remainder of his reign; and 
Sebastian Cabot, finding no encouragement for 
his active talents there, entered into the ser-* 
vice of Spain.* 



« Some schemes of discovery seem to have been formed in England 
towards the begioning of the sixteenth century. But as there is no 
other memorial of them, than what remains in a patent granted by tha 
King to the adTentuiwrt, it is probable that they were feeble or abortive 
projects. If any attempt had been made in consequence of this patent, 
it would not have escaped the knowledge of a compiler so industrious and 
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BOOK This is the most probable account of the 
■ sudden cessation of Henry's activity, after such 
mwuLtero' ^ucccss in his first essay as might have encou- 
cessora. raged him to persevere. The advantages of 
commerce, as well as its nature, were so little 
understood in England about this period, that 
by an act of parliament in the year 1488, the 
taking of interest for the use of money was pro- 
hibited under severe penalties.** And by an- 
other law, the profit arising from dealing in 
bills of exchange was condemned as savouring 
of usury .^ It is not surprising, then, that no 
great effort should be made to extend trade, 
by a nation whose commercial ideas were still 
so crude and illiberal. But it is more difficult . 
to discover what prevented this scheme of 
Henry VII. from being resumed during the 
reigns of his son and grandson ; and to give 
any reason why no attempt was made, either 
to explore the northern continent of America 
more fully, or to settle in it. Henry VIII. 
was frequently at open enmity with Spain ; 
the value of the Spanish acquisitions in Ame- 
rica had become so well known, as might have 
excited his desire to obtain some footing in 

inqttuitiTe a8.Hakluyt. In lus patent, Henry restricts the adventurers 
fh>m encroaching on the countries discovered by the Kings of Pdrtugal, 
or aqy ^jfither Prince in confederacy with England. Rymer*8 FoDdera, 
vol. xiii, p. 37* 
* 3 Hen. VIL, c 5. '3 Hen. VII., c 6. 
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those opulent regions; and during a consi- book 
derable part of his reign, the prohibitions in a ' 

papal bull would not have restrained him from 
making encroachment upon the Spanish domi- 
nions. But the reign of Henry was not fa- 
vourable to the progress of discovery. During 
one period of it, the active part which he took 
in the affairs of the continent, and the vigour 
with which he engaged in the contest between 
the two mighty rivals, Charles V. and Francis L, 
gave full occupation to the enterprising spirit 
both of the King and his nobility. During an- 
other period of his administration, his famous 
controversy with the court of Rome kept the 
nation in perpetual agitation and suspense. 
Engrossed by those objects, neither the King 
nor the nobles had inclination or leisure to turn 
their attention to new pursuits ; and without 
their patronage and aid, the commercial part 
of the nation was too inconsiderable to make 
any effort of consequence. Though England, 
by its total separation from the church of 
Rome, soon after the accession of Edward VI., 
disclaimed that authority which, by its pre- 
sumptuous partition of the globe between two 
favourite nations, circumscribed the activity of 
every other state within very narrow limits, 
yet a feeble minority, distracted with faction, 
was not a juncture for forming schemes of 
doubtful success and remote utility. The bi- 
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gdtry of Mary» and her marriage witb PbiHp, 
disposed her to pay a sacred regard to that 
grant of the Holy See, which vested in a hns^* 
band, on whom she doated, an exclusive right 
to every part of the New World* Thus, through 
a singular succession of various causes, sixty-^ 
one years elapsed from the time that the Eng- 
lish discovered North America, during whidi 
their monarchs gave little attention to that 
country which was destined to be annexed to 
their crown, and to be a chief source of its 
opulence and power. 



Expedition 
to South 
America* 
under the 
command 
of Sebastian 
Cabot 



But though the public contributed little to« 
wards the progress of discovery, naval skill, 
knowledge of commerce, and a spirit of en- 
terprise, began to spread among the English. 
During the reign of Henry VIII. several new 
channels of trade were opened, and private ad* 
venturers visited remote countries, with which 
England had formerly no intercourse. Some 
merchants of Bristol having fitted out two 
ships for the southern regions of America, 
committed the conduct of them to Sebastian 
Cabot, who bad quitted the service of Spain. 
He visited the coasts of BrasiU and touched 
at the islands of Hispaniola and Peurto-Rico ; 
and though tlas voyage seems not to have been 
beneficial to the adventurers, it extended the 
sphere of English navigation, and added to the 
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imtiotial stock of natltical science/ Tbou&rh SOdK 

IX. 

disappointed in tiieir expectatiohs of profit in ^;;;;;s= 



this first ^ss^y, the merchants Were not drs* 
couraged. They sent, successively, several ves- 
sels from different ports towards the same 
quarter, and seem to have carried on an in- 
terloping trade in the Portuguese settlements 
with success * Nor was it only towards the 
West that the activity of the English was di- 
rected. Other merchants began to extend 
their commercial views to the East; and by 
establishing an intercourse with several islands 
in the Archipelago, and with some of the 
towns on the coast of Syria, they found a new 
market for woollen cloths (the only manufac- 
tui'e which the nation had begun to cultivate), 
Uttd supplied their countrymen with various 
produetibns of the East, formerly unknown, 
01* received from the Venetians at an exorbi- 
tant price.** 

But the discovery of a shorter passage to UMuccesi- 
the EastJndies, by the north-west, was still ^aSa 
the favourite pi*oject of the nation, which be- north-w«t 
held With envy the vast Wealth that flowed the East- 
into P6rtugal from its commerce with those ^^^^ 
regions. The scheme was accordingly twice 



^ Hakluyt, ui, 498. s Ibid, iii, 700. 

»» Ibid, ii, 96, &c 
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1527 and 
1536. 



resumed under the long administration of 
Henry VIIL ; first with some slender aid from 
the King, and then by private merchants. 
Both voyages were disastrous and unsuccessful. 
In the former, one of the ships was lost. In 
the latter, the stock of provisions was so ill 
proportioned to the number of the crew, that 
although they were but six months at sea, 
many perished with hunger, and the survivors 
were constrained to support life by feeding on 
the bodies of their dead companions.* 



Sir Hugh 
Waiough- 
by sails in 
search of a 
north-east 
passage. 



The vigour of a commercial spirit did not 
relax in the reign of Edward VI. The great 
fisherys on the banks of Newfoundland became 
an object of attention ; and from some regu- 
lations for the encouragement of that branch 
of trade, it seems to have been prosecuted with 
activity and success.*" But the prospect of 
opening a communication with China and the 
Spice Islands, by some other route than round 
the Cape of Good Hope, still continued to al- 
lure the English, more than any scheme of ad- 
venture. Cabot, whose opinion was deservedly 
of high authority in whatever related to naval 
enterprise, warmly urged the English to make 
another attempt to discover this passage. As 
it had been thrice searched for in vain, by steer- 

* Hakluyt, i, 213, &c ; iii, 129, 130. VIbid. iii, 131. 
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ing towards the north-west, he proposed that a book 
trial should now be made by the north-east; 



and supported this advice by such plausible 
reasons and conjectures, as excited sanguine 
expectations of success. Several noblemen and 
persons of rank, together with some principal 
merchants, having associated for this purpose, 
were incorporated, by a charter from the King, 
under the title of The Company of Merchant 
Adventurers for the Discovery of Regions, Do- 
minions, Islands, and Places unknown. Cabot, 1553. 
who was appointed governor of this company, 
soon fitted out two ships and a bark, furnished 
with instructions in his own hand, which dis^ 
cover the great extent both of his naval skill 
and mercantile sagacity. 

Sir Hugh Willoughby, who was intrusted 
with the command, stood directly northwards 
along the coast of Norway, and doubled the May 10. 
North Cape. But in that tempestuous ocean, 
his small squadron was separated in a violent 
storm. Willoughby's ship and the bark took 
refuge in an obscure harbour in a desert part 
of Russian Lapland, where he and all his com- wiUough- 
panions were frozen to death. Richard Chan- one of^hu* 
celour, the captain of the other vessel, was sWpswin- 

*^ . ters at 

more fortunate ; he entered the White Sea, and Archangd. 
wintered in safety at Archangel. Though no 
vessel of any foreign nation had ever visited 
that quarter of the globe before, the inhabitants 
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900K received their v^w visitors with fin boapitality 
sssi=ss which would have done honour to a more p<»r 



lished people* The iBnglish learned ihere« that 
this was a province of ,a vast emfure^ subject to 
the Great Duke or Czar of Muscovj* who K" 
sided in a great city twelve hundred miles {from 
The cap. Archangel. Chaocelour, with a spirit becom- 
M^Jiw? i"g •** officer emplo3r.ed in an expedition for 
discovery, did not hesitate a moment about the 
part which he ought to take, and set out for 
that distant capital. On his arrival ia Moscow* 
he was admitted to audience, and delivered a 
.letter which the Captain of each stup had re- 
ceived from Edward VI. for the sovereign of 
whatever country they ahould discover, to John 
Vasiiowitz, who at that time filled the Russian 
throne. John, though he ruled over his sub- 
jects with the cruelty and caprice of a barba- 
rous despot, was not destitute of political saga- 
city. He instantly perceived the happy con- 
sequences that might flow .from opening an 
intercourse between his dominions and the 
western nations of Europe ; and, delighted 
with the fortunate event to which he was in- 
debted for this unexpected benefit, he tr^ted 
Chancelour with great respect, and, by a letter 
Feb. 1654. to the King of England, invited his subjects 
to trade in the Russian dominions, with ample 
promises of protection and favour.^ 

1 Hakluyt, i, 226, ftc. 
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CBAKCEL0Ufi« on his retuni, found Mary book 
seated on tke English tbrone. The sueoess of ^:;:;;;;;^;^^ 



tbis voyage, the disooveiy of a new course of '^'^*'^ 
Bavigation, the establishment of commerce with Kusd*. 
a vast empire, the name of which was then 
hardly known in the West, and the hope of ar- 
riving, in this direction, at those regions which 
had been so long the object of desire, excited 
a wonderful ardour to prosecute the design 
with greater vigour. Mary, impllicttly guided 
by h^ husband in every act of administratiovi, 
was not unwilling to turn the commercial acti- 
vity of her subjects towards a quarter where 
it could not excite the jealousy of Spain, by 
encroaching on its possessions in the New 
World. She wrote to John Vasilowitz in the 
most respectful terms, couriing his friendship. 
She confirmed the charter of Edward VI., em- 
powered Chancelour, and two agents appoint- 
ed by the company, to negotiate with the Czar 
in her name ; and according to the spirit of 
that age, she granted an exclusive right of 
trade with Russia to the Corporation of Mer- 
chant adventurers."^ In virtue of this, they 
not only estahlished an active and gainful com- 
merce with Russia, but, in hopes of reaching 
China, they pushed their discoveries eastwards 
vto the coast of Nova Zembla, the straits of 



- Hfjduyt,!, 258,Ac. 
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BOOK Waigatz, and towards the mouth of the great 
^^s;:;;:;;^ rlvcr Oby. But in those frozen seas, which 



Nature seems not to have destined for navi- 
gation, they were exposed to innumerable dis- 
asters, and met with successive disappoint- 
ments. 

Communi. NoR wcre their attempts to open a commu- 
^dia hy uication with India made only in this channel. 
^°^ They appointed some of their factors to ac- 

company the Russian caravans which travelled 
into Persia by the way of Astracan and the 
Caspian Sea, instructing them to penetrate as 
far as possible towards the east, and to en- 
deavour, not only to establish a trade with 
those countries, but to acquire every infor- 
mation that might afford any light towards 
the discovery of a passage to China by the 
north-east." Notwithstanding a variety of 
dangers to which they were exposed in tra- 
velling through so many provinces, inhabited 
by fierce and licentious nations, some of these 
factors reached Bokara, in the province of 
Chorassan ; and though prevented from ad- 
vancing farther by the civil wars which de- 
solated the country, they returned to Europe 
with some hopes of extending the commerce 
of the Company into Persia, and with much in-^ 



Hakluyt^ i, 301. 
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telligence concerning the state of those remote ^S?^ 
regions of the east."* === 



Thb successful progress of the Merchant Expedition 

tit iJi^ mmat 

Adventurers in discovery roused the emula- of Aftica. 
tion of their countrymen^ and turned their 
activity into new channels. A commercial in-> 
tercourse, hitherto unattempted by the Eng- 
lish, having been opened with the coast of 
Barbary, the specimens which that afforded of 
the valuable productions of Africa invited some 
enterprising navigators to visit the more re- 
mote provinces of that quarter of the globe. 
They sailed along its western shore, traded in 
different ports on both sides of the Line, and 
after acquiring considerable knowledge of those 
countries, returned with a cargo of gold dust, 
ivory, and other rich commodities, little known 
at that time in England. This commerce with 
Africa seems to have been pursued with vi- 
gour, and was at that time no less innocent 
than lucrative ; for as the English had then no 
demand for slaves, they carried it on for many 
years without violating the rights of humanity. 
Thus far did the English advance during a 
period which may be considered as the infant 
state of their navigation and commerce; and 
feeble as its steps at that time may appear to 



p HaUttyt, i, 310, a^c. 
VOL. IV. L 
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BOOK u9^ we trace them with an iaterestiogcttriority, 
■ and look back with satisfaction to the early 



essays of that spirit which we now behold in 
the full maturity of its strength. £v«n in 
those first efforts of the En§^b^ an inteUigent 
observer wiU discern presages of their futuiie 
imiH'ovement. As soon as the ^tctirityof *tbe 
nation was ,put in motion, it took various di« 
rections, and exerted itself in each with that 
steady, persevering mdustry, which is the BOttl 
and guide of commerce. Neitb^ discoumged 
by the hardships and dangers to whidi they 
were exposed in those northern seas which 
they first attempted to ex^plore, nor afr^ df 
venturing into the sultry climates of the torrid 
zone, the English, during the reigns of H^;ii7 
VIIL, Edward VI., and Mary, opened some of 
the mpst considerable sources of their conraier-^ 
cial opulence, and gavie a beginning to thdr 
trade with Turkey, with Africa, with Russia, 
and with Newfoundland. 

iteign of By the progress which England had already 
^"^^^ made in navigation and com^m^ce, it was now 
todiscovery. prepared for advancing farther; and on the 
accession of Elizabeth to the thro&e, a period 
commenced extremely ausfHcious to this spirit 
which was rising in the nation. The do- 
mestic tranquillity of the kingdom, maintained, 
almost without interruption, during the course 
of a long and prosperous reign; the peace 
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withiiiamgBimtifmff tl^ mhsistei more than book 
twenty |»&rs aSter Elusabeth wqj seated oq tibe . " 
tlHrone ; tite Queen's attentive economy, which 
cxenopted her eulgects from the burden of 
iaxes opficemve to traide; the popularity of 
Juer Adminjatratien ; were all favourable to 
ifiommercial entmp$ae» aod caUed it forth into 
▼igerow exertion. The diftcermig eye of EU- . 
zabeth having early perceived that the secwity 
i0f a kingdom, ^environed by the $^a, dc^endeid 
«aa its twml foree, «be began her gov^rnmoAt 
nnA aidding to the number and streis^tb of tbe 
trogBal nayj ; which, during a factious minority, 
tmd a reiga intent du no object ,but that pf 
iwjqireesiiig iberiesy, 4)ad been jpeglepted^ and 
amSateAio decay. She filled ;her arseiial3 with 
jnaiial atmes ; ^be built s^^eral ship^ of gfeat 
fiosc^, MCQgSing to the tidews of that age, and 
tfiDcouragfid her subjects to imitate her ex- 
dooDpIe, rthat they might no longer depend ofi 
ibr^^^ners, from whom the £ngUsh had .hitibi^r- 
-to purchased aU ves^ei^ of any considerably 
i)urden.^ By those e£Eofts the skill qf the 
Bnglish artificers was improve, the niunbi^ 
of sailors increai^d, mA 4be att^^ntion of the 
puUic turned to the navy, as the wost ini- 
portaAt national object. Xn^t^ad of abandon- 
ing any of the new channels of commerce 



P Caaoid. Annales, p. 70, edlC^-CIS; fol. 
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BOOK which had been opened in the three preceding 
■ reigns, the English frequented them with 
greater assiduity, and the patronage of their 
sovereign added vigour to all their efforts. In 
order to secure to them the continuance of 
their exclusive trade with Russia, Elizabeth 
cultivated the connection with John Vasilowitz, 
which had been formed by her predecessor, 
and, by successive embassies, gained his confi- 
dence so thoroughly, that the English enjoyed 
that lucrative privilege, during his long reign. 
She encouraged the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers, whose monopoly of the Russian 
trade was confirmed by act of parliament,^ to 

1M2. resume their design of penetrating into Persia 
by land. Their second attempt, conducted 
with greater prudence, or undertaken at a 
more favourable juncture than the first, was 
more successful. Their agents arrived in the 
Persian court, and obtained such protection 
and immunities from the Shah, that for a 
course of years they carried on a gainful com- 
merce in bis kingdom;' and by frequenting 
the various provinces of Persia, became so well 
acquainted with the vast riches of the East, 
as strengthened their design of opening a 
more direct intercourse with those fertUe re- 
gions by sea. 



Hakluyt, i, 369. ' Ibid, i, 344, &«. 
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But as every effort to accomplish this by the book 



north-east had proved abortive, a scheme was 
formed, under the patronage of the Earl of ^^Sjf^ 
Warwick, the head of the enterprising family attempts to 
of Dudley, to make a new attempt, by holding noXwm* 
an opposite course by the north-west. The P''***^ 
conduct of this enterprise was committed to 
Martin Frobisher, an officer of experience and 
reputation. In three successive voyages he 1576, 
explored the inhospitable coast of Labrador, ^„^ \llj^ 
and that of Greenland (to which Elizabeth 
gave the name of Meta Incognita)^ without 
discovering any probable appearance of that 
passage to India for which he sought. This 
new disappointment was sensibly felt, and 
might have damped the spirit of naval enter- 
prise among the English, if it bad not resumed 
fresh vigour, amidst the general exultation of 
the nation, upon the successful expedition of 
Francis Drake. That bold navigator, emulous Sir Frtncu 
of the glory which Magellan had acquired by wmnd the 
sailing round the globe, formed a scheme of ^"^^' 
attempting a voyage, which all Europe had 
admired for sixty years, without venturing to 
follow the Portuguese discoverer in his adven- 
turous course. Drake undertook this with a 
feeble squadron, in which the largest vessel did 
not exceed a hundred tons, and he accom- 
plished it with no less credit to himself than 
honour to his country. Even in this voyage, 
conducted with other views, Drake seems not 
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book: to have been ioattentive to the fevourite object 
of his countoymeri, the discovery of a 



route to Indist. Before be quitted the Pacific 
Ocean, in order to stretch towards the Philip- 
pine islands, he ranged along the coast of CSali^ 
fornia, as high as the latitude of fortj-^two de* 
grees north, in hopes of discoveiing, on that 
side, the cofiimuiiicatioi!i between ike two sfeas» 
which bad so often been searched for in rain 
on the other. Bu^t this was the only unsuc^ 
cessful attempt of Drdke^ Th^ excessive cold 
of the climate, intolerable to men who hod 
long been accustomed to tropical heat, obliged 
hitnl to stop short in his progress towards the 
north ; and Whether or not there be any pas* 
sage from the Pacific to the Atlantic Oc^lan in 
that quarter, is a point still unascertained.^ 

Enthusiasm Fbom Uiis period, the English seem to have 
afdisco^. ^5^fid^d in their own abilities and courage, as 
equal to any naval enterprise. They had tidw 
visited every region to which navigation ex- 
tended in that age, and had rivalled the nation 
of highest repute for naval skill in its loost 
splendid exploit. But notwithstanding the 
knowledge whidh they bad acquired of the 
different quarters of the globe, they bad not 
hitherto attempted any settlement out of their 



Hakluyt, iii, 440* Camd. Annal. 901, &c. 
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0W9[ coiuitry. Tfeeir merchants Imd not yet book 
acquiired such a d^ne, ettber of wea,kk or of ' 

political influence^ as w€re requisite towards 
cprfying a scheme of colonisation into execu- 
tion. Persons of noble birth were destitute of 
the ideas and information which might have 
dif^pmed them to patronise such a design. The 
gfowiiitg power of Spain, however, and the as- 
irendltnt ov«r the other nations of Europe to 
wbich it had attained under Charles Y. and his 
son, natwally turned the attention of mankind 
towi^rds the importance of those settlements 
in the New World, to which they were so 
n^ucb indebted for that pre-eminence. The 
in^CprcgMTse between Spain and England, during 
tM reiget of Philip and Mary; the resort cf 
ilw. ^apisb nobility to the English court, while 
Philip resided there ; the study of the Spanish 
language, which became fashionable; and the 
translation of several histories of America into 
English, diffusied gradually through the nation 
a n\<>re distinct knowledge of the policy of 
Spain ill planting its cojonies, and of the ad- 
vantages which it derived from them. When 
bostilit^^ cofamenoed between Elisabeth and 
Philip, the prospect of annoying Spain by sea 
opened a new career to the enterprising spirit 
of the English nobility. Almost every emi- 
nent leader of the age aimed at distinguishing 
himself by naval exploits. That service, and 
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BOOK the ideas connected with it^ the discovery of 
—;;^^ unknown countries, the establishment of dis- 



tant colonies, and the enriching of commerce 
by new commodities, became familiar to per- 
sons of rank. 

First pro- In conscquence of all those concurring 
i!S»nyin c^uses, the English began seriously to form 
North plans of settlinff colonies in those parts of 
America which hitherto they had only visited. 
The projectors and patrons of these plans were 
mostly persons of rank and influence. Among 
fhem. Sir Humphry Gilbert, of Compton in 
Devonshire, ought to be mentioned with the 
distinction due to the conductor of the first 
English colony to America. He had early 
rendered himself conspicuous by his military 
services both in France and Ireland ; and hav- 
ing afterwards turned his attention to naval 
affairs, he published a discourse concerning the 
probability of a north-west passage, which 
discovered no inconsiderable portion both of 
learning and ingenuity, mingled with the en- 
thusiasm, the credulity, and sanguine expecta- 
tions which incite men to new and hazardous 
undertakings.^ With those ^ talents he was 
deemed a proper person to be employed in 
establishing a new colony, and easily obtained 

' HaUuyt,iii. 11. 
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from the Queen letters patent, vesting in him book 
sufficient powers for this purpose. . 



June 11, 

As this is the first charter to a colony, chirtlf 
granted by the crown of England, the articles g^^^ 
in it merit particular attention, as they unfold zabeth. 
the ideas of that age with respect to the na- 
ture of such settlements. Elizabeth authorises 
him to discover and take possession of all re- 
mote and barbarous lands, unoccupied by any 
Christian prince or people. She vests in him, 
his heirs and assigns for ever, the full right of 
property in the soil of those countries whereof 
he shall take possession. She permits such of 
her subjects as were willing to accompany Gil- 
bert in his voyage, to go and settle in the coun- 
tries which he shall plant. She empowers him, 
his heirs and assigns, to dispose of whatever 
portion of those lands he shall judge meet to 
persons settled there, in fee simple, according 
to the laws of England. She ordains, that all 
the lands granted to Gilbert shall hold of the 
crown of England by homage, on payment of 
the fifth part of the gold or silver ore found 
there. She confers upon him, his heirs and 
assigns, the complete jurisdictions and royalties, 
as well marine as other, within the said lands 
and seas thereunto adjoining; and as their 
common safety and interest would render good 
government necessary in their new settlements, 
she gave Gilbert, his heirs and assigns, full 
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BOOK pomef to coftvict, punislH pardon, govefh Bn4 
_;;;;—-- Fulc fay tfadr good discretion and* policy, i» 
well in causes capital or criminal as civil, 
both marine and other, all persons who shall, 
from time to time, settle withfti the said coun** 
tries, according to snch statutes, laws, and 
onMnances, as shall be by him, his heirs and 
assignees, devised and established for their 
better government. She declared, that all 
who settled there should have and enjoy all 
the privileges of free denizens and nativesr of 
England, any law, custom, or usage to the 
contrary notwithstanding. And finally, she 
prohibited all persons from attempting to settle 
within two hundred leagues of any place which 
Sii^ Humphry Gilbert or his associates shall 
have occupied during the space of six years."^ 

First expe- WiTH thoso extraordinary powers, suited to 
the high notions of authority and prerogative 
prevalent in England during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but very repugnant to more recent ideas 
with respect to the rights of freemen, who 
voluntarily unite to form a colony, Gilbert 
began to collect associates, and to prepare for 
embarkation. His own character, and the 
zealous eflForts of his half-brother Walter Ra- 
legh, who, even in his early youth, displayed 



u Hakluyt, iii, 135. 
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those ^endid talents, and that undaunted book 
spirit, whkh create adsdiration and confidence, 
soon procured him a sufficient number of fol- 
lowers. But fais^ sftccess was not suited either 
to the sanguine hoped of his countrjineBy or 
to the expense of his preparations. Two ex- 
peditions!,^ both of which be conducted in per- 
soUf ended disastroody. In the last be him* 
self perrshed, without haying effected his in- 
tended settlement on the continent of Ame- 
rica^ or performiiig an^jr thing more worthy of 
nrotice^ than the empty formality of taking 
possesion of the ^and of Newfoundland, in 
the ttatrie of bis sarereign^ The dissensions 
among bis lyfficers; tbe licentious and ungo- 
vernable spirit of some of bis crew; his total 
ignorance of the countries which he purposed 
to occupy; his misfortune in approaching the 
continent too f» towards tbe no^tb^ where 
the inhospitable coast of Cape Breton did not 
invite them to settle; tbe shipwreck of his 
largest vessel; and above all^ the scanty pro- 
vision which the funds of a private man could 
make of what was requisite for establishing a 
new colony, were the true causes to which 
tbe failure of tbe enterprise must be imputed, 
not to any deficiracy of abilities or resolution 
in its leader." 



« Hakluyt, iii, H3, Ac. 
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BOOK But the miscarriage of a scheme, in which 
- Gilbert had wasted his fortune, did not discou- 



Ti»«i^ rage Ralegh. He adopted all his brother's 
Ralegh. ideas ; and applying to the Queen, in whose 
favour he stood high at that time, he procured 
1584. ^ patent, with jurisdiction and prerogatives as 
March 26. ample as had been granted unto Gilbert.^ Ra- 
legh, no less eager to execute than to under- 
Aprii27. take the scheme, instantly dispatched two small 
vessels, under the command of Amadas and 
Barlow, two officers of trust, to visit the coun- 
tries which he intended to settle, and to acquire 
some previous knowledge of their coasts, their 
Discovery soil, and productious. In order to avoid GiU 
of Virginia. jje,.j?g error, in holding too far north, they took 
their course by the Canaries and the West In- 
dia islands, and approached the North Ameri- 
can continent by the Gulf of Florida. Unfor- 
tunately, their chief researches were made in 
that part of the country now known by the 
name of North Carolina, the province in Ame- 
rica most destitute of commodious l^arbours. 
They touched first at an island, which they 
call Wokocon (probably Ocakoke), situated on 
the inlet into Pamplicoe Sound, and then at 
Roanoke, near the mouth of Albemarle Sound. 
In both they had some intercourse with the na- 
tives, whom they found to be savages, with all 



' Hakluyt, iii, 243. 
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the characteristic qualities of uncivilised life, book 
bravery, aversion to labour, hospitality, a pro- ' 



pensity to admire, and a willingness to ex- 
change their rude productions for English com- 
modities, especially for iron, or any of the use- 
ful metals, of which they were destitute. After 
spending a few weeks in this traffic, and in 
visiting some parts of the adjacent continent, 
Amadas and Barlow returned to England with Sept i6. 
two of the natives, and gave such splendid de- 
scriptions of the beauty of the country, the fer- 
tility of the soil, and the mildness of the cli- 
mate, that Elizabeth, delighted with the idea 
of occupying a territory so far superior to the 
barren regions towards the north hitherto vi- 
sited by her subjects, bestowed on it the name 
of Virginia ; as a memorial that this happy dis- 
covery had been made under a virgin queen.' 

Their report encouraged Ralegh to hasten Colony es* 
his preparations for taking possession of such vb^u^ 
an inviting property. He fitted out a squa- qJJ^^^ 
dron of seven small ships, under the command 
of Sir Richard Greenville, a man of honour- 
able birth, and of courage so undaunted as to 
be conspicuous even in that gallant age. But 
the spirit of that predatory war which the 
English carried on against Spain mingled with 



« Hakluyt, iii, 246. 
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xoQs: this scheme cnT settlesaent ; and on this acooitiit, 
' 4IS well as from unacqiminteace miUi a more 
direct and shorter <coui»e to North AmesAca, 
dreenville jaailed by the Weat^India islaiids. 
He spent some iime in cruising among itbese, 
and in taking prizes ; so that U was tonrands 
the olose of June befool he arrived on the 
coast of North America. He touched at both 
ibe islands where Amadas and Barlow had 
landed, and made some excursions into differ- 
ent fiarts of ihe ^continent round PampUcoe 
^nd Albemarle Sounds^ But as, irnfortunaibe- 
ly» he did not advance far enough towards the 
north, to ^discover the noble baj of Chesapeake 

Aug. 25. *^^ established the colonj which be Idt on the 
island of Roanoke, an incommodious station, 
without any safe harbour, and jaloioat uninha- 
bited/ 

In dnger This colouy consisted only of <uie hundred 
i^^^T ®"^ ^^^^y persons, nnder the command of 
^tanwto Captain X^ane, assisted by some men > of note, 
the most distinguished of whom was Hariot, 
an eminent mathenmtlcian* Their chief em- 
ployment, during a resLdenoe of nine montiis, 
iwas to obtain a more extensive knowledge df 
the country:; and their researches were car- 
rried on with greater spirit, and reached farther 
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Iban ooidd hiK^e bem expected from a colony book 
so feeble, and in a station so disadvantageous. . 

But from the tome impatience of indigent ad* 
veotureats to acquire sudden wealth, which gave 
a wMng dyorection to the industry of the Spa- 
niards in 4heir setdesients, the greater part of 
tibe English seem to have considered nothing 
as worthy of attention but mines of gold and 
siher. Tiiese they sought for, wherever they 
came : these they inquired after with unwea- 
ried eagerness. The savages soon discovered 
the favourite objects which allured them, and 
artfully amused them with so many tales con* 
ceraing pearl fisheries, and rich mines of va* 
nous metals, that Lane and his companions 
wasted their time and activity in the chimeri- 
cs pursuit of these^ instead of labouring to 
raise provisions for their own subsistence. On 
discovelring the deceit of the Indians, they 
w^e so much exasperated, that from expostu- 
latioiis and reproaches they proceeded to open 
hostility. The supplies of provisions which isse. 
thejr had been accustomed to receive from the 
natives weare of course withdrawn. Through 
their Own negligence no other precaution had 
been taken for their support. Ralegh, having 
engaged in a scheme too expensive for his nar- 
row fundl% h^d not been able to send them 
that recruit of stores with which Greenville bad 
promised to ftirnish them early in the spring. 
The colony, rediioed to the utmost distress, 
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' preparing to disperse into different districts of 

the country in quest of food, when Sir Francis 

June 1. Drake appeared with his fleet, returning from 
a successful expedition against the Spaniards in 
the West-Indies. A scheme which he formed, 
of furnishing Lane and his associates with such 
supplies as might enable them to remain with 
comfort in their station, was disappointed by a 
sudden storm, in which a small vessel that be 
destined for their service was dashed to pieces ; 
and as he could not supply them With another, 
at their joint request, as they were worn out 

June 19. with fatigue and famine, he carried them home 

to England."" 

*» 

Knowledge SucH was the iuauspicious beginning of the 
trya^^^ Eugllsh Settlements in the New World; and, 
™^^- after exciting high expectations, this first at- 
tempt produced no effect but that of affording 
a more complete knowledge of the country; 
as it enabled Hariot, a man of science and ob- 
servation, to describe its soil, climate, produc- 
tions, and the manners of its inhabitants with 
a degree of accuracy which merits no incon- 
siderable praise, when compared with the child- 
ish and marvellous tales published by several 
of the early visitants of the Kew World. There 



^ HaUuyt, ii, 255. Camd. AnnaL 387. 
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is another consequence of this abortive colony ^9J?^ 
important enough to entitle it to a place in ' 

history. Lane and his associates^ by their 
constant intercourse with the Indians, had 
acquired a relish for their favourite enjoyment 
of smoking tobacco; to the use of which,. the P"**?*^ 

o * ■ bacco intro- 

credulity of that people not only ascribed a docedin 
thousand imaginary virtues, but their supersti- ^ 
lion considered the plant itself as a gracious 
gift of the gods, for the solace of human, kind, 
and the most acceptable offering which man 
can present to heaven.^ ^ They brought with 
them a specimen of this new commodity to 
England, and taught their countrymen the 
method of using it ; which Ralegh, and some 
young men of fashion, fondly adopted. From 
imitation of them, from love of novelty, and 
from the favourable opinion of its salutary 
qualities entertained by several physicians, the 
practice spread among the English. The Spa- 
niards and Portuguese had, previous to this, 
introduced it in other parts of Europe. This 
habit of taking tobacco gradually extended 
from the extremities of the north to those of 
the south, and in one form or other seems to 
be equally grateful to the inhabitants of every, 
climate; and by a singular caprice of the 
human species, no less inexplicable . than un- 



« Hariot ap. Hakluyt, iii, 271. De Bry. America, Pars. i. 
VOL. IV. M 
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^;;;^——g^ foT d wecd of DO manifest utility, and at first 
not only unpleasant, but nauseous), that it has 
become almost as universal as the demands of 
those appetites originally implanted in our na« 
ture» Smoking was the first mode of taking 
tobacco in England ; and we learn from the 
comic writers towards the close of the six- 
teenth century and the beginning of the seven* 
teentb, that this was deemed one of the accom- 
plishments of a man of fashion and spirit. 

A FEW days after Drake departed from 
Roanoke, a small bark, despatched by Ralegh 
with a supply of stores for the colony, landed 
at the place where the English bad settled; 
but on finding it deserted by their country- 
men, they returned to England. The bark 
was hardly gone, when Sir Richard Greenville 
appeared with three ships* After searching 
in vain for the colony which he had planted, 
without being able to learn what had befallen 
it, he left fifteen of his crew to keep posse88k>n 
of the island. This handful of men was soon 
overpowered and cut in pieces by the savages."^ 

Though all Ralegh's ^orts to estriilsh a 
colony in Virginia had hitherto proved abor* 



* Hakluyt, iii, 26^, 28a. 
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tive, and had been defeated by ja succession of book 



disasters and disappointmentSt neither his hopes 
nor resources were exhausted. Early in the J^^^^^'. 
following year he fitted out three ships, under tempt to 
the command of Captain John White, who lon/inVir- 
carried thither a colony more numerous than ^^^^^ 
that which had been settled under Lane. On 
their arrival in Virginia, after viewing the face 
of the country covered with one continued fo«' 
rest, which to them appeared an uninhabited 
wild, as it was occupied only by a few scat- 
tered tribes of savages, they discov^ed that 
they were destitute of many things which they 
deemed essentially necessary towards their sub- 
sistence in such an uncomfortable situation ; 
and, with one voice, requested White, their 
commander, to return to England, as the per« 
son among them most likely to solicit, with 
efficacy, the supply on which depended the 
existence of the colony. White landed in his 
native country at a most unfavourable season 
for the negotiation which he had undertaken. 
He found the nation in universal alarm at the 
fi^midable preparations of Philip II. to invade 
Eaglandi and collecting all its force to oppose 
the fleet to which he had arrogantly givea 
the name of the Invincible Armada, fialegb, 
Greenville, and all the most zealous patrons 
of the new settlement, were called to act a 
distinguished part in the operatio^t of a year usb. 
equally interesting and glorioniS to Blnglandi 
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Colony 
perishes by 
famine. 



Amidst danger so imminent, and during a 
contest for the honour of their soveragn and 
the independence of their country, it was im- 
possible to attend to a less important and re- 
mote object. The unfortunate colony in Roa- 
noke received no supply, and perished miser- 
ably by famine, or by the unrelenting cruelty 
of those barbarians by whom they were sur- 
rounded. 



Ralegh 
abandons 
the design 
of settling 
a colony in 
Virginia. 



During the remainder of Elizabeth's reign, 
the scheme of establishing a colony in Virginia 
was not resumed. Ralegh, with a most aspi- 
ring mind and extraordinary talents, enlighten- 
ed by knowledge no less uncommon, had the 
spirit and the defects of a projector. Allured 
by new objects, and always giving the prefer- 
ence to such as were most splendid and ar- 
duous, he was apt to engage in undertakings 
so .vast and so various, as to be far beyond his 
power, of accomplishing. He was now intent 
on peopling and improving a large district of 
country in Ireland, of which he had obtained a 
grant from the Queen. He was a deep adven- 
turer in the scheme of fitting out a powerful 
armament against Spain, in order to establish 
Don Antonio on the throne of Portugal. He 
had. begun to form his favourite but visionary 
plan of penetrating into the province of Guiana, 
where he fondly dreamed of taking possession 
of inexhaustible wealth, flowing from the rich- 
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est mines in the New World. Amidst this book 
multiplicity of projects, of sucli promising ^p- 



pearance, and recommended by novelty, be 
naturally became cold towards his ancient and 
hitherto unprofitable scheme of settling a colony 
in Virginia, and was easily induced to assign 
his right of property in that country, which he 
had never visited, together with all the privi- 
leges contained in his patent, to Sir Thomas Marcii, 
Smith, and a company of merchants in London. 
This company, satisfied with a paltry traffic car- 
ried on by a few small barks, made no attempt 
to take possession of the country. Thus, after 
a period of a hundred and six years from the 
time that Cabot discovered North America, in 
the reign of Henry VII., and of twenty years 
from the time that Ralegh planted the first co* 
lony, there was not a single Englishman settled 
there at the demise of Queen Elizabeth, in thq 
jear one thousand six hundred and three. 

I HAVE already explained the causes of this, circum- 
during the period previous to the accession of ^^"'^gjjj. 
Elizabeth. Other causes produced the same reign unfa- 
effect under her administration. Though for ^Ssa! 
one half of her reign, England was engaged in **°°' 
no foreign war, and commerce enjoyed that 
perfect security which is friendly to its pro- 
gress ; though the glory of her latter years 
gives the highest tone of elevation and vigour 
to the national spirit ; the Queen herself, from 
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■ .-■..'■..- demand extraordinary supplies of her subjects, 
was more apt to restrain than to second the 
ardent genius of her people. Several of the 
most splendid enterprises in her reign wer6 
concerted and executed by private adven- 
turers. All the schemes for colonisation were 
carried on by the funds of individuals, without 
any public aid. Even the felicity of her go- 
vernment was adverse to the establishment of 
remote colonies. So powerful is the attraction 
of our native soil, and such our fortunate par- 
tiality to the laws and manners of our own 
country, that men seldom choose to abandon it, 
unless they be driven away by oppression, or 
allured by vast prospects of sudden wealth. 
But the provinces of America, in which the 
English attempted to settle, did not, like those 
ficcupied by Spain, invite them thither by any 
appearance of silver or golden mines. All 
their hopes of gain were distant ; and they 
saw that nothing could be earned but by per* 
severing exertions of industry. The maxims of 
Eli2al)eth*s administration were, in their ge- 
neral tenor, so popular as did not force her 
subjects to emigrate in order to escape from 
the heavy dr vexatious hand of power. It 
seems to have been with difficulty that these 
slender bands of planters were collected, on 
which the writers of that age bestow the 
name of the first and second Virginian co- 
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looies. The fulness of time for English coi- book 
lonisation was not yet arrived .. 



But the succession of the Scottish line to j^^- 
the crown of England hastened its approach, j^u. 
James was hardly seated on the thron* before ST!^*'' 
he discovered his pacific intentions, and he u|sh™«)t 

of coloniot* 

soon terminated the long war which had been 
carried on between Spain and England* by an 
amicable treaty. From that period, uninter- 
rupted tranquillity continued during his reign. 
Many persons of high rank> and of ardent arn^ 
bition, to whom the war with Spain had afford- 
ed constant employment, and presented allur- 
ing prospects, not only of fame but of wealth, 
soon became so impatient of languishing at 
home without occupation or object, that their 
invention was on the stretch to find some exer- 
cke for their activity and talents. To both 
these North America seemed to open a new 
fi^d, and schemes of carrying colonies thither 
became more general and more popular- 

A VOYAGE, undertaken by Bartholomew Direct 
Gosnold in the last year of the Queen, facili- eS^iSjT 
tated, as well as encouraged, the execution of ^o^. 
these schemes. He sailed from Falmouth in fintau 
a small bark, with thirty-two men. Instead g^^''^ 
of following former navigators in their unne- 
cessary circuit by the West-India isles and the 
Gulf of Florida, Gosnold steered due west as 
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nearly as the winds would permit, and was the 
first English commander who reached America 
by this shorter and more direct course. That 
part df the continent which he first descried 
was a. promontory in the province now called 
Massachusets Bay, to which be gave the name 
of Cape Cod. Holding along the coast, as it 
stretched towards the south-west, he touched 
at two islands, one of which Jie called Martha's 
Vineyard, the other Elizabeth's Island; and 
visited the adjoining continent, and traded 
with its inhabitants. He and his companions 
were so much delighted every where with the 
inviting aspect of the country, that notwith* 
standing the smallness of their number, a part 
of them consented to remain there. But when 
they bad .leisure to reflect upon the fate of 
former settlers in America, they retracted a 
resolution f4!>rmed in the first warmth of their 
adiiiiration ; and Gosnold returned to England 
in less than four months' from the titne of bis 
departure.* 



Conse- 
^oenoefl of 
Go«iobl*ft 
▼oyage. 



This voyage, however inconsiderable it may 
appear^ had important effects. The English 
now discovered the aspect of the American 
continent to be extremely inviting far to the 
north of the place where they had formerly 



« Piuchas, iv, p. 1647. 
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attempted to settle. The coast of a vast coun- book 
try, stretching through the most desirable cli- •" ■ 
mates, lay before them. The richness of its 
virgin soil promised a certain recompense to 
their industry. In its interior provinces unex- 
pected sources of wealth might open, and un- 
known objects of commerce might be found. 
Its distance from England was diminished al- 
most a third part, by the new course which 
Gosnold had pointed out. Plans for establish- 
ing colonies began to be formed in dijSereat 
parts of the kingdom ; and before these were 
ripe for execution, one small vessel was sent 
out by the merchants of Bristol, another by 
the Earl of Southampton and Lord Arundel of 
Wardour, in order to learn whether Gosnold^s 
account of the country was to be considered 
as a just representation of its state, or as the 
exaggerated description of a fond discoverer. 
Both returned with a full confirmation of his 
veracity, and with the addition of so many 
new circumstances in favour of the country, 
acquired by a more extensive view of it, as 
greatly increased the desire of planting it. 

The most active and efficacious promoter Hakiuyt 
of this was Richard Hakiuyt, prebendary of '^^'^^^ 
Westminster^ to whom Engliand is more in- merdaiand 
debted for its American possessions than to of that age. 
any man of that age. Formed under a kins- 
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IX 

■ M . „ . : . — and commercial knowledge, be imbibed a si* 
milar taste, and applied early to the study of 
geography and navigation. These favourite 
sciences engrossed his attention, and to diffuse 
a relish for them was the great object of bis 
life. In order to excite his countrymen to 
naval enterprise, by fluttering their national 
vanity, he published, in the year one thousand 
five hundred and eigbty<-nine, bis valuable col« 
lection of voyajges and discoveries made by 
Englishmen. In order to supply them with 
what information might be derived from the 
experience of tbe most successful foreign na^ 
vigators, he translated some of the best ac- 
counts of the progress of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese in their voyages both to tbe East 
and West-Indies, into the English tongue* He 
was consulted with respect to many of the aU 
tempts towards discovery or colonisation dur- 
ing the latter part of Elizabeth's reign. He 
corresponded with tbe officers who conducted 
them, directed their researches to proper ob* 
jects, and published the history of their ex* 
ploits. By the zealous endeavours of a person, 
equally respected by men of rank and men of 
business, many of both orders formed an asso* 
ciation to establish colonies in America^ and 
petitioned the King for the sanction of his au- 
thority to warrant the execution of their plans. 
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James, who prided himself on his profound book 
skill in the science of government, and who 



had turned his attention to consider the ad- Ja"« ^- 

vides the 

vantages which might be derived from cola- co«tof 
nies, at a time when he patronised his scheme America 
for planting them in some of the ruder pro- ^^7^ 
vinces of his ancient kingdom, with a view of 
introducing industry and civilisation there/ 
was now no less fond of directing the active 
genius of his English subjects towards occupa- 
tions not repugnant to his own pacific maxims, 
and listened with a favourable ear to their ap« 
plication. But as the extent as well as value 
of the American continent began now to be 
better known, a grant of the whole of such a 
vast region to any one body of men, however 
respectable, appeared to him an act of impoli* 
tic and profuse liberality. For this reason he 
divided that portion of North America, which 
stretches from the thirty-fourth to the forty- 
fifth degree of latitude, into two districts 
nearly equal ; the one called the first or south 
colony of Virginia, the other, the second or 
north colony. He authorised Sir Thomas itm. 
Gates, Sir George Summers, Richard Hakluyt, ^^^ ^^' 
and their associates, mostly resident in London, 
to settle any part of the former which they 
should choose, and vested in them a right of 



Hist, of ScotUnd. 
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and grants 
charters to 
two com- , 
panics. 



Tenor of 
these char- 
ters. 



property to the land extending along the coast 
fifty miles on each side of the place of their 
first habitation, and reaching into the interior 
country a hundred miles. The latter district 
he allotted, as the place of settlement, to sun- 
dry knights, gentlemen, and merchants of Bris- 
tol, Plymouth, and other parts in the west of 
England, with a similar grant of territory. 
Neither the monarch who issued this charter, 
por his subjects who received it, had any con- 
ception that they were proceeding to lay the 
foundation of mighty and opulent states. What 
James granted was nothing more than a simple 
charter of corporation to a trading company, 
empowering the members of it to have a com- 
mon seal, and to act as a body politic. But as 
the object for which they associated was new, 
the plan established for the administration of 
their affairs was uncommon. Instead of the 
power usually granted to corporations, of elect- 
ing officers and framing bye-laws for the con- 
duct of their own operations, the supreme go- 
vernment of the colonies to be settled was 
vested in a council resident in England, to be 
named by the King, according to s-uch laws 
and ordinances as should be given under his 
sign manual ; and the subordinate jurisdiction 
was committed to a council resident in Ame- 
rica, which was likewise to be nominated by 
the King, and to act conformably to his in- 
structions. To this important clause, which 
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regulated the form of their constitution, was book 
added the concession of several immunities, to :;;;:;;^;;[==: 



encourage persons to settle in the intended 
colonies. Some of these were the same which 
had been granted to Gilbert and Ralegh ; such 
as the securing to the emigrants and their de- 
scendants all the rights of denizens, in the same 
manner as if they had remained or had been 
born in England ; and granting them the privi- 
lege of holding their lands in America by the 
freest and least burdensome tenure. Others 
were more favourable than those granted by 
Elizabeth, He permitted whatever was ne- 
cessary for the sustenance or commerce of the 
new colonies to be exported from England, 
during the space of seven years, without pay- 
ing any duty ; and, as a farther incitement to 
industry, he granted them liberty of trade with 
other nations, and appropriated the duty to be 
levied on foreign commodities, for twenty-one 
years, as a fund for the benefit of the colony.^ 

In this singular charter, the contents of Defects of 
which have been little attended to by the terT^^^ 
historians of America, some articles are as un- 
favourable to the rights of the colonists, as 
others are to the interests of the parent state. 
By placing the legislative and executive powers 
in a council nominated by the crown, and 

« Stith, Hist, of Virginia, p. 35. Append, p. 1. Purchas, v, 1C83. 
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noblest privilege of a free man ; by the unli- 
mited permission of trade with foreigners, the 
parent state is deprived of that exclusive com* 
meroe which has been deemed the chief ad- 
vantage resulting from the establishment of 
colonies. But in the infancy of colonisation, 
and without the guidance of observation or 
experience, the ideas of men, with respect to 
the mode of forming new settlements, were 
not fully unfolded, or properly arranged. At 
a period when they could not foresee the fu- 
ture grandeur and importance of the communi- 
ties which they were about to call into exist- 
ence, they were ill qualified to concert the 
best plan for governing them. Besides, the 
English of that age, accustomed to the high 
prerogative and arbitrary rule of their mo- 
narchs, were not animated with such liberal 
sentiments, either concerning their own per- 
sonal or political rights, as have become fami- 
liar in the more mature and improved state 
of their constitution. 

Colonics of Without hesitation or reluctance the pro- 
Md^ew prietors of both colonies prepared to execute 
England, their respective plans; and under the autho- 
rity of a charter, which would now be reject- 
ed with disdain as a violent invasion of the sa- 
cred and inalienable rights of liberty, the first 
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permanent settlernentjs of the English in Ame- book 
rica were eatablished. From this period, the ' . -» 



progress of the two provinces of Virginia and 
New England form a regular and connected 
$tory« The former in the south, and the lat* 
ter in the north, may be considered as the 
original and parent colonies; in imitation of 
which, and under whose shelter, all the others 
have been successively planted and reared. 

The first attempts to occupy Virginia and Advantage* 
New England were made by very feeble bodies the hUtOTy 
of emigrants. As these settled under great ^i^ni^jn 
disadvantages, among tribes of savages, and in their infant 
an uncultivated desert ; as they attained gra- ' 
dually, after long struggles and many disasters, 
to that maturity of strength, and order of po-* 
licy, which entitles them to be considered as 
respectable states, the history of their perse* 
vering efforts merits particular attention. It 
will exhibit a spectacle no less striking than 
instructive,, and presents an opportunity, which 
rarely occurs, of contemplating a society in 
the first moments of its political existence, and 
of observing how its spirit forms in its infant 
state, how its principles begin to unfold as it 
advances, and how those characteristic qualities 
which distinguish its maturer age are succes- 
sively acquired* The account of the establish- 
ment of the other English colonies, undertaken 
)lt periods when the importance of such posses- 
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" ' more direct and vigorous exertions of the pa- 
rent state, is less interesting. I shall there- 
fore relate the history of the two original colo- 
nies in detail. With respect to the subsequent 
settlements, some more general observations 
concerning the time, the motives, and circum- 
stances of their establishment, will be sufficient. 
I begin with the history of Virginia, the most 
ancient and most valuable of the British colo- 
nies in North America. 

Newport Though many persons of distinction became 
VirginUu proprietors in the company which undertook 
Dec. 19. ^Q plant a colony in Virginia, its funds seem 
not to have been considerable, and its first 
effort was certainly extremely feeble. A small 
vessel of a hundred tons, and two barks, under 
the command of Captain Newport, sailed with 
a hundred and five men, destined to remain in 
the country. Some of these were of respectable 
families, particularly a brother of the Earl of 
Northumberland, and several officers who had 
served with reputation in the reign of Eliza- 
1607.^ beth. Newport, I know not for what reason, 
followed the ancient course by the West-Indies, 
and did not reach the coast of North America 
for four months. But he approached it with 
better fortune than any former navigator; 
for having been driven, by the violence of a 
storm, to the northward of Roanoke, the place 



April 2C. 
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^f his destination, the first land he discovered *^^* 
Was a promontory which he called Cape Henry, 



the southern boundary of the Bay of Chesa- ^^l^^ 
peak. The English stood 'directly 4Bto that peak, 
spacious inletj which seemed to invite them to 
enter; and as they advanced, contemplated, 
with a mixture of delight and admiration, that 
grand reservoir, into which are poured the 
Waters of all the vast rivers, which not only 
-diflFuse fertility through that district of Ame- 
rica, but open the interior parts of the coun- 
try to navigation, and render a commercial 
intercourse more extensive and commodious 
than in any other region of the globe. New- 
port, keeping along the southern shore, sailed 
up a river, which the natives called Pow- 
hatan, and to which he gave the name of 
James-River. After viewing its banks, during Saiisuj 
a run of above forty miles from its mouth, ^1^^ 
they all concluded that a country, where safe 
*and convenient harbours seenred to be nume- 
rous, would be a more suitable station for a 
trading colony, than the shoally and dangerous 
«oast to the sauth, on which their countrymcH 
had formerly settled. Here then they deter- 
mined to abide ; and having chosen a proper 
♦spot for their residence, they gave this infant 
settlement the name of James-Town, which it Tound» 
still retains ; and though it has never become Town." 
either populous or opulent, it can boast of be- 
ing the most ancient habitation of the English 

VOL. IV, N 
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Colony an- 
noyed Irjr 
thelndiansj 



in the New World. But however well chosen 
the situation might he, the members of the 
colony were far from availing themselves of 
its advantages; Violent dnimodties had broke 
out among some of their leaders^ during their 
voyage to Virginia. These did not subside on 
their arrival there. The first deed of the coun- 
cil^ which assumed the gov^rnm^nt in virtue 
of a commission brought from England under 
the seal of the company, and opened on the 
day iafter they landed^ was an act of injustice^ 
Captain Smith, who had been appointed a 
member of the council, was excluded from 
his seat at the board, by the mean jealousy of 
his colleagues, and not only reduced to the 
condition of a private man, but of one sus<> 
pected and watched by his superiors. This di^ 
minution of his influence, and restraint on his 
activity, was an essential injury to the colony, 
which at that juncture stood in need of the aid 
of both. For soon after they began to settlej 
the English were involved in a war with the 
natives, partly by their own indiscretion, and 
partly by the suspicion and ferocity of those 
barbarians. And although the Indians, scat- 
tered over the countries adjacent to James^ 
River, were divided into independent tribes^ 
so extremely feeble that hardly one of them 
could muster above two hundred warriors,^ 
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they teased and annoyed an infant colony by book 
their incessant hostilities. To this was added ' 



a calamity still more dreadful ; the stock of 
provisions left for their subsistence, on the June is. 
departure of their ships for England, was so 
scanty and of such bad quality, that a scarcity, 
approaching almost to absolute famine, soon 
followed. Such poor unwholesome fare brought Suflfen 
on diseases, the violence of which was so much d°^i^^e 
increased by the sultry heat of the climate, and ^^ni^eaithi- 

J J ' ness of the 

the moisture of a country covered with wood, cUmate. 
that before the beginning of September one 
lialf of their number died, and most of the 
survivors were sickly and dejected. In such 
trying extremities, the comparative powers of 
every individual are discovered and called forth, 
and each naturally takes that station, and as- 
sumes that ascendant, to which he is entitled 
by his talents and force of mind. Every eye iSmifliean- 
was now turned towards Smith, asd all will- ^j^m^na 
ififfly devolved on him that authority of Which «»toreB th« 

' , prospentj 

they had formerly deprived him. His un* oftheco- 
<launted temper, deeply tinctured with the ^^' 
wild romantic spirit characteristic of military 
adventurers in that age, was peculiarly suited 
to such a situation. The vigour of his consti- 
tution continued fortunately still unimpaired 
by disease, and his mind was never appalled 
by danger. He instantly adopted the only , 
plan that could save them from destruction^ 
He began by surrounding James- Town with 
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BOOK siich rude fortifications as were a stifBcient de- 
-—-ll--- fence against tlie assaults of savages. He then 



marched, at the head of a small detachment) 
in quest of their enemies. Some tribes he 
gained by caresses and presents, and procured 
from them a supply of provisions. Others he 
attacked with open force, and defeatirig them 
on every occasion, whatever their superiority 
id numbers might be, compelled them to im- 
part to him some portion of their winter stores. 
As the recompense of all his toils and dangers, 
he saw abundance and contentment re-esta^ 
blished in the fcolony, and hoped that he should 
be able to maintain them in that happy statei 
until the arrival of ships from England in the 
spring: but in one of his excursions he was 
surprised by a numerous body of Indians, and 
in making his escape from them, after a gaU 
lant defence, he sunk to the neck in a swampj 
He is taken and was obliged to surrender. Though he 
SwfinSaiw. knew well what a dreadful fate awaits the 
prisoners of savages, his presence of mind did 
not forsake him. He showed those who had 
taken him ciaptive a mariner's compass, and 
amused them with so many wonderful accounts 
of its virtues, as filled them with astonishment 
and veneration, which began to operate very 
powerfully in his favour. They led him, how^ 
ever, in triumph through various parts of the 
country, and conducted him at last to Powha*^ 
ian, tl>e most considerable Sachim in that pari 
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of Virginia. There the doom of death being book 
pronounced, he was led to the place of execu- ^ 

tion, and his head already bowed down to re^ 
ceive the fatal blow, when that fond attach- 
ment of the American women to their Eu- 
l>opean invaders, the beneficial effects of which 
the Spaniards often experienced, interposed in 
his behalf. The favourite daughter of Pow- 
hatan rushed in between him and the exe- 
cutioner, and by her entreaties and tears pre- 
vailed on her father to spare his life. The 
beneficence of his deliverer, whom the early 
English writers dignify with the title of the 
Princess Pocahuntas, did not terminate here ; 
she soon after procured his liberty, and sent 
him from time to time seasonable presents of 
provisions.* 

Smith, on his return to James-Town, found On hid »- 
the colony reduced to thirty-eight persons, finds' the 
who in despair, were preparing to abandon a motuubwJ. 
country which did not seem destined to be the 
habitation of Englishmen. He employed ca- 
resses, threats, and even violence, in order to 
prevent theni from executing this fatal resolu- 
tion. With diflSculty he prevailed on them to 
defer it so loug^ that the succour anxiously ex- 
pected fxQtii England arrived. Plenty was 



i Smi^'s.'yftveli, p. 44, &c. Purchaa, iv, 1704, Stith, p. 46, &c. 
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BOOK instantly restored ; a hundred new planters 

■ were added to their number ; and an ample 

Seasonable ^^qcIl of Whatever was requisite for clearme: 

from Kag* and sowing the ground was delivered to them. 

*° * But an unlucky incident turned their atten^ 
tion from that species of industry which alone 

Goionista could render their situation comfortable. In 

deceived ^ small Stream of water that issued from a 

by toe ap« 

pearancesof bank of saud near James-Town, a sediment 
^ ef some shining mineral substance, which had 

some resemblance of gold, was discovered. 
At a time when the precious metals were 
conceived to be the peculiar and only valu- 
able productions of the New World, when 
every mountain was supposed to contain a 
treasure, and every rivulet was searched for 
its golden sands, this appearance was fondly 
considered as an infallible indication of a mine. 
Every hand was eager to dig; large quan- 
tities of this glittering dust were amassed* 
From some assay of its nature, made by an 
artist as unskilful as his companions were 
credulous, it was pronounced to be extremely 
rich. " There was now,'* says Smith, " no 
talk, DO hope, no work, but dig gold, wash 
gold, refine gold/'^ With this imaginary 
wealth the first vessel returning to England 
was loaded, while the culture of the land» 



k SmUh*8 Travels, p. 69. 
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and every useful occupation, were totally ne^ B005 
glected. :^ 



The effects of this fatal delusion were soon Smith un, 
felt. Notwithstanding all the provident acti- gurvey*^* 
vity of Smith, }n procuring corn froto the hu^ the9owtrr, 
tives by traffic or by force, the colony began 
to suffer as much as forjnerly from stiarcity of 
food, and was wasted by the same distempers. 
In hopes of obtaining some relief. Smith pro^ 
posed, as they had not hitherto extended their 
researches beyond the countries contiguous to 
James-River, to open an intercourse with the 
more remote tribes, and to examine into the 
$tate of culttrre and population among them« 
The execution of this arduous design he uir- 
dertook himself, in a small open boat, with a 
feeble crew, and a very scanty stock of provi* 
sions. He began his survey at Cape Charles^ 
and in two different excursions, which conti?- 
nued above four months, he advanced as far as 
the river Susquehannab, which flows into the 
bottom of the bay. He visited all the countries 
both on the east and West shores ; be entered 
most of the considerable creeks ; he sailed up 
many of the great rivers as far as tbeir falls. 
He traded with some tribes ; he fought with 
others ; he observed the nature of the territory 
which they occupied, their mode of subsist* 
ance, the peculiarities in their manners; and 
left ^tmong all a wonderful admnratioii either 
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IfoOK of the beneficence or valour X)f the EnffKsh. 
- After sailing above three thousand miles in $ 
paltry vessel, ill fitted for such an extensive 
Davigation, during which the hardships to 
which he was exposed, as well as the patience 
with which he endured, and the fortitude with 
which he surmounted them, equal whatever is 
related of the celebrated Spanish discoverers 
in their most daring enterprises, he returned 
to James-Town. He brought with him an 
account of that large portion of the Ameri- 
can continent now comprehended in the two 
provinces of Virginia and Maryland,* so full 
and exact, that after the progress of infor- 
mation and research for a century and a half, 
Ms map exhibits no inaccurate view of both 
countries, and is the original upon which all 
subsequent delineations and descriptions have 
been formed."* 

But whatever pleasing prospect of future 
benefit might open upon this complete disco- 
very of a country formed by nature to be the 
seat of an exclusive commerce, it afforded but 
little relief for their present wants. The colony 
still depended for subsistence chiefly on sup- 
plies from the natives; as, after all the efforts 
of their owa industry, hardly thirty acres qf 



^ %mWt TraveU, pi 65, Ac » St^th, p. 63. 
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ground were yet cleared so as to be capable boor; 
of culture.*" By Smith's attention, however* '' 

the stores of the English were so regularly 
filled^ that for some time they felt no consider- 
able distress ; and at this juncture a change 
was' made in the constitution of the company, 
which seemed to promise an increase of their 
security and happiness. That supreme direct 
tion of all the company's operations, which the 
King by his charter had reserved to himself, 
discouraged persons of rank or property from 
})ecoming members of a society so dependant 
on the arbitrary will of the crown, Vpon a igo^. 
representation of this to James, he granted May 23^ 
them a new charter, with more ample privi- charter 
Jeges^ He enlarged the boundaries of the co- ^'^'^^ 
lony ; he rendered thp powers of the company, 
as a corporation, more explicit and complete ; 
be abolished the jurisdiction of the council re^ 
sident in Virginia ; he vested the government 
entirely in a council residing in London; he 
granted to the proprietors of the company the 
right of electing the persons who were to comr 
pose this council, by a majority of voices ; he 
authorised this council to establish such laws, 
orders, and forms of government and magis- 
tracy, for the colony and plantation, as they 
in their discretion should think to be fittest foy 
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1300K the good of the adventurers and inhabitants 
> there ; he empowered them to nominate a go? 

vernor to have the administration of affairs in 
the colony ; and to carry their orders into exe<» 
cution/ In consequence of these concessions, 
the company having acquired the power of re^ 
.gulating all its own transactions, the number 
of proprietors increased, and among them we 
find the most respectable names in the nation, 

liOtdDeU- The first deed of the new council was to 
Jobt5*go- appoint I^ord pelaware governor and captain^ 
T^mr. general of their colony in Virginia. To a 
person of his rank those high-fsounding titles 
could be no allurement ; and by his thorough 
acquaintance with the progress and state of 
the settlement, he knew enough of the labotii' 
and di^culty with which an infant colony i^ 
reared, to expect any thing but anxiety and 
care in discharging the duties of that delicate 
o^ce, But, from zeal to promote an estaUish^ 
nrent which he expected to prove so highly be* 
neficial to his country, be was willing to relin- 
qnish all the comforts of an honourable station, 
to undertake a long voyage, to settle in an un* 
cultivated region destitute of every accommo^ 
dation to which he had been accustomed, and 
where he foresaw that toil, and trouble, and 



• 3tith, Append. 3. 
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danfifer awaited him. But as he could not BOOic! 

IX. 

immediately leave England, the council dis- 



patched Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Gates and 
Summers, the former of whom had been ap- appointed 
pointed lieutenant-general and the latter ad-p *tait^"rru 
miral, with nine ships and five hundred plant* ^w^"*^ 
era. They carried with them commissions, by 
which they were empowered to supersede the 
jtirisdiction of the former council, to proclaim 
Lord Delaware governor, and, until he should 
arrive, to take the administration of affairs 
into their own hands. A violent hurricane 
separated the vessel in which Gates and Sum- Their ship 
mers had embarked from the rest of the fleet, JhT wSt of 
and stranded it on the coast of Bermudas. Bermudas. 
The other ships arrived safely at James-Town. August lu 
But the fate of their commanders was un* 
known. Their commissioD for new-modelling 
the government, and all other public papers, 
were supposed to be lost together with them^. 
The present form of government, however, 
was held to be abolished. No legal warrant 
could be produced for establishing any other. 
Smifth was not in a condition at this junc^ 
ture to assert his own rights, or to act with 
his wonted vigour. By an accidental explo- 
sion of gunpowder, he had been so miserably 
scorched and mangled, that he was incapable 
of moving, and under the necessity of com-^ 
initting himself to the guidance of his^ friends^ 
who carried him aboard one of the ships re* 
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BOOK turning to England, in hopes that he might 



IX. 



recover by more skilful treatmeqt than he 
cpuld meet with in Virginia.^ 

Anarchy in After his departure, every thing tended fast 
wecopny, ^^ ^j^^ wildest anarchy. Faction and discon* 
tent had often risen so high among the old 
settlers, that they could hardly be kept within 
bounds. The spirit of the new comers was too 
ungovernable to bear any restraint. Several 
among them pf better rank were such dissi^ 
pated hopeless young men, as their friends were 
glad to send out in quest of whatever fortune 
might betide them in a foreign land. Of the 
lower order, many were so profligate or despe^ 
rate, that their country was happy to throw 
them out as nuisances in society, Such per^, 
sons were little capable of the regular subor- 
dination, the strict economy, and persevering 
industry, which their situation required. The 
Indians observing their misconduct, and that 
every precaution for sustenance or safety was 
The colony neglected, not only withheld the supplies of 
ftidne. ^ provisions which they were accustomed to fur* 
nish, but harassed them with continual hosti- 
lities. All their subsistence was derived from 
the stores which they h^d brought frona Eng-» 



T Purohas, iv, 1734, &c. Smith's Travels, p. 89, Stith, p^ 
}02, ^c 
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laod : these were soon consumed ; then the ftooK 

ix. 
domestic animals sent out to breed In the coun^ i 

try were devoured; and by this inconsiderate 
waste, they were reduced to such extremity of 
famine, as not only to eat the most nauseous 
and unwholesome roots and berries, but to feed 
on the bodies of the Indians whom they slew^ 
«nd even on those of theif companions who 
sunk under the oppression of such complicated 
distress. In less than six months, of five hun- 
dred persons whom Smith left in Virginia^ only 
sixty remained ; and these so feeble and de* 
jected, that they could not have survived foi^ 
ten days, if succour had not arrived from d 
quarter whence they did not expect it.** 

Whe3w Gates and Siimriiers Were thrown Gates anij 
ashore on Bermudas, fortunately not a single amvefrom' 
person on board their ship perished. A con- ^^"^'^^^ 
siderable part of their provisions and stores^ 
too, was saved, and in that delightful spot> 
Nature, with spontaneous bounty, presented to 
them such a variety of her productions, that a 
hundred and fifty people subsisted in affluence 
for ten months on an uninhabited island. Imj. 
patient, however, to escape from & place where 
they were cut oflF from all intercourse with 
mankind, they set about building two barks 



^ Stith, pi 116. Purchas, iv, 1748. 
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Booit with such tools and materials as they had, and 
■ ■ by amazing efforts of perseverance and inge- 



nuity they finished them. In these they em* 
barked, and steered directly towards Virgi- 
Dia, in hopes of finding an ample consolation 
for all their toils and dangers in the embraces 
of their companions, and amidst the comforts 
of a flourishing colony. After a more pro- 
sperous navigation than they could have ex« 
pected in their ill-constructed vessels, they 
Mny 23. landed at James-Town. But instead of that 
joyful interview for which they fondly looked, 
a spectacle presented itself which struck them 
Find the with horron They beheld the miserable re- 
Ae**ufmSrt ^ai^der of their countrymen emaciated with 
cUstrest. famine and sickness, sunk in despair, and in 
their figure and looks rather resembling spec*^ 
tres than human beings. As Gates and Sum- 
mers, in full confidence of finding plenty of 
provisions in Virginia, had brought with them 
no larger stock than was deemed necessary for 
their own support during the voyage, their in- 
ability to afford relief to their countrymen 
added to the anguish with which they viewed 
this unexpected scene of distress* Nothing 
now remained but instantly to abandon a coun- 
try where it was impossible to subsist any 
longer ; and though all that could be found in 
the stores of the colony, when added to what 
remained of the stock brought from Bermudas, 
did not amount to more than was sufficient to 
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suppot*t them for sixteen days^ at the most 
scanty allowance^ they set sail, in hopes of be- 
ing able to reach Newfoundland, where they 
expected to be rdieved by their Countrymen 
employed at that season in the fishery there^' 

But it was not the will of tte^veti that all ak kiAmk 
the labour of the English in planting this co- s^iand, 
lony, as well as all their hopes of benefit from J^J[^*^ 
its future prosperity, should be for ever lost, »«!▼«* 
Before Gates, and the melancholy companions 
of his voyage, had reached the mouth of James- 
River, they were met by Lord Delaware, with 
three ships, that brought a large recruit of pro- 
visions, a considerable number of new settlers^ 
and every thing requisite for defence or culti- 
vation. By persuasion and authority he pre- 
vailed on them to return to James-Town, where 
they found their fort, their magazines, and 
houses entire, which Sir Thomas Gates, by 
some happy chance, had preserved from being 
set on fire at the time of their departure* A 
society so feeble and disordered in its frame> 
required a tender and skilful hand to cherish 
it and restore its vigour. This it found in Wiscadmi- 
Lord Delaware t he searched into the causes Lo^i^^f 



' A minute and curious account of the shipwreck of Gates and Sum^ 
tasny and of their adventures in Bermudas, was composed by Stracbj, 
a gentleman who accompanied them^ and was published by Furchas, iv^ 
1734. 
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Boot of their misfortunes, as far as he could discot^f 

IX. 

• ■ ' ■ them, amidst the violence of their mutual ac- 



cusations ; but instead of exerting his power 
•in punishing Crimes that were past, he employ- 
ed his prudence dn healing their dissensions, 
and in guarding against a repetition of the 
•^ame fatal errors. By unwearied assiduities, 
by the respect due to an amiable and benefit- 
cent character, by knowing how to mingle se*- 
verity with indulgence, and when to assume 
the dignity of his office, as well as when to 
display the gentleness natural to his own tem- 
per, he gradually reconciled men corrupted by 
anarchy to subordination and discipline, he 
turned the attention of the idle and profligate 
to industry, and taught the Indians again to 
1611, reverence aiid dread the English name. Under 
K^hLhh ^"^^ ^^ administration, the. colony began once 
obliges him morc to assume a promising appearance ; when^ 
E^iand. ° Unhappily for it, a complication of diseased 
brought on by the climate obliged Lord Dela* 
ware to quit the country ;'' the government of 
which he committed to Mr. Percy* 

JMayio. He was soon superseded by the arrival of 

SirTIiomas r ^ 

Diieap- Sir Thomas Dale; in whom the company had 

veaor!^°' vested moro absolute authority than in any of 

his predecessors, empowering him to rule by 
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martial law ; a short code of which, founded on book 
the practice of the armies in the Low Countries 



the most rigid military school at that time in ^^^^^ 
Europe, they sent out with him. This system 
of government is so violent and arbitrary, that 
even the Spaniards themselves had not ven* 
tured to introduce it into their settlements; 
for among them, as sopn as a plantation began 
and the arts of peace succeeded to the opera- 
tions of war, the jurisdiction of the civil ma- 
gistrate was uniformly established. But how- 
ever unconstitutional or oppressive this may 
appear, it was adopted by the advice of Sir 
Francis Bacon, the most enlightened philoso- 
pher, and one of the most eminent lawyers of 
the age.* The company, well acquainted with 
the inefficacy of every method which they had 
hitherto employed' for restraining the unruly 
mutinous spirits which they had to govern, 
eagerly adopted a plan that had the sanction 
of such high authority to recommend it. Hap- 
pily for the colony. Sir Thomas Dale, who was 
intrusted with this dangerous power, exercised 
it with prudence and moderation. By the 
vigour which the summary mode of military 
punishment gave to his administration, he in- 
troduced .into the colony more perfect order 
than had ever been established there : and at 



* Bacon, Essay on Plantations, p. 3. 
VOL. IV. O 
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BOOK the same time he tempered hb vigour with so 
z=^=si much discretion^ that no alarm seems to have 



been given by this formidable innovation.'' 

1012. Thb regular form which the colcmj now be* 

Ne^char- g^^ to assume loduced the King to issue a 
to'^To^ ^^^ charter for the encouragement of the ad- 
I0117; new venturers, by which he not only confirmed all 
^i^S. their former privileges, and prolonged the term 
of exemption from payment of duties on the 
commodities exported by them, but granted 
them more extensive property, as well as more 
ample jurisdiction. All the islands lying with- 
in three hundred leagues of the coast were 
annexed to the province of Virginia. In con- 
sequence of this, the company took possession 
of Rermudas, and the other small islands dis- 
covered by Gates and Summers, and at the 
same time prepared to send out a considerable 
reinforcement to the colony at James*Tpwn. 
The expense of those extraordinary efforts was 
defrayed by the profits of a lottery, which 
amounted nearly to thirty thousand pounds. 
This expedient they were authorised to employ 
by their new charter;' and it is remarkable, 
as the first instance, in the English history, of 
any public countenance given to this pernicious 



Sdth, p. 112. 
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Seducing mode of levying rnonej. But the BOOK 
House of Commons, which towards the dose ■ 



of this reign began to obserre every mefasure 
of government with jealous attention, liaving 
remonstrated against the institution as uqcob^^ 
stitutional and impolitic^ James reculled the 
licence under the sanction of which it bad 
been established/ 

By the severe discipline of martial law, ti^e Cuititation 
activity of the colonists was forced into a pro^ p^oted.^ 
per direction, and exerted itself in useful in* 
dustry. This^ aided by a fertile soil and fa- 
vourable climate, soon enabled them to raise 
sudi a large stock of provisions, that they Wete 
no longer obliged to trust for subsistence to the 
precarious supplies which they obtained or ex^ 
torted from the Indians* In proportion as the 
English became more independent, the natives 
courted their friendship upon more equal terms. 
The happy effects of this were quickly felt. 
Sir Thomas Dale concluded a treaty with one Treaty with 
of their most powerful and warlike tribes, altui- ^^'i'^^^* 
ated on the river Chickahominy, in which they 
consei^ted to acknowledge themselves subj^irts 
to the King of Great Britain, to assume hence- 
forth the name of Englishmen, to send a body 
of their warriors to the assistance of the Eog* 
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BOOK lish, as often as they took the field against an j 
' enemy, and to deposit annually a stipulated 



quantity of Indian corn in the storehouses of 
the colony/ An event, which the early histo* 
r^ans of Virginia relate with peculiar satisfac- 
tion, prepared the way for this union. Poca- 
huutas, the favourite daughter of the great 
Chief Powhatan, to whose intercession Captain 
Smith was indebted for his life, persevered in 
her partial attachment to the English ; and as 
she frequently visited their settlements, where 
«he was always received with respectful hospi* 
tality, her admiration of their arts and manners 
continued to increase. During this intercourse, 
her beauty, which is represented as far superior 
to that of her countrywomen, made such im- 
Roifc mar- prcssion ou the heart of Mr. Rolfe, a young man 
dir hter of °^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ colony, that he warmly solicited 
an Indian her to acccpt of him as a husband. Where 
manners are simple, courtship is not tedious. 
Neither artifice prevents, nor ceremony forbids 
the heart from declaring its sentiments. Poca- 
huntas readily gave her consent ; Dale encou- 
raged the alliance, and Powhatan did not dis- 
approve it. The marriage was celebrared with 
extraordinary pomp ; and from that period a 
friendly correspondence subsisted between the 
colony and all the tribes subject to Powhatan, 



■ Hamer Solida Narratio, ap. de Bry. Pan x, p. 33. Stith, p. 130. 
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or that stood in awe of his power. Rolfe and book 
his princess (for by that name the writers of 
the last age always distinguish her) set out for 
England, where she was received by James and 
his Queen with the respect suited to her birth. 
Being carefully instructed in the principles of 
the Christian faith, she was publicly baptized, 
but died a few years after, on her return to 
America, leaving one son, from whom are 
sprung some of the most respectable families 
in Virginia, who boast of their descent from 
the race of the ancient rulers of their country.* 
But notwithstanding the visible good effects of 
that alliance, none of Rolfe's countrymen seem 
to have imitated the example which he set 
them, of intermarrying with the natives. Of 
all the Europeans who have settled in America, 
the English have availed themselves least of 
this obvious method of conciliating the affec- 
tion of its original inhabitants ; and, either 
from the shyness conspicuous in their national 
character, or from the want of that pliant fa- 
cility of manners which accommodates itself to 
every situation, they have been more averse 
than the French and Portuguese, or even the 
Spaniards, from incorporating with the native 
Americans. The Indians, courting such an 



* Hamer Solida Narratio, ap. de Bry. Pars x, p. 23. Stith, p^ 129> 
146. Smith'! Travels, p. 113, 121. 
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union, offered their daughters in marriage to 
their new guests ; and when they did not ac^ 
cept of the proffered alliance, they naturally 
imputed it to pride, and to their contempt 
of them as an inferior order of beings*^ 



Land in DURING the interval of tranquillity procured 

^^^ by the alliance with Powhatan, an important 
comes pro. change was made in the state of the colony. 
Hitherto no right of private property in land 
had been established. The fields that were 
cleared had been cultivated by the joint labour 
of the colonists; their product was carried to 
the common storehouses, and distributed weekr 
ly to every family, according to its number 
and exigencies. A* society, destitute of the 
first advantage resulting from social union, 
was not formed to prosper. Industry, when 
not excited by the idea of property in what 
was acquired by its own efforts, made no vi- 
jgorous exertion. The head had no induce- 
ment to contrive, nor the hand to labour. 
The idle and improvident trusted entirely to 
what was issued from the common store ; the 
assiduity even of the sober and attentive re^ 
laxed, when they perceived that others were 
to reap the fruit of their toil; and it was 
computed, that the united industry of the co-r 



^ Beverley's Hiatorjr of Virginia, p. 35. 
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loDjr did not accomplish as much work in a book 
week, as might have been performed in a 



day, if each individual had laboured on his Advan- 
own account. In order to remedy this. Sir * 
Thomas Dale divided a considerable portion 
of the land into small lots, and granted one 
of these to each individual in full property. 
From the moment that industry had the cer- 
tain prospect of a recompense, it advanced with 
rapid jM'ogress. The articles of primary ne- 
cessity were cultivated with so much attention 
as secured the means of subsistence ; and such 
schemes of improvement were formed as pre- 
pared the way for the introduction of opulence 
into the colony.'' 

Th£ industrious spirit which began to rise Culture of 
among the planters was soon directed towards J^^?' 
a new object ; and they applied to it for some 
time with such inconsiderate ardour as was 
productive of fatal consequences. The culture 
of tobacco, which has since become the staple 
of Virginia, and the source of its prosperity, 
was introduced about this time into the co- i6i«. 
lony. As the taste for that weed continued 
to increase in England, notwithstanding the 
zealous declamations of James against it, the 
tobacco imported from Virginia came to a 



* Smith'i Travel*, p. 114. Stith, p. 131. 
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BOOK ready market ; and though it was so much iu* 
z;;::;;;^;;;^^^ feviOT 111 qualltj or in estimation to that raised 



by the Spaniards in the West-Indian islands, 
that a pound of the latter sold for eighteen 
shillings, and of the former for no more than 
three shillings, it yielded a considerable profit. 
Bad conse- Allurcd by the prospect of such a certain and 

quences , - • /» • i 

arising quicK rctum, every other species of industry 
™ *^' was neglected. The land which ought to have 
been reserved for raising provisions, and even 
the streets of James-Town, were planted with 
tobacco. Various regulations were framed to 
restrain this ill-directed activity. But, from 
eagerness for present gain, the planters disre- 
garded every admonition. The means of sub- 
sistence became so scanty, as forced them to 
renew their demands upon the Indians, who 
seeing no end of those exactions, their anti- 
pathy to the English name revived with addi- 
tional rancour, and they began to form schemes 
of vengeance, with a secrecy and silence pecur 
liar to Americans.** 

Meanwhile the colony, notwithstanding this 
error in its operations, and the cloud that was 
gathering over its head, continued to wear an 
aspect of prosperity. Its numbers increased 
by successive migrations ; the quantity of to- 



^ Stith, p. 140, H7, 164, 168. Sniith> p. 130. Purchat, iv, 1787- 
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bacco exported became every year more con- book 
siderable, and several of the planters were not ,t 



only in an easy situation, but advancing fast 
to opulence ;® and by two events, which hap- 
pened nearly at the same time, both popula- 
tion and industry were greatly promoted. A» 
few women had hitherto ventured to encounter 
the htirdships which were unavoidable in an 
unknown and uncultivated country, most of 
the colonists, constrained to live single, con- 
sidered themselves as no more than sojourners 
in a land to which they were not attached by 
the tender ties of a family and children. In 
order to induce them to settle there, the com- 
pany took advantage of the apparent tranquil- 
lity in the country, to send out a considerable Young wo. 
number of young women, of humble birth in- gr^eTom 
deed, but of unexceptionable character, and E^g\a»dto 
encouraged the planters, by premiums and im- 
munities, to marry them/ These new com- 
panions were received with such fondness, and 
many of them so comfortably established, as 
invited others to follow their example ; and 
by degrees thoughtless adventurers, assuming 
the sentiments of virtuous citizens and of pro- 
vident fathers of families, became solicitous 
about, the prosperity of a country, which they 



* Smith, p. 139. ' Stith, p. 166, 197* 
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BOOK DOW considered as tbeir own. As the colonists 
—;;;;;;;;;^ hegSLU to fomi moFC cxtensive plans of indus- 



try, tbey were unexpectedly furnished with 
means of executing them with greater facility* 
Negroes A Dutch ship from the coast of Guinea, hav- 
ducecu ' ing sailed up James-River, sold a part of her 
cargo of negroes to the planters ;' and as that 
hardy race was found more capable of enduring 
fatigue under a sultry climate than Europeans, 
their number has been increased by continual 
importation ; their aid seems now to be essen- 
tial to the existence of the colony, and the 
greater part of field-Iabour in Virginia is per* 
formed by servile hands. 

But as the condition of the colony im- 
proved, the spirit of its members became more 
independent. To Englishmen the summary 
and severe decisions of martial law, however 
tempered by the mildness of their governors, 
appeared intolerably oppressive ; and they 
longed to recover the privileges to which they 
had been accustomed under the liberal form 
June 1610. of government in their native country. Id 

First gene- ,. • i i» • * r>i« ^ ^t i 

lai assem. compliauce With tbis spirit, Sir George Yeard* 
^^^ ley, in the year 1619> called the first general 
•^'«^ assembly that was ever held in Virginia ; aii4 



9 Beverley, p» 37^ 
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the numbers of the people were now so in- book 
creased, and their settlements so dispersed, that '\_ 



eleven corporations appeared by their repre-» 
sentatives in this convention, where they were 
permitted to assume legislative power, and to 
exercise the noblest function of free men. The 
laws enacted in it seem neither to have been 
many, nor of great importance ; but the meet« 
ing was highly acceptable to the people, as 
they now beheld among themselves an image 
of the English constitution, which they reve- 
renced as the most perfect model of free go- 
vernment. In order to render this resem- juiy24. 
blance more complete, and the rights of the ^tiTti^'** 
planters more certain, the company issued a ^"^^^ ^ *^ 
charter or ordinance^ which gave a legal and 
permanent form to the government of the co- 
lony. The supreme legislative authority in 
Virginia, in imitation of that in Great Britain, 
was divided and lodged partly in the gover- 
nor, who held the place of the sovereign ; 
partly in a council of state named by the com- 
pany, which possessed some of the distinc- 
tions, and exercised some of the functions Ik?- 
longing to the peerage ; partly in a general 
council or assembly composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, in which were vested 
powers and privileges similar to those of the 
House of Commons. In both these councils 
all questions were to be determined by the 
majority of voices, and a negative was re- 
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BOOK served to the governor ; but no law or ordi- 
* nance, though approved of by all the three 
members of the legislature, was to be of force, 
untiL it was ratified in England by a general 
court of the company, and returned under its 
seal.** Thus the constitution of the colony was 
fixed, and the members of it are henceforth 
to be considered, not merely as servants of a 
commercial company, dependant on the will 
and orders of their superior, but as free men 
and citizens. 



Industry The natural effect of that happy change 
^^ * in their condition was an increase of their in- 
dustry. The product of tobacco in Virginia 
was now equal, not only to the consumption 
of it in Great Britain,^ but could furnish some 
Direct trade quantity for a foreign market. The company 
Jony^wS opened a trade for it with Holland, and esta- 

HoUand. 

*" Stith, Appendix, p. 32, &c. 

* It is a matter of some cariosity to trace the progress of the consump- 
tion of this unnecessary commodity. The use of tobacco seems to have 
been first introduced into England about the year 1586. Possibly a few 
seafaring persons may have acquired a relish for it by their intercourse 
with the Spaniards previous to that period ; but the use of it cannot be 
denominated a national habit sooner than the time I have mentioned. 
Upon an average of the seven yean immediately preceding the year 1622, 
tlie whole import of tobacco into England amounted to a hundred and 
forty-two thousand and eighty-five pounds weight Stith, p. 246. From 
this it appears, that the taste had spread with a rapidity which is remark- 
able. But how inconsiderable is that quantity to what is now consumed 
in Great Britain 
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Wished warehouses in Middleburg and Flush- book 
ing. James, and his privy-council, alarmed at 



seeing the commerce of a commodity, for which ^^^^^' 
the demand was daily increasing, turned into James. 
a channel that tended to the diminution of 
the revenue, by depriving it of a considerable 
duty imposed on the importation of tobacco, 
interposed with vigour to check this innova- 
tion. Some expedient was found, by which 
the matter was adjusted for the present; but 
it is remarkable as the first instance of a dif- 
ference in sentiment between the parent state 
and the colony concerning their respective 
rights. The former concluded, that the trade 
of the colony should be confined to England, 
and all its productions be landed there. The 
latter claimed, not only the general privilege 
of Englishmen to carry their commodities to 
the best market, but pleaded the particular 
concessions in their charter, by which an un* 
limited freedom of commerce seemed to be 
granted to them.^ The time for a more full 
discussion of this important question was not 
yet arrived. 

But while the colony continued to increase 
so fast, that settlements were scattered, not 
only along the banks of James and York rivers, 



Stith, p. 200, &c. 
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BOOK but began to extend to the Rapahannock, and 
even to the Potowmack, the English, relying 



J^e^^^the ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ numbers, and deceived by this 
precautions appearance of prosperity, lived in full security. 
forT^dZ They neither attended to the moveoients of 
grintt^he **^® Indians, nor suspected their machinations, 
Indians, and though surrounded by a people whom they 
might have known from experience to be both 
artful and vindictive, they neglected every pre* 
caution for their own safety that was requi-* 
site in such a situation. Like the peaceful in« 
habitants of a society completely established, 
they were no longer soldiers but citizens, and 
were so intent on what was subservient to the 
comfort or embellishment of civil life, that 
every martial exercise began to be laid aside 
as unnecessary. The Indians, whom they 
commonly employed as hunters, were furnish* 
ed with fire-arms, and taught to use them 
with dexterity. They were permitted to fre- 
quent the habitations of the English at all 
hours, and received as innocent visitants whom 
there was no reason to dread. This inconsi- 
derate security enabled the Indians to prepare 
for the execution of that plan of vengeance, 
which they meditated with all the deliberate 
forethought which is agreeable to their temper. 
General Nor did they want a leader capable of con- 
SS^^gii^f ducting their schemes with address. On the 
Seindlns ^^^^^ ^^ Powhatau, in the year 1618, Ope- 
chancanough succeeded him, not only as wiro- 
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wanee, or chief of hia own tribe, but in that book 

IX. 

extensive influence over all the Indian nations ■■ 



of Virginia^ which induced the English writers 
to distinguish him by the name of emperor. 
According to the Indian tradition, he was not 
a native of Virginia, but came from a distant 
country to the south-west, possibly from some 
province of the Mexican empire.* But as he 
was conspicuous for all the qualities of highest 
estimation among savages, a fearless courage, 
great strength and agility of body, and crafty 
policy, he quickly rose to eminence and power. 
Soon after bis elevation io the supreme com- 
mand, a general massacre of the English seems 
to have been resolved upon ; and during four 
years, the means of perpetrating it with the 
greatest facility and success were concerted 
with amazing secrecy. All the tribes conti- 
guous to the English settlements were succes*- 
sively gained, except those on the eastern 
shor^, from whom, on account of their pecu- 
liar attachment to their new neighbours, every 
circumstance that might discover what they 
intended was carefully concealed. To each 
tribe its station was allotted, and the part it 
was to act prescribed. On the morning of the March 22. 
day consecrated to vengeance, each was at the 
place of rendezvous appointed, while the Eng- 



Beverley, p. 51. 
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Executed 
on most of 
the settle- 
ments. 



lish were so little aware of the impending de- 
strcrction, that they received with unsuspicious 
hospitality several persons sent by Opechanca- 
nough, under pretext of delivering presents of 
venison and fruits, but in reality to observe 
their motions. Finding them perfectly secure, 
at mid-day,' the moment that was previously 
fixed for*this deed of horror, the Indians rush- 
ed at once upon them in all their different 
settlements, and murdered men, women, and 
children, with undistinguishing rage, and that 
rancorous cruelty with which savages treat 
their enemies. In one hour nearly a fourth 
part of the whole colony was cut off, almost 
without knowing .by whose hands they felL 
The slaughter would have been universal, if 
compassion, or a sense of duty, had not moved 
a Convetted Indian, to whom the secret was 
communicated the night before the massacre, 
to reveal it to his master ia such time as to 
save James-Town and some adjacent settle- 
ments.; and if the English in other districts 
had not ran to their arms with resolution 
prompted by despair, and defended themselves 
so bravely as to repulse their assailants, who, 
in the execution of their plan, did not discover 
courage equal to the sagacity and art with 
which they had concerted it.°* 



*" Stith, p. 208, &c. Furchas, iv, 1788, &c 
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But though the Wow was thus prevented book 
from descending with its full effect, it proved ' 



very grievous to an infant colony. In some 
settlements not a single Englishman escaped. 
Many persons of prime note in the colony, and 
among these several members of the council, 
were slain. The survivors, overwhelmed with 
grief, astonishment, and terror, abandoned all 
their remote settlements, and, crowding to- 
gether for safety to James-Town, did not oc- 
cupy a territory of greater extent than had 
been planted soon after the arrival of their 
countrymen in Virginia. Confined within those 
narrow boundaries, they were less intent on 
schemes of industry, than, on thoughts of re-* 
venge. Every man took arms. A bloody war Bloody war 
against the Indians comimenced ; and, bent on 7ndia^ 
exterminating the whole race, neither old nor 
young were spared. The conduct-of the Spa- 
niards in the southern regions of America was 
openly proposed as the most proper model to 
imitate ;° and regardless, like them, of those 
principles of faith, honour, and humanity, 
which regulate hostility among civilised na- 
tions, and set bounds to its rage, the English . 
deemed every thing allowable that tended to 
accomplish their design. They hunted the 
Indians like wild beasts, rather than enemies ; 



" Stith, p. 2»3. 
VOL. IV. P 
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B^K and as the pursuit of them to their places of 
' retreat in the woods which covered their coun- 

try, was both difficult and dangerous, they 
endeavoured to allure them from their inac« 
cessibie fastnesses by offers of peace and- pro- 
mises of oblivion, made with such an artful 
appearance of sincerity as deceived their crafty 
leader, and induced them to return to their 
former settlements, and resume their usual 
peaceful occupations. The behaviour of the 
two people seemed now to be perfectly re- 
versed. The Indians, like men acquainted with 
the principles of integrity and good faith, on 
which the intercourse between nations is found- 
ed, confided in the reconciliation, and lived 
in absolute security without suspicion of dan- 
ger ; while the English, with perfidious craft, 
were preparing to imitate savages in. their 
revenge and cruelty. On the approach of har<> 
vest, when they knew an hostile attack would 
be most formidable and fatal, they fell sud- 
denly upon all the Indian plantations, mur^ 
dered every person on whom they could lay 
hold, and drove the rest to the woods, where 
so many^ perished with hunger, that some of 
the tribes nearest to the English were totally 
extirpated. This atrocious deed, which the 
perpetrators laboured to represent as a neces*- 
sary act of retaliation, was followed by some 
happy effects. It delivered the colony so en- 
tirely from any dread of the Indians, that its 
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settlements began again to extend^ and its io^ book 
dustry to revive* m i. ^ i 

But unfortunately at this juncture the state Companji^ 
of the company in England, in which the pro^ dividS\y 
perty of Virginia and the government of the ^«^<>°»- 
colony settled there were vested, prevented it 
firom seconding the efforts of the planters, by 
such a reinforcement of men, and such a sujh 
piy of necessaries, as were requisite to replace 
what they had lost. The company was on* 
ginally composed of many adventurers, and 
increased so fast by the junction of new mem- 
bers, allured by the prospect of gain, or the 
desire of promoting a scheme of public uti- 
lity, that its general courts formed a numeroujs 
assembly/ The operation of every political 
principle and passion that spread through the 
kingdom, was felt in tho«e popular meetings^ 
and influenced their decisions. As towards 
the close of James's reign more just and en« 
laired sentiments with respect to constitutional 
liberty were diffused among the people, they 
came to understand their rights better, and to 
assert them with greater boldness ; a distinc- 
tion formerly little known, but npw famiUar 
in English policy, began to be established be« 
tween the court and country parties, and the 



• Stith, {». 272^ 27& 
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leaders of each endeavoured to derive power 
and consequence from every quarter. Both 
exerted themselves with emulation, in order 
to obtain the direction of a body so numerous 
and respectable as the company of Virginian 
adventurers. In consequence of this, business 
had been conducted in every general court for 
some years, not with the temperate spirit of 
merchants deliberating concerning their mu- 
tual interest, but with the animosity and vio- 
lence natural to numerous assembliies, by which 
rival factions contend for superiority.^ 



James in- 
stitutes an 
inquiry in- 
to their 
conduct. 



As the King did not often assemble the 
great council of the nation in parliament, the 
general courts of the company became a 
theatre on which popular orators displayed 
their talents ; the proclamations of the crown, 
and acts of the privy council, with respect to 
the commerce and police of the colony, were 
canvassed there with freedom, and censured 
with severity, ill-suited to the lofty ideas which 
James entertained of his own wisdom, and the 
extent of his prerogative. In order to check 
this growing spirit of discussion, .the mini- 
sters employed all their address and influence 
to gain as many members of the company as 
might give them the direction of their deli- 



P Stith, p. 229, &e. Chalmers, p. 59. 
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berations. But so unsuccessful were they in book 

IX 

this attempt, that every measure proposed by ■ 
them was reprobated by a vast majority, and 
sometimes without any reason, but because 
they were the proposers of it. James, little 
favourable to the power of any popular assem- 
bly, and weary of contending with one over 
which he had laboured in vain to obtain an 
ascendant, began to entertain thoughts of dis- 
solving the company, and new-modelling its 
constitution. Pretexts, neither unplausible nor 
destitute of some foundation, seemed to jus- 
tify this measure. The slow progress of the 
colony, the large sums of money expended, 
and great number of men who had perished 
in attempting to plant it, the late massacre by 
the Indians, and every disaster that had befal- 
len the English from their first migration to 
America, were imputed solely to the inability 
of a numerous company to conduct an enter- 
prise so complex and arduous. The nation 
felt sensibly its disappointment in a scheme in 
which it had engaged with sanguine expecta- 
tions of advantage, and wished impatiently for 
such an impartial scrutiny into former pro- 
ceedings, as might suggest more salutary mea- 
sures in the future administration of the colony. 
The present state of its affairs, as well as the 
wishes of the people, seemed to call for the in- 
terposition of the crown ; and James, eager to 
display the superiority of his royal wisdom, in 
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sooK correcting those errors into which the company 
^. ^^ ^ had been betrayed by inexperience in the arts 



1623. of gOYernmenty boldly undertook the work of 
^ ' reformation. Without regarding the rights 
conveyed to the company by their charter, 
and without the formality of any judicial pro- 
ceeding for annulling it, he, by virtue of his 
prerogative^ issued a commission, empowering 
some of the judges, and other persons of note, 
to examine into all the transactions of the 
company from its first establishment^ and to lay 
the result of their inquiries, together with their 
opinion concerning the most effectual means 
of rendering the colony more prosperous,'' be*- 
fore the privy council. At the same timci by 
a strain of authority still higher^ he ordered 
all the records and papers of the company to 
be seized, and two of its principal officers to be 
arrested. Violent and arbitrary as these acts 
of authority may now appear, the commission* 
ers carried on their inquiry without any ob- 
struction, but what arose from some feeble and 
ineffectual remonstrances of the company. I'he 
commissioners, though they conducted their 
scrutiny with much activity and vigour,' did 
not communicate any of their proceedings to 
the company ; but their report, with respect to 
its operations, seems to have been very unfa- 



4 Stith, p. ^88. ' Smith's Travels, p. 165, &c 
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vourable, as the King, in consequence of it^ book 
signified to the company his intention of vest- . 



ing the supreme government of the company Oct s. 
in a governor and twelve assistants, to be re- req'^'to 
sident in England, and the executive power in l^"^^^ 
a council of twelve, which should reside in 
Virginia. The governor and assistants were to 
be originally appointed by the King. Future 
vacancies were to be supplied by the governor 
and his assistants, but their nomination was 
not to take effect until it should be ratified by 
the privy council. The twelve counsellors in 
Virginia were to be chosen by the governor 
and assistants; and this choice was likewise 
subjected to the review of the privy council. 
With an intention to quiet the minds of the 
colonists, it was declared that private property 
should be deemed sacred ; and for the more 
effectual security of it, all grants of lands from 
the former company were to be confirmed by 
the new one. In order to facilitate the exe- 
cution of this plan, the King required the 
company instantly to surrender its charter 
into his hands.* 

But here James and his ministers encoun- Company 
tered a spirit, of which they seem not to have '•^^^'^^ 
been aware. They found the members of the 



* Stith, p. 293, &c 
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BOOK company unwilling tamely to relinquish rights 
> ■ / .* of franchises, conveyed to them with such 



legal formality, that upon faith in their va« 
lidity they had expended considerable sums;^ 
and still more averse to the abolition of a po- 
pular form of government, in which every 
proprietor had a voice, in order to subject a 
colony, in which they were' deeply interested, 
to the dominion of a small junto absolutely 

Oct. 20 dependent on the crown. Neither promises 
nor threats could induce them to depart from 
these sentiments; and in a general court the 
King's proposal was almost unanimously re- 
jected, and a resolution taken to defend to 
the utmost their chartered rights, if these 
should be called in question in any court of 
justice. James, highly offended at their pre- 
sumption in daring to oppose his will, direct*- 

Nov. 10. ed a writ of qito warranto to be issued against 
the company, that the validity of its charter 
might be tried in the Court of King's Bench ; 
and in order to aggravate the charge, by 
collecting additional proofs of mal-tadministra-P 
tion, he appointed some persons in whom he 
could confide, to repair to Virginia to in- 
spect the state of the colony, and inquire into 
the conduct of the company, and of its officers 
there. 



Chaln^ers, p. 6\. 
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The lawsuit in the King's Bench did not book 
hang long in suspense. It terminated, as was 



usual in that reign, in a decision perfectly con- ^^'^^3° ,^ 
sonant to the wishes of the monarch. The Bench, and 

, , « « . J ^, J. dissolution 

charter was forfeited, the company was dis- of the com- 
solved, and all the rights and privileges con- 5*°/e'i(j24. 
ferred upon it returned to the King, from 
whom they flowed." 

Some writers, particularly Stith, the most Defects in 
intelligent and best informed historian of Vir-^ constitution 
ginia, mention the dissolution of the company ^^^^^ 
as a most disastrous event to the colony. Ani- ^ 
mated with liberal sentiments, imbibed in an 
age when the principles of liberty were more 
fully unfolded than under the reign of James, 
they viewed his violent and arbitrary proceed- 
ings on this occasion with such indignation, 
that their abhorrence of the means which he 
employed to accomplish his design seems to 
have rendered them incapable of contemplat- 
ing its effects with discernment and candour. 
There is not perhaps any mode of governing 
an infant colony less friendly to its liberty, 
than the dominion of an exclusive corporation, 
possessed of all the powers whiiu^h James had 
conferred upon the company of adventurers 
in Virginia. During several years the colonists 



" Rymer, vol. xvii, p. 618, &c. Chalmers, p. 62. 
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JBOOK can hardly be considered in any other light 
■ ■ than as servants to the company^ nourished 
out of its stores, bound implicitly to obey its 
orders, and subjected to the most rigorous of 
all forms of government, that of martial law. 
Even after the native spirit of Englishmen be- 
gan to rouse under oppression, and had ex- 
torted from their superiors the right of enact- 
ing laws for the government of that commu- 
nity of which they were members, as no act, 
though approved of by all the branches of the 
provincial legislature, was held to be of legal 
force until it was ratified by a general court in 
England, the company still retained the para- 
mount authority in its own hands. Nor was 
the power of the company more favourable to 
the prosperity of the colony than to its free- 
dom. A numerous body of merchants, as long 
as its operations are purely commercial, may 
carry them on with discernment and success. 
But the mercantile spirit seems ill adapted to 
conduct an enlarged and liberal plan of civil 
policy, and colonies have seldom grown up to 
maturity and vigour under its narrow and in- 
terested regulations. To the unavoidable de- 
fects in administration which this occasioned, 
were added errors arising from ineicperience. 
The English merchants of that age had not 
those extensive views which a general com- 
merce opens to such as have the direction of it. 
When they first began to venture out of the 
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beaten track, they groped their way with timU book 
dity and hesitation. Unacquainted with the * 



dimate and soil of America, and ignorant of 
the productions best suited to them, they seem 
to have had no settled plan of improvement, 
and their schemes were continually varying. 
Their system of government was equally fluc- 
tuating. In the course of eighteen years ten 
different persons presided over the province as 
chief governors. No wonder that, under such 
administration, all the efforts to give vigour 
and stability to the colony should prove abor- 
tive, or produce only slender effects. These 
efforts, however, when estimated according to 
,the ideas of that age, either with respect to 
commerce or to policy, were very considerable, 
and conducted with astonishing perseverance. 

Abov^ an hundred and fifty thousand pounds Weakness 
were expended in this first attempt to plant an il^^^ ^ 
English colony in America ; * and more than 
nine thousand persons were sent out from the 
mother-country to people this new settlement. 
At the dissolution of the company, the nation, 
in return for this waste of treasure and of peo- 
ple, did not receive from Virginia an annual 
importation of commodities exceeding twenty 
thousand pounds in value ; and the colony was 



* Smith's Travels, p. 42, 167. 
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BOOK so far from having added strength to the state 



by an increase of population, th^t, in the year 
one thousand six hundred and twenty-four, 
scarcely two thousand persons survived:^ a 
wretched remnant of the numerous emigrants 
who had flocked thither with sanguine expec- 
tations of 8 very different fate. 

Temporary The comoany, like all unprosperous socie- 

council ap- * ^^ « x 

pointed for ties, fell . uu pitied. The violent hand with 
mrafd^™' which prerogative had invaded its rights was 
Virginia, forgotten, and new prospects of success open- 
ed, under a form of government exempt from 
all the defects to which past disasters were im- 
puted. The King and the nation concurred 
with equal ardour in resolving to encourage 
the colony. Soon after the final judgment in 
the Court of King's Bench against the com- 
pany, James appointed a council of twelve 
persons to take the temporary direction of 
affairs in Virginia, that he might have leisure 
Attg 26. to frame with deliberate consideration proper 
regulations for the permanent government of 
the colony.' Pleased with such an opportu- 
nity of exercising his talents as a legislator, 
he began to turn his attention towards the 
subject; but death prevented him from, com- 
pleting his plan. 



Chalmers* Annals, p. 69* ' Rymer, xvii, 618, &c» 
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CifARLES I„ on his accession to the throne, book 

IX, 

adopted all his father's maxims with respect ' -~ 



to the colony in Virginia, He declared it to ,,^^?^- 

/. . . , , ^wch 27. 

be a part of the empire annexed to the crown. Accession 
and immediately subordinate to its jurisdic- JheF^sL 
tion : he conferred the title of Governor on ^*® "^*- 

trary go- 
Sir George Yardely, and appointed him, in vemment 

conjunction with a council of twelve, and a \ony!^ 
secretary, to exercise supreme authority there, 
and enjoined them to conform^ in every point, 
to such instructions as from time to time they 
might receive from him.* From the tenor of 
the King's commission, as well as from the 
known spirit of his policy, it is apparent, that 
he intended to vest every power of govern- 
ment, both legislative and executive, in the 
governor and council, without recourse to the 
representatives of the people, as possessing a 
right to enact laws for the community, or to- 
impose taxes upon it. Yardely and his coun- 
cil, who seem to have been fit instruments 
for carrying this sjrstem of arbitrary rule into 
execution, did not fail to put such a construc- 
tion on the words of their commission as 
was most favourable to their own jurisdiction. 
During a great part of Charles's reign, Virgi- 
nia knew no other law than the will of the 
Sovereign. Statutes were published, and taxes 



• Bymcr, xviii, 72,311. 
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BOOK imposed, without once calling the represen- 
' tatives of the people to authorise them by 
their sanction* At the same time that the 
colonists were bercjaved of political rights, 
which they deemed essential to freemen and 
Grants and citizens, their private property was violently 
StobScco. invaded. A proclamation was issued, by which, 
under pretexts equally absurd and frivolous, 
they \^ere prohibited from selling tobacco to 
any person but certain commissioners appoint- 
ed by the King to purchase it on his account ;^ 
and they had the cruel mortification to behold 
the Sovereign, who should have afforded them 
protection, engross all the profits of their in* 
dustry, by seizing the only valuable commo^ 
dity which they had to vend, and retaining 
the monopoly of it in his own hands. While 
the staple of the colony in Virginia sunk in 
iralue under the oppression and restraints of 
a monopoly, property in land was rendered 
insecure by various grants of it, which Charles 
inconsiderately bestowed upmi his favourites* 
These were not only of such exorbitant ex- 
tent as to be unfavourable to the progress 
of cultivation ; but from inattention, or im- 
perfect acquaintance with the geography of 
the country, their boundaries were so inac« 
curately defined, that large tracts already 



*» Hymer, xviii, 19. 
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occupied and planted were often included in book 
them. ===== 



Thb murmurs and complaints which such 
a system of administration excited were aug- 
mented by the rigour with which Sir John 
Harvey, who succeeded Yardely in the go- 
vernment of the colony,** enforced every act 
of power. Rapacious, unfeeling, and haughty, 1627. 
he added insolence to oppression, and neither 
regarded the sentiments, nor listened to the 
remonstrances of the people under his com- 
mand. The colonists, far from the seat of go- 
vernment, and overawed by authority derived 
from a royal commission, submitted long to bis 
tyranny and exactions. Their patience was at 
last, exhausted ; and in a transport of popular Colonists 
rage and indignation, they seized their gover- n^ey 
nor, and sent him a prisoner to England, ac- ^^^' 
compaaied by two of their number, whom they send him 
deputed to prefer their accusations against him ^gUnd. 
to the King. But this attempt to redress their 
own wrongs, by a proceeding so summary and 
violent as is hardly consistent with any idea 
of regular government, and can be justified 
only in cases of such urgent necessity as rarely 
occur in civil society, was altogether repug- 



* Rymer, xviii, 980. 
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BOOK nant to every notion which Charles enter-^ 



tained with respect to the obedience due by 
subjects to their sovereign. To him the con- 
duct of the colonists appeared to be not only 
an usurpation of bis right to judge and to 
punish one of his own oflScers, but an open 
and audacious act of rebellion against bis au- 
thority. Without deigning to admit their de- 
puties into his presence, or to hear one ar- 
He is re. ticlc of their charge against Harvey, the King 
th^King, instantly sent him back to his former station, 
stated^b'his ^^^^ *° ample renewal of all the powers be- 
govern- longing to it. But though Charles deemed 
this vigorous step necessary in order to as- 
sert his own authority, and to testify his dis- 
pleasure with those who had presumed to 
offer such an insult to it, he seems to have 
been so sensible of the grievances under which 
the colonists groaned, and of the chief source 
from which they flowed, that soon after he 
not only removed a governor so justly odious 
SirW.^* to them, but named as a successor Sir Wil- 
Berkeiey ij^j^ Berkeley, a person far superior to Harvey 

appointed >/ ' r r .^ 

governor, in rank and abilities, and still more distin- 
guished by possessing all the popular virtues 
to which the other was a stranger,** 



* Beverley's Hist of Virg. p. 50. Chalmers' Annals, i, 118, 
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Under bis government tbe colony in Vir- Book 



ginia remained, witb sbme short intervals of 
interruption, almost forty years; and to his ^"^^ 
mild and prudent administration its increase admimstra- 
and pit)sperity is in a- great measure to be as- "* 
cribed. It was indebti&d, however,. to the King 
himself for such £t reform of its constitution 
and policy, as gave a different aspect to the 
colony, and animated all its operations with 
new spirit. Though the tenor of Sir William 
Berkeley's commission was the same with that 
of his predecessor, be received instructions un« 
der the great seal, by which he was empowered 
to declare, that in all its concerns, civil as well 
^s ecclesiastical, the colony was to be governed 
according to the laws of England : he was di- Newpnvi- 
rected to issue writs for electing representa- ^y^™*" 
tives of the people, who, in conjunction with Charles. 
the governor and council,, were to form a ge- 
neral , assembly, and to possess supreme legis- 
lative authority in the community : he was or- 
dered to establish courts of justice, in which 
ali questions, whether civil or criminal, were to 
be decided agreeably to the forms of judicial 
procedure in the mother-country. It is not 
easy to discover what were the motives which 
induced a monarch, tenacious in adhering to 
any opinion or system which he had onc^ 
adopted, jealous to excess of his own rights, 
and adverse on every occasion to any extension 
of the privileges claimed by his people, to re- 

VOL. IV. Q 
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BOOK linquisli fats ovigltknil plao of administration in 
ip- the colony^ and to grant such immimUies tohis 

subjects settled there. From the historians of 
Virginia,' no less superficial than iU-informed, 
no light can be derived with respect to this 
Motiyes point. It is most probable, the dread of the 
toiLv?^ spirit then rising in Great Britain extorted 
^oed the fj^pm Charles concessions so favourable to Vir- 
ginia. After an intermission of almost twelve 
years, the state of bis affairs compelled him to 
- have recourse to the great council of the na» 
tion. There his subjects would find a jurisdtc-> 
tion independent of the crown, and able to 
control its authority. There they hoped for 
legal redress of all their grievances. As the 
colonists in Virginia had applied for relief to a 
former parliament, it might be expected with 
pertainty that they would lay their case before 
tfae first meeting of an assembly, in which they 
were secure of a favourable audience. Charles 
knew, that if the spirit of his administration in 
Virginia were to be tried by the maxims of the 
English constitution, it must be severely re* 
prehended. He was aware that many measures 
of greater moment in his government would be 
brought under a strict review in parliament ; 
and unwilling to give malecontents the advan« 
tage of adding a charge of oppression in the 
remote part of his dominioqs to a catalogue of 
domestic grievances, he artfully endeavoured 
to take tl^e merit of having granted vol^ntarily 
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to his people in Virginia such privileges a^ he book 
foresaw would be extorted from him, - - ^ ' j - » 

But though Charles established the internal Virginia 

o XT* • • J 1 • •! X flourishes 

government of Virginia on a model similar to under the 
that of the English constitution, and conferred "^^nt. 
on his subjects there all the rights of freemen 
and citizens, he was extremely solicitous to 
maintain its connection with the parent-state. 
With this view he instructed Sir William 
Berkeley strictly to prohibit any commerce of 
the colony with foreign nations ; and in order 
more certainly to secure exclusive possession of 
all the advantages arising from the sale of its 
productions, he was required to take a bond 
from the master of each vessel that sailed from 
Virginia, to land his cargo in some part of the 
King^s dominions in Europe."" Even under this 
restraint, such is the kindly influence of free 
government on society, the colony advanced so 
rapidly in industry and population, that at the 
beginning of the civil war the English settled 
in it exceeded twenty thousand/ 

Gratitudk towards a monarch, from whose Hemainsau 
hands they had received immunities which they ^y^^J^^ 
had long wished, but hardly expected to enjoy, 
the influence and example of a popular gover- 



• Chalmers' Annals, p. 219, 232. ^ Ibid, p. 135. 
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BOOK nor, passionately devoted to the interests of 
- - ■ ■ . ■■ his master, concurred in preserving inviolated 



loyalty among the colonists. Even after mo- 
narchy was abolished, after one king had been 
beheaded, and another driven into exile, the 
authority of the crown continued to be acknow- 
1660. ledged and revered in Virginia. Irritated at 
this open defiance of its power, the parliament 
issued an ordinance, declaring, that as the set- 
tlement in Virginia had been made at the cost 
and by the people of England, it ought to be 
subordinate to and dependant upon the English 
commonwealth, and subject to such laws and 
regulations as are or shall be made in parlia* 
ment ; that, instead of this dutiful submission, 
the colonists had disclaimed the authority of 
the state, and audaciously rebelled against it ; 
that on this account they, were denounced no- 
torious traitors, and not only all vessels belong- 
ing to natives of England, but those of foreigu 
nations, were prohibited to enter their ports, 
or to carry on any commerce with them. 

Parliament It was uot the modc of that age to wage 
ol^Vi^hL. ^ ^^r ^f words alone. The efforts of an high- 
spirited government in asserting its own dig- 
nity were prompt and vigorous. A powerful 
squadron, with a considerable body of land 
forces, was dispatched to reduce the Virginians 
to obedience. After compelling the colonies in 
Barbadoes and the other islands to submit to 
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the cammon wealth, the squadron entered the ^^^ 
Bay of Chesapeak. Berkeley, with more cou- 



rage than prudence, took arms to oppose this ^^^^• 
formidable armament ; but he could not long 
maintain such an unequal contest. His gallant 
resistance, however, procured favourable terms 
to the people under his government. A gene-» Virginia u 
ral indemnity for all past offences was granted ; i^know^ 
ikhey acknowledered the authority of the com- ^^^ ^^ 

•^ ^ •' , common- 

monwealth, and were admitted to a partici- wealth. 
pation of all the rights enjoyed by citizens.* 
Berkeley, firm to his principles of loyalty, dis- 
dained to make any stipulation foi* himself; 
and ghoosing to pass his days far removed 
from the seat of a government %vhich he de- 
tested, continued to^ reside in Virginia a^* a pri- 
vate man, beloved and respected by all over 
whom he had formerly presided. 

Not satisfied with taking measures to sub- Restnunts 
ject the colonies, the commonwealth turned "f the coio! 
its attention towards the most effectual inode ''y- 
of retaining them in dependence on the parent- 
state, and of securing to it the benefit of their 
increasing commerce. With this view the par- 
liament framed two laws, one of which ex- 
pressly prohibited all mercantile intercourse 



9 Thurlow'fl State Papers, i, 197. Cbalmera* Annals, p. 122. Bo. 
verley's Hiat. p. 53. 
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BWK between the colonies and foreign states, and 
' the other ordained, that no production of Asia, 
Africa, or America, should be innported into 
the dominions of the commonwealth, but in 
vessels belonging to English owners, or to the 
people of the colonies settled there, and navi- 
gated by an English comntander,*" and by crews 
of which the greater part must be Englishmen. 
But while the wisdom of the commonwealth 
prescribed the channel in which the trade of 
the colonies was to be carried on, it was so- 
licitous to encourage the cultivation of the 
staple commodity of Virginia, by an act of 
J 662. parliament, which gave legal force to all the 
injunctions of James and Charles against plant- 
ing tobacco in England.' 

Under governors appointed by the com- 
monwealth, or by Cromwell, when he usurped 
the supreme power, Virginia remained almost 
nine years in perfect tranquillity. During that 
period, many adherents to the royal party, 
and among these some gentlemen of good 
families, in order to avoid danger and oppres- 
sion, to which they were exposed in England, 
Or in hopes of repairing their ruined fortunes, 
resorted thither. Warmly attached to the 
cause for which they had fought and suffered, 



^ ScobePs Acts, p. 132, 176. ^ Ibid, p. 117- 
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atid animated with all tUe {)assi6ns natural to book 
men recetitly engaged in a fierce and long pro-v ■■ 

traded civil war, they, by their intercourse ti»o?io- 
with the colonists, confirmed them in principles tisfied tj^th 
of loyalty, and added to their impatience and |^^^ 
indignation under the restraints imposed on 
their commerce by their new masters. Od 
the death of Mathews, the last governor naitied 
by Cromwell, the setitiments and inctinatiofi 
of the people, no longer under the control 
Of authority, burst out with violence* They 
forced Sir William Berkeley to quit his rei 
tirement ; they unanimously elected him go- 
vernor of the colony ; and as he refused to adt 
under an usurped authority, they boldly erect* 
ed the royal standard, and a^icnowledgfaig Arethe 
Charles 11. to be their lawful sovereign^ pro* la^^' 



claimed him with all his titles ; and thb Vir^ ^^^ ^^• 
ginians long boasted, that as they wtee tlie 
last of the King's subjects who rehottHced 
their allegiance, they were the first who rkk 
turned to their duty."" 

Happily Ibr the people of Virginia, a re*- Thdrioy- 
tolution iii England, no tess sudden tod un«. ^!S"" 
expected, seated Charles on the throne of his 
ancestor^;, and saved them from the severe 
chastisement to which their premature decla* 
ration in his favout* must have exposed Ihem. 
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BOOK On receiving the first account of this erent,: 
^s=s=i the joy and exultation of the colony were uni-* 



versal and unbounded.. These» howeveri were 
not of long continuance. Gradous but unpro- 
ductive professions of esteem and good-will 
were the only return made by Charles to 
loyalty and services, which, in their own estU 
mation, were so distinguished, that no recom* 
pense was beyond what they might claim. If 
the King's neglect, and ingratitude disappoint- 
ed all the sanguine hopes which their vanity 
had founded on the hiei^it of the^ir past con- 
duct, the spirit which influenced parliament in 
its commercial deliberations opened . a prospect 
that alaribed them with respect to their fu- 
ture situatioki. In framing regulations for the 
encouragement of trade^ which,, during the 
convulsions of civil war, and amidst continual 
Actuations in government, had. met with such 
bbstruction that it decline/i in ..every quarter ; 
the House of Commansy instead Qf graijting 
the colonies that relief which, they expected 
from the restraints in their commerce imposed 
by the commonwealth and Cromwell, not only 
adopted all their ideas concerning this branch 
of legislation, but extended them farther. 
Ka?ig»tion Xhis produced the act of navigation^ the most 
important and memorable of any in the sta- 
tute-book with respect to the history of Eng- 
lish commerce.. By it, besides several momen- 
tous articles foreign to the subject of this work. 
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it was enacted, that no commodities should be '^^^ 
imported into any settlement in Asia, Africa, • 



or America, or exported from them, but in 
vessels of English or Plantation built, whereof 
the master and three-fourths of the mariners 
shall be English subjects, under pain of for* 
feiting ship and goods ; that none but natural 
born subjects, or such as have been naturalised, 
shall exercise the occupation of merchant or 
factor in any English settlement, under pain 
of forfeiting their goods and chattels; that nq 
sugar, tobacco, cotton, wool, indigo, ginger, 
or woods used in dyeing, of the growth or 
manufacture of the colonies, shall be shipped 
from them to any other country but England ; 
and in order to secure the performance of thi^ 
a sufficient bond, with one surety, shall be 
given before sailing by the owners, for a spcr 
cific sum proportional to the rate of the vessel 
employed by them.^ The productions subject- 
ed to this restriction are distinguished, in the 
language of commerce and finance, by the 
name of ermvierdted commodities; and as in- 
dustry in its. progress furniahied new articles 
of value, these have been successively added 
to the roll, and sutgected to the same reatraint. 
Soon after, the act of navigation was extended, isss. 
and additional restraints were imposed,, by. a 



12 Car. II., c. 1& 
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^nP^ new law, which prohibited the importation of 
' anj European commodity into the colohies, but 
what was laden in England in vessels navigated 
and manned as the act of navigation required. 
More effectual provision was tnade fay this law 
for exacting the penalties to Which the trans^^ 
gressors of the act of navigation were subject- 
ed ; and the principles of policy^ on which the 
various regulations contained in both statutes 
are founded, were openly avowed in a decla*- 
ration, that as the plantations beyond seas are 
inhabited and peopled by subjects of England, 
they may be kept in a firmer dependence upon 
it, and rendered yet more beneficial and ad- 
vantageous unto it, in the further employment 
and increase of English shipping and seamen, 
as well as in the vent of English woollen and 
other manufactures and commodities; and in 
making England a staple, not only of the com- 
modities of those plantations, but also of the 
cotnmodities of other countries and places, for 
the supplying of them ; and it being the usage 
of other nations to keep the trade of their 
plantations to themselves.'" In prosecution of 
those favourite maxims, the English legisla- 
ture proceeded a step farther. As the act of 
navigation had left the people of the colonies 
at liberty to export the enumerated comnio- 



« 1ft Car. II., o, 7. 
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dities from one plantation to another without BOOK 
paying any duty, it subjected them to a tax .. ' , 



equivalent to what was paid by the con&Umera *«72. 
of these commodities in England.*" 

By these successive regulMions^ the plan of fisbctsof 
securing to England a monopoly of the com» *'***^ 
merce with its colonies, and of shutting up 
every otfael* channel into which it might be 
diverted, was perfected and reduced into com- 
plete system. On ohe side of the Atlantic 
these regulations have been extolled as an 
extraordinary effort of political sagacity, and 
have been considered as the great charter of 
national commerce, to which the parent-state 
is indebted for all its opulence and power. 
Oh the other, they have been execrated as a 
code of oppression, more suited to the illibe- 
rality of mercantile ideas than to extensive 
views of legislative wisdom. Which of these 
opinions is best founded, I shall examine at 
large in another part of this work. But in 
tvriting the history of the English settlements 
in America, it was necessary to trace the pro- 
gress of those restraining laws with accuracy, 
as in every subsequent transaction we may 
observe a perpetual exertion, on the part of 
the mother-country, to enforce and extend 



" 25 Car. II., c 7* 
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BOOK them ; and on the part of the colonies, endea* 
^—^;^^ voars no less unremitting, to elude or to ob-i 
struct their operation. 

Colonists Hardly was the act of navigation known 
^nst^^ in Virginia, and its effects began to be felt, 
*^' when the colony remonstrated against it as a 

grievance, and petitioned earnestly for relief. 
But the commercial ideas of Charles and bis 
ministers coincided so perfectly with those of 
parliament, that, instead of listening with ^ 
favourable ear to their applications, they la- 
boured assiduously to carry the act into strict 
execution. For this purpose, instructions were 
issued to the governor, forts were built on the 
banks of the principal rivers, and small ves- 
sels appointed to cruise on the coast. The 
Virginians, seeing no prospect of obtaining ex- 
emption from the act, set themselves to evade 
it; and found means, notwithstanding the vi- 
gilance with which they were watched, of car- 
rying on a considerable clandestine trade with 
foreigners, particularly with the Dutch settled 
on Hudson's River. Imboldened by observing 
disaffection spread through the colony, some 
veteran soldiers who bad served under Crom- 
well,, and had been banished to Virginia, form- 
ed a design of rendering themselves masters of 
the country, and of asserting its independence 
1663. on England. This rash project was (discover- 
ed by one of their associates, and disconcert- 
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*d by the vigorous exertions of Sir William book 
Berkeley. But the spirit of discontent, though ^.^ . .'- 
repressed, was not extinguished. Every day 
something occurred to revive and to nourish 
it. As it is with extreme difficulty that com* 
tnerce can be turned into a new channel, to* 
bacco, the staple of the colony, sunk prodi- 
giously in value, when they were compelled to 
send it all to one market. It was some time 
before England could furnish them regularly 
with full assortments of those necessary arti- 
cles, without which the industry of the colony 
could not be carried on, or its prosperity se* 
cured. Encouraged by the symptoms of ge- Colony at- 
neral languor and despondency which this de- thcind^ 
dining state of the colony occasioned, the In- 
dians seated towards the heads of the rivers 
ventured first to attack the remote settlements, 
and then to make incursions into the interior 
piarts of the country. Unexpected as these 
hostilities were, from a people who during a 
long period bad lived in friendship with the 
English, a measure taken by the King seems Discontents 
to have excited still greater terror among the fheg^tso^ 
most opulent people of the colony. ^Charles ^rown^^*^* 
had imprudently imitated the example of his 
father, by granting such large tracts of land 
in Virginia to several of his courtiers, as tend- ^iW. 
ed to unsettle the distribution of property in 
the country, and to render the title of the most 
ancient planters to their estates precarious and 
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^^^ questionable. From those vftrtouscauscia, whiiih 
r"- * '-■ in a greater or lesser degree affected every in- 
dividual in tbit colonjr, the indignation of the 
people became general, and was worked up to 
such a pitch, that nothing was wanting to pre* 
cipitate them into the most desperate acts but 
some leader qualified to unite and to direct 
their operations.^ 

An iDsiir. Such a leader thev found in Nathaniel Ba* 

rectum in 

Yiiginia cou, a colouel of militia, who, though he had 
N.*Bi!ora. ^^^ settled in Virginia only three years, had 
acquired, by popular manners, an insinuating 
address, and the consideration derived from 
having been regulariy trained in England to 
the profession • of law, such general esteem, 
that be bad been admitted into the couBcil> 
and was regarded as one of the most respect* 
able persons in the colony., Bacon was am^ 
bitious, eloquent, daring, and, prompted either 
fay honest zeal to redress the public wrong^i 
or allured by hopes of raising himself to dtsr 
tinction and power, he mingled with the male* 
contents, and by his bold harangues and con^ 
fident promises of removing all their griev- 
ances, he inflamed them almost to madness. 
As the devastations committed by the Indians 
was the calamity most sensibly felt by the 



* Chalmers* Annals, ch. 10» 13, 14, passim. Beverley, p, 58, 
Ac 
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people, he sgchmiI the gOYernor of having book 
neglected tb€ proper measures for repelling ' 

the invasidits of the savages, and exhorted 
them tti take arms in their own defence, and 
to exterminate that odioiis race. Great numf^ 
bers assembled, and chose Bacon to be tfaeiff 
general* He applied to ' the governor for a 
commission, confirming this election of the 
people, and offered to march instantly against 
the common enemy. Berkeley, accustomed 
by long possession of supreme command to 
high ideas of the respect due to his station, 
considered this tumultuary armament as an 
open insult to his authority, and suspected 
that, ynder specious appearances. Bacon con- 
cealed most dangerous designs* Unwilling, 
however, to give farther provocation to an in- 
censed multitude, by a direct refusal of what 
they demanded, he thought it prudent to ne. 
gotiate, in order to gmn time ; and it was not 
until he found all endeavours to soothe them 
ineffectual, that he issued a proclamation, re- 
quiring them, in the King's name, under the 
pain of being denounced rebels, to disperse. 

But Bacon, sensible that he had now ad- 
vanced so far as rendered it impossible to re- 
cede with honour or safety, instantly took the 
only resolution that remained in his situation. 
At the bead of a chosen body of his followers, 
|ie marched rapidly to James-Town, and sur^ 
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BOOK rounding the bouse wh^re tbe governor and 
^:=^= couticil were assembled, demiatided the conb* 
tnission for which ^ he had formeriy applied. 
Berkeley, with the proud indignant i^irit of a 
cavalier^ disdaining the requisitioi&s of arebeli 
peremptorily r refused to coioiply, and calmly 
presented his naked breast to the weapons 
which were pointed against it. The council, 
however^ foreseeing the fatal consequences of 
driving an enraged multitude, in whose power 
they were, to the last extremities oi violebc^, 
prepared a commission, constituting Bacon ge^ 
neral of all the forces in Virginia, and by their 
totreaties prevailed on the governor to sign 
it. • Bacon with his troops retired in triumph. 
Hardly was the council delivered by his depar- 
ture from the dread of present danger, when, 
by a transition hot unusual in feeble minds, 
presumptuous boldness succeeded to excessive 
fear. The icommission granted to Bacon was 
declared to be null, having. been extorted by- 
force ; he was proclaimed a rebel, his followers 
were required to abandon his standard, . and 
the militia ordered to arm, and to join the go- 
vernor. 



Bacon Enraged at conduct which be branded with 

w. Berke. ^^^ name of base and treacherous. Bacon, in- 
ky and the gtead of continuins: his march towards the 

council to ^ 

fly. Indian country, instantly wheeled about, and 

advanced with all his forces to James-»Town. 
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TChe fjbvernor, unable ^to resist such a rium^^ iooK 



Yin. 



rous body, made his escape, and fled across the 
%ay to Acomacfc on the eastern shore* Some 
of the counsellors accompanied him thither^ 
others retired to their own plantations. Upoii 
l^e flight of Sir William Berkeley, and disper* 
sion of the council^ the frame of civil govern- 
ment in the colony seemed to be dissolved, 
and Bacon became possessed of supreme and 
uncontrolled power. But as he was sensible 
4hat his countrymen would not long submit 
ii^ith patience to authority acquired and held 
merely by force of arms, he endeavoured to 
found it on a^nore constitutional basis, by eb-^ 
taining the sanction of the people's approbation. 
With this view he called together the most 
considerable gentlemen: in the colony, and 
having prevailed on them Xo bind themselves 
by -oath to maintain his authority, and to re« 
sist every enemy that should oppose it, he 
from that time considered his jurisdiction as 
legally established. 

Berkeley, ttieianwliile, having collectecl some sir W. 
forces, made inroads into different parts of the f^^Xt 
colony, where Bacon's authority was recog* succour to 
nised. Several sharp conflicts happened with ^ 
various success. James-Town was reduced to 
ashes, and the best cultivated districts in the 
province were laid waste, sometimes by one 
party, and sometimes by the other. But it was 
4iot by his own exertions that the governor 

VOL. IVk B 
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BQQK Wped to terminate the contest. He hadi early 
y , transmitted an account of the transactions id 

Virginia to the King, and demanded such a 
\fody of soldiers as would enable him to quell 
the insurgents, whom he represented as so ex- 
asperated by the restraints imposed oh their 
trade, that they were impatient to shakie off 
all depeddence on the parent*state. Charles, 
Alarmed at a commotion no less dangerous 
than unexpected, and Solicitous to maintain 
his authority over a colony, the value of which 
was daily increasing and more fully understood', 
speedily dispatched a small squadron with such 
A number of regular troops as Berkeley had 
required. Bacon and his followers received 
information of this armament, but were not 
intimidated at its approach. They boldly de^^ 
termined to oppose it with open force, and 
declared it to be consistent with their duty and 
allegiance, to treat all who should aid Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley as enemies, until they should 
have an opportunity of laying their grievaiiceff 
before their sovereign.** 



ie77. But while both parties prepared, with equal 

BiSra ter. B^iimosity, to iuvolve their country in the hor-^ 

miiiatesthe pQ^^ of civiI War, an event happened, which 

quieted the commotion almost as suddenly la^ 

it had been excited. Bacon, when r^ady to 

p £everley*6 Hist p. 769 70- 
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take the field, sickened and died. None off book 

ix. 
his followers possessed such talents, or were ■ 

to much objects ^f the people's confidence/ as 

j^ntitled them to aspire to the supreme' com« 

mand. Destitute of ^ leader to conduct and 

animate tbemi their sanguine hopes of success 

subsided ; mutual distrust accompanied thiisr 

•tmiversal despondency ; all began to wish ft* 

M accommodation; and after a short nego« 

tiation with Sir William Berkeley, they laid 

down their arms, and submitted to his go- 

'Vernment, on obtaining a promise of general 

jpardon. 

Thus terminated an insurrection, which, in 
<the annais of Virginia, is distinguished liy the 
name of BacorCs rebellion. During seven 
months this daring leader was master of the 
colony, while the rdyal governor was shut up 
in a remote and ilKpeopled corner of it. What 
were the peal motives that prompted him to 
take arms, and to what length he intended to 
carry his plans of reformation, either in com- 
merce or government, it is not easy to discover 
in the scanty materials from which we derive 
our information with respect to this transact 
tion» It is probable, that his conduct^ like that 
ef other adventurers in faction, would have 
teen regulated chiefly by events; and accord* 
ingly.as these proved favourable or adverse, 
liis views atid requisitions would have been ex^ 
tended 6r circumscribed. 
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BOOK Sir William Berkeley* as soon as he was 

IX. 

- reinstated in his oflSce, called together the 



bi°^1!d" r^P^'^sentatives of the people, that by their 
its moderl. advice and authority public tranquillity and 
order might be perfectly established. Though 
this assembly met a few weeks after the death 
of Bacon, while the memory of reciprocal in- 
juries was still recent, and when the passions 
excited by such a fierce contest had but little 
time to subside, its proceedings were conduct- 
ed with a moderation seldom exercised by the 
successful party in a civil war. No man suf- 
fered capitally ; a small number were subject-* 
ed to fines; others were declared incapable 
of holding any oflSce of trust ; and with thos6 
exceptions, the promise of general indemnity 
was confirmed by Jaw. Soon after, Berkeley 
was recalled, and Colonel Jeffreys was ap- 
pointed his auccessor. 

State of the FftbM that period to the Revolution in I6884 
the Revo- tfaetc is scarccly any memorable occurrence in 
1688°"^ the history of Virginia. A peace was con- 
cluded with the Indians. Under several suc- 
cessive governors, administration was carried 
on in the colony with the same arbitrary spirit 
that distinguished the latter years of Charles 
IL and the precipitate counsels of James II. 
The Virginians, with a constitution which^ 
in form, resembled that of England, enjoyed 
hardly any portion of the liberty which that 
admirable system of policy is framed to secure^ 
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They were deprived even of the last consola- book 
tion of the oppressed, the power of complain- . - 

ing, by a law which, under severe penalties, 
prohibited them from speaking disrespectfully 
of the governor, or defaming, either by words 
or writing, the administration of the colony.** 
Still, however, 'the laws restraining their com-» 
merce were felt as an intolerable grievance, 
and nourished in secret a spirit of discontent, 
which, from the necessity of concealing it, 
acquired a greater degree of acrimony. But 
notwithstanding those unfavourable circum- 
stances, the colony continued to increase. 
The use of tobacco was now become gene- 
ral in Europe; and though it h^d fallen con-% 
siderably in price, the extent of demand com- 
pensated that diminution, and by giving con-^ 
stant employment to the industry of the plant- 
ers, diffused wealth among them. At the Re- 
volution, the number of inhabitants in the co^ 
lony exceeded sixty thousand,'' and in the 
course of twenty-eight years its populatioi^ 
|iad been been more than doubled.' 



1 Beverley, p. 81. Chalmers, p. 341. 
' Chalmers* Annals, p. 356. 
• Ibid. p. 125. 
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When James L, in the year one thousand six book 
hundred and six, made that magnificent parti* 



tion, which has been mentioned, of a vast re* Hittonr of 

• . > th^ north. 

gion. in North America, extending from the em colony, 
thirty-fourth to the forty^fifth degree of lati- Syj^outiT 
tude, between two trading companies of bis ?«»?"7' 
subjects, he established the residence of the 
pne in London, and of the other in Plymouth. 
The former was authorised to settle in the 
80uthe^lit and the latter in the northern par| 
of this: territory, thi^n distinguished by the ge^ 
neral nam^ of Virginia. This arrangement 
seems to have been , formed u^^on the idea of 
some speculative refiner^ who aimed at dif^ 
fusing the spirit of industryji by fitting tl^ 
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scat of one branch of the trade that was now 
to be opened on the east eoast of the island, 
and the other ofi the west. But London pos- 
sesses such advantages of situation, that the 
commercial wealth and activity of England- 
have always centered in the capital. At the 
beginning of the last century, the superiority 
ef the metropolis in both these respects was- 
so great, that though the powers^ and privi-^ 
leges conferred by the King on the two trading 
companies were precisely the same, the ad- 
venturers settled in Plymouth fell far short 
of those in London, in the vigour and suc- 
cess of their efforts. towards accomplishing the 
purpose of their institution. Though the ope- 
raitions of the Plymeuth company were ani- 
mated by the public-spirited zeal of Sir John^ 
Popbam, chief-justice of England, Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, and some other gentlemen of 
the west, all its exertions were feeble and un» 
fortunate^ 



1606; 
Fint at- 
tempts to 
•ettleon 
the north- 
•rncoMt. 



The first vessel fitted out by the company- 
was taken by the Spaniards. In the year one 
thousand six hundred and seven, a feeble set-« 
tiement was made at Sagahadoc ; but, on ac- 
count of the rigour of the climate, was soon* 
relinquished, and for some time nothing fur* - 
ther was attempted than a few fishing voyages 
to Gape Cod, or a pitiful traffic with th^ m^ 
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tives for skins and oil. One of the vessels Book 
equipped for this purpose was commanded by 



Captain Smith, whose name has been so often Smith sur^ 

^ ' ^ , veys that 

mentioned with distinction in the History of coast, and 
Virginia.. The adventure was prosperous and England!'' 
lucrative. But his ardent enterprising mind ^^^^" 
could not confine its attention to objects so 
unequal to it as the petty details of a trading 
voyage. He employed a part of his time in 
exploring the coast, and in delineating its bays 
and harbours* On his return, he laid a map 
of it before Prince Charles, and, with the usual 
exaggeration of discoverers, painted the beauty 
and excellence of the country in such glow- 
ipg colours, that the youtig prince, in the 
warmth of admiration, declared that it should 
be called New England : ^ a name which ef-^ 
faced that of Virginia, and by which it is still 
4istipguisbed. 

The favourable account& of the country by First at^ 
Smith, as well as the success of his voyage, J^tUe^u^ 
seem to have encouraged private adventurers successful^ 
to prosecute the trade on the coast of New 
England with greater briskness; but did not 
inspire the languishing company of Plymouth 
with such vigour as to make any new attempt? 



» Smithes Travels, BooH vi, p. 203,, &c Furcbas iv, p. 1637.. 
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BOOK towards establishing a permanent colony there* 
■■ Something more than the prospect of distant 



gain to themselves, or of future, advantages to 
their country, was requisite^ in order to ia«f 
duce men to abandon the place of their m^ 
tivity, to migrate to another quarter of thd 
globe, and endure innumerable hardships 'ub». 
der an untried climate,: and in an uncultivated 
land, covered with woods, or occupied by fierce 
and hostile tribes of savages. But what mere 
attention to private emolument or to natioaal 
utility could not efifect, was accomplished bj 
jtdigiottt the operation of an higher principte. Religion 
^riTe to ^^^ gradually excited among a great body of 
tiieNew the people a spirit that fitted them remade- 
polony. ably for encountering the dangers, and sur^ 
mounting the obstacles, which had hitherto 
rendered abortive the schemes of colonisation 
in that part of America allotted to the company 
of Plymouth. As the various settlements in 
New Eingland are indebted, for their origin to 
this spirit, as in the course of o¥ir -narrative 
we shall discern its influence mingling in all 
their transactions, and giving a peculiar tinc- 
ture to the character of the people, as well as 
to their institutions, both civil and ecclesia$ti-* 
cal, it becomes necessary to trace its rise and 
progress with attention and accuracy. 

When the superstitions and corrnptioiwiof 
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the Romish church prompted different nations BOOK 
of Europe to throw off its yoke, and to with- 



draw from its communion, the mode as well as i>»ffe«nt 

' sentiments 

degree of their separation was various. Where- respecting 

/• .. 11 1 • J church go- 

ever reformation was sudden, and carried on yemment, 

by the people without authority from their ^Tlt^Se"** 
rulers, or in opposition to it, the rupture was Befoipna. 
violent and total. Every part of the ancient 
fabric was overturned, and a different system, 
not only with respect to doctrine, but to church 
government, and the external rites of worship, 
was established. Calvin, who, by his abilities^ 
learning, and austerity of manners, had ac- 
quired high reputation and authority in the 
Protestant churches, was a zealous advocate 
for this plan of thorough reformation. He 
exhibited a model of that pure form of eccle- 
siastical policy which he approved, in the con^ 
stitution of the church of Geneva. The sim- 
plicity of its institutions, and still more their 
repugnancy to those of the Popish church, 
were so much admired by all the stricter re- 
formers, that it was copied, with some smalt 
variations, in Scotland, in the republic of the 
United Provinces, in the dominions of the 
House of Brandenburgh, in those of the 
Elector Palatine, and in the churches of the 
Hugonots in France. 

But in those countries where the steps of 
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BOOK departure from the church of Rome were taken 
J ' ■■ with greater deliberation, and regulated by the 
wisdom or policy of the supreme magistrate, 
the separation was not so wide. Of all the 
reformed churches, that of England has de- 
viated least from the ancient institutions. The 
violent but capricious spirit of Henry VIIL, 
who, though he disclaimed the supremacy, re- 
vered the tenets of the Papal see, checked in^ 
novations in doctrine or worship during his 
reign. When his son ascended the throne, and 
the Protestant religion was established by law, 
the cautious prudence of Archbishop Cranmer 
moderated the zeal of those who had espoused 
the new opinions. Though the articles to be 
recognised as the system of national faith were 
framed conformably to the doctrines of Calvin, 
his notions with respect to church government 
and the mode of worship were not adopted. 
As the hierarchy in England was incorporated 
with the civil policy of the kingdom, and con* 
stituted a member of the legislature, archbi- 
shops, and bishops, with all the subordinate 
ranks of ecclesiastics subject to them, were 
continued according to ancient form, and with 
the same dignity and jurisdiction. The pecu- 
liar vestments in which the clergy performed 
their sacred functions, bowing at the name of 
Jesus, kneeling at receiving the Sacrament of 
^e JLioyd's Supper, the sign of the Cross i^ 
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bftptrism, the use of the Ring in marriage, with book 



s. 



several other rites to which long usage had 
accustomed the people, and which time had 
rendered venerable, were still retained. But 
though parliament enjoined the observance of 
these ceriemonies under very severe penaltiesj** 
several of the more zealous clergy entertained 
scruples with respect to the lawfulness of com^ 
plying with this injunction ; and the vigilance 
and authority of Cranmer and Ridley with 
difficulty saved their infant church from the 
disgrace of a schism on this account. 

On the accession of Mary, the furious zeal Religious 
with which she persecuted all who had adopt- by i^?* 
ed the tenets of the reformers forced many 
eminent protestants, laymen as well as eccle- 
siastics, to seek an asylum on the continent. 
Francfort, Geneva^ Basil, and Strasburgh, re- 
ceived them with aflfeOtionate hospitality as 
sufferers in the cause of truth, and the ma- 
gistrates permitted them to assemble by them- 
selves for religious worship. The exiles who 
took up their residence in the two former 
cities, modelled their little congregations ac- 
cording to the ideas of Calvin, and, with a 
spirit natural to men in their situation, ea- 
gerly adopted institutions which appeared to 



b 2 and 3 Edw. VL, c. L 
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BOOK be fdlrther removed from the superstitions of 
^^s;!;^ popery than those of their own church. They 
returned to England as soon as Elizabeth re- 
established the protestant religion, not only 
with more violent antipathy to the opinions 
and practices of that church by which they 
had been oppressed, but with a strong attach- 
ment to that mode of worship to which they 
had been for some years accustomed. As they 
were received by their countrymen with the 
veneration due to confessors, they exerted all 
the influence derived from that opinion, in or- 
der to obtain such a reformation in the Eng-^ 
lish ritual as might bring it nearer to the 
standard of purity in foreign churches. Some 
of the Queen's most confidential ministers virere 
warmly disposed to co-operate with them in 
Queen EH- this mcasure. But Elizabeth paid little regard 
** * to the inclinations of the one, or the senti* 

ments of the other. Fond of pomp and cere- 
mony, accustomed, according -to the mode of 
that age, to study religious controversy, and 
possessing, like her father, such confidence in 
her own understanding, that she never doubted 
her capacity to judge and decide with respect 
to every point in dispute between contending 
sects,*" she chose to act according to her own 



* Of the high idea which Elizabeth entertained with respect to her own 
superior skill in tlieology, as well as the haughty tone in which she die* 
tated to her subjects what they ought to believe, we have a striking pic« 
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ideas, which led her rather to approach nearer book 
to the church of Rome, in the parade of ex- ^2== 
ternal worship, than to widen the breach by- 
abolishing any rite already established.* An 
act of parlijament, in the first year of her reign, 
Aot only required an exact conformity to the 
niode of worship prescribed in the service-book, 
under most rigorous penalties, but empowered 
the Queen to enjoin the observance of such 
additional ceremonies as might tend, in her 
opinion, to render the public exercises of de^- 
YOtion more decent and edifying.* 



tute in her speedi at the dose of the parliament, a. d. 1585.—^' Ona 
thing I may not overskip — Religion, the ground on which all other mat- 
ten ought to take root, and, being corrupted, may mar all the tree. And 
Uiat there be some fault-finders with the order of the clergy, which so 
m»y make a slander to myself, and to the church, whose oven-xuler God 
hath made me, whose negligence cannot be excused, if any schisms or 
errors heretical were suffered. Thus much I must say, that some faults and 
negligences must grow and be, as in all other great charges it happeneth ; 
4Qd what yocation without ? All which, if you, my lords of the deigy, 
'4o not amend, I mean to depose you. Look ye, therefore, well to youx 
diarges. This may be amended without needless or open exdamationt. 
I am supposed to have many studies, but most philosophicaL I must 
yield this to be true, that I suppose few (that be not professors) have 
read mbre. And I need not tell you, that I am not so simple that I 
understand not, nor so forgetful that I remember not ; and yet, amidst 
my many volumes, I hope God*s book hath not been my seldomest lec- 
tures, in which we find that which by reason all ought to believe. I sc6 
many over-bold with God Almighty, making too many subtle scannings 
of his blessed wilL The presumption is so great that I may not suffer 
it," &C. Dr. £we8*s Journal, p. 328. 

d Neal*s Hist, of the Puritans, i, 138, 176. 

^ 1 Elis. c 2. 
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BOOK, I'he advocates for a farther reformation, not-* 
■- Withstanding this cruel disappointment of th<5 

Puritans, sanguine hopes with which they returned to 
their native countryi did not relinquish their 
design. They disseminated their opinions with 
great industry among the people. They ex- 
tolled the purity of foreign churches, and in- 
veighed against the superstitious practices with 
which religion was defiled in their own church* 
In vain did the defenders of the established 
system represent that these forms and cere* 
monies were in themselves things perfectly in* 
different, which, from long usage, were viewed 
with reverence ; and, by their impression upon 
the senses and imagination, tended hot only to 
fix the attention, but to affect the heart, and 
to warm it with devout and worthy senti* 
ments. The Puritans (for by that name such 
as scrupled to comply with what was enjoined 
by the act of uniformity were distinguished) 
maintained, that the rites in question were 
inventions of men, superadded to the simple 
' and reasonable service required in the word of 

God ; that from the excessive solicitude with 
which conformity to them was exacted,' the 
multitude must conceive such an high opinion 
of their value and importance, as might induce 
them to rest satisfied with the mere form and 
shadow of religion, and to imagine that exter- 
nal observances may compensate for the want 
of inward sanctity ; that ceremonies which had 
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been long employed by a society manifestly BOO?: 
corrupt, to veil its own defects, and to seduce. 5=^=5- 
and fascinate mankind, ought now to be re- 
jected, as relics of superstition unworthy of a 
place in a church which gloried in t|ie ^^m9 
pf R^ormecfK 

The people, to whom in every religious eon- intoiennt 
troversy the final appeal is made, listened to SbwiC^^ 
the arguments of the contending parties ; ^nd 
it is obvious to which of them, men who had 
lately beheld the superstitious spirit of popery, 
and felt its persecuting rage, would lend the 
most favourable ear. The desire of a farther 
separation from the church of Rome spread 
wide through the nation. The preachers who 
contended for this, and who refused to wear 
the surplice^ and other vestments peculiar to 
their order, or to observe the ceremonies en- 
joined by law, were followed and admired, 
while the ministry of the zealpys advocates 
for conformity was deserted, and their persons 
often exposed to insult. For soipe time the 
non-conformists were connived at; but ^s their 
number and boldness; increased* the/ interpo- 
sition both of spiritual and civil authority was 
deemed necessary in order to check tl^eir pror 
gress* Tp the disgrace of Christians, the sa- 
cred rights of conscience ^nd private judgn 
ment, as well as the charity and mutual forn 
liearanee suiti^bl? to the mild spirit of the re]\9 
vol-. IV, f 
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BOOK gfon which they professed, were in that age 
■ little understood. Not only the idea of tole- 

ration^ but even the word itself, in the sense 
hoW affixed to it, was then unknown. Every 
church claimed a right to employ the hand 
of power for the protection of truth and the 
extirpation of error. The laws of her king- 
dom armed Elizabeth with ample authority 
for this purpose, and she was abundantly dis- 
posed to exercise it with full vigour. Many of 
the todst eminent among the Puritan clergy 
1*^ere deprived of their benefices, others were 
imprisoned, several were fined, and some put 
to death. But persecution, as usually hap- 
pens, instead of extinguishing, inflamed their 
zeal to such a height, that the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary courts of law was deemed insuf- 
ficient to suppress it, and a new tribunal was 
established under the title of the high commis-^ 
sion for ecclesiastical affairsj whose powers and 
mode of procedure were hardly less odious 
br less hostile to the principles of justice than 
those of the Spanish inquisition. Several at- 
tempts were made in the House of Commons 
to check these arbitrary proceedings, and to 
moderate the rage of persecution ; but the 
Queen always imposed silence upon those who 
presumed to deliver any opinion with respect 
fo a matter appertaining solely to her prero- 
gative, in a ton^ as imperious and arrogant 
a$ was ever used by Henry VIII. in address^ 
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ing his parliaments ; and so tamely obsequious B00i( 
were the guardians of the people's rights, that ... _ jj 
they not only obeyed those unconstitutional 
commands, but consented to an act, by which 
every person who should absent himself from 
church during a month was subjected to pu» 
nishment by fine and imprisonment; and if, 
after conviction, he did not within three months 
renounce his erroneous opinions, and conform 
to the laws, he was then obliged to abjure 
the realm ; but if he either refused to com- 
ply with this condition, or returned from ba» 
nishment, he should be put to death as a fe« 
Ion without benefit of clergy/ 

By this iniquitous statute, equally repug* Endrose, 
nant to ideas of civU and of religious liberty, ^^^^Zf 
the Puritans were cut off from any hope of **"^ ^™™ 
obtaining either reformation in the church or 
indulgence to themselves, Exasperated by 
this rigorous treatment, their antipathy to the 
established religion increased, and, with the 
progress natural to violent passions, carried 
them far beyond what was their original aim. 
The first Puritans did not entertain any 
scruples with respect to the lawfulness of 
episcopal government, and seem to have been 
very unwilling to withdraw from communion 



f 35 Ells. ^ h 
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BOOK with the church of which they were memw 
bers. But when they were thrown out of her 
bosom, and constrained to hold separate as-^ 
semblies for the worship of God, their foU 
lowers no longer viewed a society by which 
they were oppressed with reverence or affec-. 
tion. Her government, her discipline, her rii- 
tual, were examined with minute attention^ 
Every error was pointed out, and every defect 
magnified. The more boldly any teacher in-- 
veighed against- the corruptions of the churchy 
he was listened to with greater approbation ; 
and- the farther he urged bis disciples to de-i^ 
part from such an impure community, the mora 
eagerly did they follow him. By degrees, ideas 
of ecclesiastical policy, altogether repugnant 
to those of the established church, gained footr 
ing in the nation. The more sober and learu'.. 
ed Puritans inclined to that form which is 
known by the name of Presbyterian. Such as 
were more thoroughly possessed with the spi-p 
rit of innovation, however much they might 
approve the equality of pastors which that 
system establishes, reprobrated the authority 
which it vests, in various judicatories, descend- 
ing from one to> another in regular subordin^^. 
tion, as inconsistent with Christian liberty. 

These wild notions floated for some time 
ia the minds of the people, and amused them 
with many ideal schemes of ecclesiastical pou 
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V\tj. At length Robert Brown, a popular de- BO^K 
claimer in high estimation, reduced them to a 
system, on which he modelled his own congre- 
gation. He taught, that the Church of Eng* 
land was corrupt, aiid antichristian, its minis- 
ters not lawfully ordained, its ordinances and 
sacraments invalid ; and therefore he prohibit- 
ed his people to hold communion with it in 
any religious function. He maintained, tbat 
a society of Christians, uniting together to 
worship God, constituted a church possessed 
©f complete jurisdiction in the conduct of its 
own affairs, independent of any other society, 
and unaccountable to any superior; that the 
priesthood was neither a distinct order in the 
church, nor conferred an indelible character; 
but that every man qualified to teach might 
be set apart for that office by the election of 
*he brethren, and by imposition of their hands ; 
in like manner, by their authority, he might 
be discharged from that function, and re- 
duced to the rank of a private Christian ; that 
every person, when admitted a member of a 
church, ought to make a public confession of 
his faith, and give evidence of his being in 
a state of favour with God ; and that all the 
affairs of a church were to be regulated by 
the decision of the majority of its members. 

This democratical form of government, 
which abolished all distinction of ranks in the 
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&00K churchy and conferred an equal portion of 
t power oh every individual, accorded so per- 

fectly with the levelling genius of fanaticism^ 
that it was fondly adopted by many as a com- 
plete model of Christian policy. From their 
founder, they were denominated Brownists ; 
and as their tenets were more hostile to the 
established religion than those of other sepa-« 
ratists, the fiercest storm of persecution fell 
upon their heads. Many of them were fined 
or imprisoned, and some put to death ; and 
though Brown, with a levity of which there 
are few examples among enthusiasts whose 
vanity has been soothed by being recognised 
as heads of a party, abandoned his disciples, 
conformed to the established religion, and ac^- 
cepted of a benefice in the church, the sect 
not only subsisted, but continued to spread, 
especially among persons in the middle and 
lower ranks of life. But as all their motions 
Were carefully watched, both by the ecclesias- 
tical and civil courts, which, as often as they 
were detected, punished them with the utmost 
rigour, a body of them, weary of living in a 
state of continual danger and alarm, fled to 
Brownfeti Holland, and settled in Leyden, under the care 
iuHoffll of Mr. John Robinson, their pastor. There 
they resided for several years unmolested and 
obscure. But many of their aged members 
dying, and some of the younger marrying into 
Dutch families^ while their church received 
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no increase, either by recruits from England, book 



or by proselytes gained in the country, they 
began to be afraid, that all their high attain- 
ments in spiritual knowledge would be lost, 
and that perfect fabric of policy which they 
had erected would be dissolved, and consign- 
ed tt) oblivion, if they remained longer in a 
strange land. 

Deeply affected with the prospect of an Hemovc 
event, which to them appeared fatal to the in- ^^1^1^ 
terests of truth, they thought themselves called, 
in order to prevent it, to remove to some other 
place, where they might profess and propagate 
their opinions with greater success. America, 
in which their countrymen were at that time 
intent on planting colonies, presented itself to 
their thoughts. They flattered themselves with 
hopes of being permitted,- in that remote region, 
to follow their own ideas in religion without 
disturbance. The dangers and hardships to 
which all former emigrants to America had 
been exposed, did not deter them. " They 
were well weaned .(according to their own de- 
scription) from the delicate milk of their mo- 
ther-country, and inured to the difficulties of a 
«trange land. They were knit together in a 
strict and sacred band, by virtue of which they 
held themselves obliged to take care of the^ood 
of each other, and of the whole. It was not with 
them, as with other nien^ whom small things 
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BQOlt feouid discourage, or small discontents ciiiidl! 
s== to wish themselves at home again."' The 
1618. first object of their solicitude was to secure th6 
free exercise of their religion. For this pur- 
pose they applied to the King; and though 
James refused tt) give them any explicit as^- 
surance of toleration, they seem ttj have obtain- 
ed from him some promise of his connivance', 
fas long as they continued to demean them- 
fcdves quietly. So eager were they td acconw- 
plish their favourite scheme, that, felyiiig on 
this precarious security, they began to nego^. 
tiate with the Virginian company for a tract of 
land within the limits of their patent. This they 
easily procured from a society desirous of en- 
icouraging migration to a vast country, of which 
they had hitherto occupied only a few spots^ 

1626. Ap*e* the utmost eiffbrls, thieir preparations 

J'imtt-' fell far short of what was requisite for begin*. 

MtUe^^ ning the settlement of a new colony. A hunu 

Massachui ^fcd and twenty persons sailed from England 

in a single ship on this arduous undertaking. 

The place of their destination was Hudson'^ 

River, where they intended to sfeltle ; but their 

captain having been bribed, as is said, by the 

Dutch, who had then formed a scheme, which 

they afterwards accomplished^ of planting a 



■ Hutchixnon^i Hist, of Massach. p. 4> 
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tolonj there, carried them so fer towards the book 
north, that the first land in America which . ■ 



they made was Cape Cod. They were now* ^°^- ^^• 
not only beyond the precincts of the territory 
which had been granted to them, but beyond 
those of the company from which they derived 
their right. The season^ however, was so fair 
advanced, and sickness raged so violently 
among meil unaccustomed to the hardships of 
a long voyage, that it became necessary to 
take up their abode there. After exploring Settle at 
the coast, they chose for their station a place ^oilrth/^ 
now belonging to the province of Massachu- 
sets Bay, to which they gave the name of 
New Plymouth, probably out of respect to 
that company, within whose jurisdiction they 
BOW found themselves situated*^ 

^o season could be ihore unfavourable to 
^settlement than that in which the colony land^ 
ied. The winter, which, from the predominance 
of cold in America, is rigorous to a degree un^- 
known in parallel latitudes of our hemisphere^ 
was already set in ; and they were slenderly 
provided with what was requisite for comfort- 
able subsistence, under a climate considerably 
more severe than that for which they had made 
preparation^ Above one-half of them was cut 

■w . . . . . 

*» Hubbard's Pres. State, p. 3. Cotton's Magnalia, p. 7. KEtiti 
<«faiDson's Hist p. B, &c. 
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BOOK off before the return of spring, by diseases, or 



by famine : the survivors, instead of having 
leisure to attend to the supply of their own 
wants, were compelled to take arms against 
^*i^of go- the savages in their neighbourhood. Happily 
for the English, a pestilence which raged in 
America the year before they landed, had 
swept off so great a number of the natives, 
that they were quickly repulsed and humbled. 
The privilege of professing their own opinions, 
and of being governed by laws of their owa 
framing, afforded consolation to the colonists 
amidst all their dangers and hardships. The 
constitution of their church was the same with 
that which they had established in Holland. 
Their system of civil government was founded 
on those ideas of the natural equality among 
men, to which their ecclesiastical policy had 
accustomed them. Every free man, who was 
a member of the church, was admitted into 
the supreme legislative body. The laws of 
England were adopted as the basis of their 
jurisprudence, though with some diversity in 
the punishments inflicted upon crimes, borrow- 
ed from the Mosaic institutions. The execu- 
tive power was vested in a governor and some 
assistants, who were elected annually by the 
members of the legislative assembly.' So far 
their institutions appear to be founded on the 

^ Chalmers' Annal8« p. 87« 
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ordinary maxims of human prudence* But it Book 
was a favourite opinion with all the enthusiasts .. . 



of that age, that the Scriptures contained a 
complete system, not only of spiritual instruc* 
tion, but of civil wisdom and polity; and 
without attending to the peculiar circum- 
stances or situation of the people whose his- 
tory is there recorded, they often deduced ge- 
neral rules for their own conduct, from what 
happened among men in a very different state. 
Under the influence of this wild notion, the Commu- 
colonists of New Plymouth, in imitation of the ^^ 
primitive Christians, threw all their property 
into a common stock, and, like members of 
one family, carried on every work of industry 
by their joint labour for public behoof.^ But, 
however this resolution might evidence the 
sincerity of their faith, it retarded the progress 
of their colony* The same fatal effects flowed 
from this community of goods, and of labour, 
which had formerly been experienced in Vir- 
ginia; and it soon became necessary to relin- Thlsinsti- 
quish what was too refined to be capable of be- furtothg 
ing accommodated to the affairs of men. But ^^^^7* 
though they built a small town, and surround^ 
ed it with such a fence as afforded suflScient 
security against the assaults of Indians, the 
soil around it was so poor, their religious prin- 



^ Chalmers' Annals, p. 89. Douglas's Summary, i, p. 370* 
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1630. 

This colony 
not incor- 
porated hy 
charter. 



tiples were so unsocial, and the supply sent 
them by their friends so scanty, that at the 
end of ten years, the number of people be- 
longing to the settlement did not exceed three 
hundred;*' During some years they appear not 
to have acquired right by any legal conveyance 
to the territory which they had occupied. At 
length they obtained a grant qf property fronsi 
the council of the New Plymouth company^ 
but were never incorporated as a body politic 
by royal charter.^ Unlike all the other settle*, 
ments in America, this colony must be consi- 
dered merely as a voluntary association, held 
together by the tacit consent of its members 
to recognise the authority of laws, and submit 
to the jurisdiction of magistrates, framed and 
chosen by themselves. In this state it re- 
mained an independent but feeble community, 
until it was united to its more powerful neigh- 
bour, the colony of Massachusets Bay, the 
origin and progress of which I now proceed 
to relate. 



Orand 
council of 
Plymouth 
^pointed. 



The original company of Plymouth having 
done nothing effectual towards establishing any 
permanent settlement in America, James I., in 
the year one thousand six hundred and twenty, 
issued a new charter to the Duke of Lenox, 



^ Chalmers* Annals, p. 97« 



I Ibid. p. 97, 107» 
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the Marquis of Buckingham, and several othcF 300b: 



persons of distinction in his court, by which he 
conveyed to them a right to a territory in 
America, still more extensive than what had 
been granted to the former patentees, incor-* 
porating th^m as a body politic, in order to 
plant colonies there, with powers and jurisdic- 
tions similar to those contained in his charters 
to the companies, of South and North Virginia. 
This society was distinguished by the name of 
the Grand Council of Plymouth for planting 
and governing New England. What consi* 
derations of public utility could induce the 
King to commit such an undertaking to per- 
sons apparently so ill qualified for conduct- 
ing it, or what prospect of private advantage 
prompted them to engage in it, the informa- 
tion we receive from contemporary writers 
does not enable us to determine. Certain it 
is, that the expectations of both were disap- 
pointed ; and after many schemes and arrange- 
ments, all the attempts of the new associates 
towards colonisation proved unsuccessful. 

New England must have remained unoccu- Project of » 
pied, if the same causes which occasioned the 
emigration of the Brownists had not continued 
to operate. Notwithstanding the violent per- 
secution to which Puritans of every denomi- 
nation were still exposed, their number and 
«;eal daily increased. As they now despaired 
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B(X)K of obtaining in their own country any relaxa-* 
tion of the penal statutes enacted against their 
sect, many began to turn their eyes towards 
some other place of retreat where they might 
profess their own opinions with impunity. 
From the tranquillity which their brethren 
had hitherto enjoyed in New Plymouth, they 
hoped to find this desired asylum in New Eng« 
land; and, by the activity of Mr. White, a 
non-conformist minister at Dorchester, an asso- 
ciation was formed by several gentlemen who 
had imbibed puritanical notions, in order to 
conduct a colony thither. They purchased 
from the council of Plymouth all the territory, 
extending in length from three miles north of 
the river Merrimack, to three miles south of 
Charles River, and in breadth, from the At* 
lantic to the Southern Ocean. Zealous as these 
proprietors were to accomplish their favourite 
purpose, they quickly perceived their own in- 
ability to attempt the population of such an 
immense region, and deemed it necessary to 
call in the aid of more opulent copartners."* 

Of these they found, without difficulty, a 
sufficient number, chiefly in the capital, and 
among persons in the commercial and other 
industrious walks of life, who had openly 



m Neal's Hist, of New EogUnd, i, p. 192* 



Hiwrch 19, 
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joined the sect of the Puritans, or secretly fa* book 
voured their opinions. These new adventurers, ;;—— ^i;^ 



with the caution natural to men conversant 
in business, entertained doubts concerning the 
propriety of founding a colony on the basis of . 
a grant from a private company of patentees, 
who might convey a right of property in the 
soil, but could not confer jurisdiction, or the 
privilege of governing that society which they 
had in contemplation to establish. As it was 
only from royal authority that such powers 
eould be derived, they applied for these ; and 
Charles granted their request with a facility 
which appears astonishing, when we consider 
the principles and views of the men who were 
suitors for the favour. 

Time has been considered as the parent of charter to 
political wisdom, but its instructions are com- ^oJon^^f 
municated slowly. Although the experience Massachu^ 
of above twenty years might have taught the ^ *^* 
English the impropriety of committing the 
government of settlements in America to ex- 
clusive corporations resident in Europe, neither 
the King nor his subjects had profited so much 
by what passed before their eyes, as to have 
extended their ideas beyond those adopted by 
James, in his first attempts towards colonisa- 
tion. The Charter of Charles I. to the adven- 
turers associated for planting the province of 
Massachusets Bay, was perfectly similar to 
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BOOK those granted bj his father to the two Viiv 
^ ginian companies and to the council of Ply- 
mouth. The new adv^turers were incorpo- 
rated as a body politic, and their right to the 
territory which they had purchased from the 
council at Plymouth being confirmed by the 
King, they were empowered to dispose of the 
lands, and to govern the people who should 
settle upon them. The first governor of the 
company, and his assistants, were named by 
the crown : the right of electing their succes-^ 
sors was vested in the members of the corpon 
ration. The executive power was committed 
to the governor and assistants ; that of legisla-> 
tion to the body of proprietors, who might 
make statutes and orders for the good of the 
community, not inconsistent with the laws of 
England, and enforce the observance of them, 
according to the course of other corporations 
within the realm. Their lands were to be held 
by the same liberal tenure with those granted 
to the Virginian company. They obtained 
the same temporary exemption from internal 
taxes, and from duties on goods exported or 
imported; and notwithstanding their migra-n 
tion to America, they and their descendants 
were declared to be entitled to all the right* 
pf natural born subjects,"^ 



f ^\;itcliinson*s Collect, of Qrig. Fapen, p. 1, &c 
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The manifest object of this charter was to BOOK 
confer on the adventurers who undertook to ' ■. . 

people the territory on Massachusets Bay, all 
the corporate rights possessed by the council 
of Plymouth, from which they had purchased 
it, and to form them into a public body, 
resembling other great trading companies, 
which the spirit of monarchy had at that 
time multiplied in the kingdom. The King 
seems not to have foreseen, or to have sus- 
pected, the secret intentions of those who 
projected the measure ; for so far was he 
from alluring emigrants, by any hopes of in- 
dulgence with respect to their religious scru- 
ples, or from promising any relaxation from 
the rigour of the penal statutes against non- 
conformists, that he expressly provides for 
having the oatji of supremacy administered 
to every person who shall pass to the colony, 
or inhabit there.** 



* Hutcbin8oo*s Collection of Orig. Papers, p. 18.— It is suiprising 
that Mt. Neal, an industrious and generally well informed writer, should 
affirm, tb^t " free liberty of conscience was granted by this charter to all 
who should settle in those parts, to worship God in their own way.*' 
Hist, of New England, i, 124. This he repeats in his History of the 
Puritans, ii, 2L0 ; and subsequent historians have copied him implidty. 
No permission of that kind, however, is contained in the charter ; and 
such an indulgence would have been inconsistent with all the maxims 
of Charles and his ministers during the course of his reign. At the 
time when Charles issued the charter, the influence of Laud over his 
coundls was at its height, the Puritans were prosecuted with the greatest 
VOL. IV. T 
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BOOK But whatever were the intentions of the 
' Ring, the adventurers kept their own object 



Settlement steadily in view. Soon after their powers to 
inconse- estabUsh a colony were rendered complete by 
?bu"(^rter. the royal charter, they fitted out five ships 
for New England; on board of which em- 
barked upwards of three hundred passengers, 
with a view of settling there. These were 
mostly zealous Puritans, whose chief induce- 
ment to relinquish their native land was the 
hope of enjoying religious liberty in a coun- 
try far removed from the seat of government 
and the oppression of ecclesiastical courts. 
Some eminent nonconformist ministers accom- 
panied them as their spiritual instructors. On 
their arrival in New England, they found 
the wretched remainder of a small body of 
emigrants, who had left England the pre- 
Junc29. ceding year, under the conduct of Endicott, 
a deep enthusiast, whom, prior to their in- 
corporation by the royal charter, the asso- 
ciates had appointed deputy-governor. They 
were settled at a place called by the Indians 
Naunekeag, and to which Endicott, with the 
fond afiectation of fanatics of that age to 
employ the language and appellations of Scrip- 



Beverity, and the kingdom was ruled entirely by pierogatiTe. This is not 
an sera in which one can expect to meet with concessions in favour of non- 
conformists, from a prince of Charles's character and principles. 
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ture iii the affairs of common life, had given book 
the name of Salem. ' 



The emigrants under Endicott, and such Begin with 
as now joined them, coincided perfectly in T^urch. ^ 
religious principles. They were Puritans of 
the strictest form; and to men of this cha- 
racter the institution of a church was natu- 
rally of such interesting concern as to take 
place of every other object. In this first 
transaction, they displayed at once the extent 
of the reformation at which they aimed. 
Without regard to the sentiments of that 
monarch under the sanction of whose autho- 
rity they settled in America, and from whom 
they derived right to act as a body politic, 
and in contempt of the laws of England, 
with which the chartei^ required that none 
of their acts or ordinances should be incon^ 
sistent, they adopted in their infant church 
that form of policy which has since been 
distinguished by the name of Independent. 
They united together in religious society, by Aug. e. 
a solemn covenant with God and with one 
another, and in strict conformity, as they 
imagined, to the rules of Scripture. They 
elected a pastor, a teacher, and an elder, 
whom they set apart for their respective of- 
fices, by imposition of the hands of the breth- 
ren. All who were that day admitted mem- 
bers of the church signified their assent to a 
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BOOK confession of faith drawn up by their teacher, 
■ ■ and gave an account of the foundation of their 



own hopes as Christians ; and it was declared 
that no person should hereafter be received 
into communion, until he gave satisfaction 
to the church with respect to his faith and 
sanctity. The form of public worship which 
they instituted was without a liturgy, disen- 
cumbered of every superfluous ceremony, and 
reduced to the lowest standard of Calvinistic 
simplicity.^ 

Intolerance It was with the utniost complacence that 
church. ^ men, passionately attached to their own no- 
tions, and who had long been restrained from 
avowing them, employed themselves in fram- 
ing this model of a pure church. But in the 
first moment that they began to taste of Chris- 
tian liberty themselves, they forgot that other 
men had an equal title to enjoy it. Some of 
their number, retaining an high veneration for 
the ritual of the English Church, were so much 
offended at the total abolition of it, that they 
withdrew from communion with the newly 
instituted church, and assembled separately 
for the worship of God. With an inconsisten- 
cy of which there are such flagrant instances 
among Christians of every denomination, that 



P Math. Magnal. p. 18. Neal*s Hist, of N. Engl, i, 126. Cbal« 
men, p. 143; 
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it cannot be imputed as a reproach peculiar to BOOK 



X. 



any sect, the very men who had themselves 
fled from persecution became persecutors ; and 
had recourse, in order to enforce their own 
opinions, to the same unhallowed weapons, 
against the employment of which they had 
lately remonstrated with so much violence. 
Endicott called the two chief malecontents 
before him; and though they were men of 
note, and among the number of original paten- 
tees, he expelled them from the society, and 
sent them home in the ships which were re- 
turning to England/* The colonists were now 
united in sentiments ; but, on the approach of 
winter, they suffered so much from diseases, 
which carried off almost one half of their 
number, that they made little progress in oc- 
cupying the country. 

Meanwhile the directors of the company Emigra- 
in England exerted their utmost endeavours ^1^^ 
in order to reinforce the colony with a nume*- increased by 
rous body of new settlers ; and as the intole- ranee of " 
rant spirit of Laud exacted conformity to all ^*"^ 
the injunctions of the church witji greater 
rigour than ever, the condition of such as 
had any scruples with respect to this became 
so intolerable, that many accepted of their in- 



< Mather, p. 19. Ncal, p. 129. 
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»^K vitfttion to a secure retreat in New England. 
;^s= Several of these were persons of greater opu- 
lence and of better condition than anj \)krho 
had hitherto migrated to that country. But 
as they intended to employ their fortunes, as 
well as to hazard their persons in establishing^ 
a permanent colony there, and foresaw many 
inconveniences from their subjection to laws 
made without their own consent, and framed 
by a society which must always be imperfectly- 
acquainted with their situation, they insisted 
that the corporate powers of the company 
should be transferred from England to Ame* 
rica, and the government of the colony be 
vested entirely in those who, by settling in 
the latter country, became members of it/ 
The company had already expended consi«- 
derable sums in prosecuting the design of their 
institution, without having received almost any 
return, and had no prospect of gain, or even 
of reimbursement, but what was too remote 
and uncertain to be suitable to the ideas of 
merchants, the most numerous class of its 
members* They hesitated, however, with re- 
spect to the legality of granting the demand 
of the intended emigrants. But such was 
their eagerness to be disengaged from an un- 
promising adventure, that " by general con- 



' Htttchinioii's ColL of Papers, p. 25. 
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sent it was determined^ that the charter 
should be transferred, and the government be 
settled in New England/*' To the ift^m- chi«t«^ 
bers of the corporation who chose to remain nytransfcr- 
at home was reserved a share in the trading cdonista.* 
stock and profits of the cdttipany during seven 
years. 

In this singular transaction, to which there 
is nothing similar in the history of English co- 
lonisation, two circumstances merit particular 
attention : one is, the power of the company 
to make this transference; the other is, the 
silent acquiescence with whieh the King per- 
mitted it to take place. If the validity of this 
determination of the company be tried by the 
charter which constituted it a body politic, 
and conveyed to it all the corporate powers 
with which it was invested, it is evident that 
it could neither exercise those powers in an;^ 
mode different from what the charter pre- 
scribed, nor alienate them in such a manner as 
to convert the jurisdiction of a trading corpo- 
ration in England into a provincial govern- 
ment in America. But from the first institu- 
tion of the company of Massachusets Bay, its 
members seem to have been animated with a 
spirit of innovation in civil policy, as well as 
in religion ; and by the habit of rejecting 

■ Matfier, p. 20. Hutchinson^s Hist. p. 12. Chalmers, p. 160. 
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BOOK established usages in the one, they were pre- 
^^s=i pared for deviating from them in the other. 
They had applied for a royal charter, in order 
to give legal effect to their operations in Eng- 
land, as acts of a body politic ; but the per- 
sons whom they sent out to America, as soon 
as they landed there, considered themselves 
as individuals, united together by voluntary 
association, possessing the natural right of 
men who form a society, to adopt what mode 
of government, and to enact what laws they 
deemed most conducive to general felicity. 
Upon this principle of being entitled to judge 
and to decide for themselves, they established 
their church in Salem, without regard to the 
institutions of the Churph of England, of 
which the charter supposed them to be mem-r 
bers, and bound of consequence to conformity 
with its ritual. Suitably to the same ideas, 
we shall pbserve them framing all their future 
plans of civil and ecclesiastical policy. The 
King, though abundantly vigilant in observing 
and checking slighter encroachments on his 
prerogative, was either so much occupifsd at 
that time with other cares, occasioned by his 
fatal breach with his parliament, that he could 
not attend to the proceedings of the com- 
pany ; or he was so much pleased with the 
prospect of removing a body of turbulent sub- 
jects to a distant country, where they might 
be useful, and could npt prove dangerous, that 
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he was disposed to connive at the irregularity book 
of a measure which facilitated their departure. , 



Without interruption from the crown, the Colony 
adventurers proceeded to carry their scheme "*®°^^ 
into execution. In a general court, John Win- 
throp was appointed governor, and Thomas 
Dudley deputy-governor, and eighteen assist- 
ants were chosen ; in whom, together with the 
body of freemen who should settle in New 
England, were vested all the corporate rights 
of the company. With such zeal and activity 
did they prepare for emigration, that in the 
course of the ensuing year seventeen ships 
sailed for New England^ and aboard these 
above fifteen hundred persons, among whom 
were several of respectable families, and in 
easy circumstances. On their arrival in New 
{England, many were so ill satisfied with the 
situation of Salem, that they explored the 
country in quest of some better station ; and 
settling in different places around the Bay, 
according to their various fancies, laid the 
foundations of Boston, Charles-town, Dorches- 
ter, Roxborough, and other towns, which have 
since become considerable in the province. In 
each of these a church was established on the 
same model with that of Salem. This, to- 
gether with the care of making provision for 
their subsistence during winter, occupied them 
entirely during some months. But in the first Oct. 19. 
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BOOK general courts their disposition to consider 
■ themselves as members of an independent so- 



ciety, unconfined by the regulations in their 
charter, began to appear. The election of the 
governor and deputy-governor, the appoint- 
ment of all other officers^ and even the power 
of making laws, all which were granted by 
the charter to the freemen. Were taken from 
them, and vested in the couticil of assistants. 
But the aristocratical spirit of this resolution 
did not accord with the ideas of equality pre- 
valent among the people, who had been sur- 
1631. prised into an approbation of it. Next year 
the freemen, whose numbers had been greatly 
augmented by the admission of new members^ 
resumed their former rights. 

None but BuT, at the samc time, they ventured to de- 
the church viatc from the charter in a matter of greater 
fr^"^"^ moment, which deeply aflfected all the future 
operations of the colony, and contributed great- 
ly to form that peculiar character by which 
the people of New England have been dis- 
tinguished. A law was passed, declaring that 
none shall hereafter be admitted freemen, or 
be entitled to any share in the government, 
or be capable of being chosen magistrates, or 
even of serving as jurymen, but such as have 
been received into the church as members.* 

t Hutchinson, p. 26. Chalmers, p. 153. 
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By this resolution, ererjr person who did not book 
hold the favourite opinions concerning the ■ ■. 



doctrines of religion, the discipline of the 
church, or the rites of worship, was at once 
cast out of the society, and stripped of all 
the privileges of a citizen. An uncontrolled 
power of approving or rejecting the dlainis of 
those who applied for admission into commu* 
nion with the church being vested in the mi- 
nisters, and leading men of each congregation, 
the most valuable of all civil rights was made 
to depend on their decision with respect to 
qualifications purely ecclesiastical. As, in exa- Pemidous 
mining into these, they proceeded not by any ^^tiS' 
known or established rules, but exercised a reg»J*^«>. 
discretionary judgment, the clergy rose gra- 
dually to a degree of influence and authority, 
from which the levelling spirit of the inde^ 
pendent church'-policy was calculated to ex- 
clude them. As by their determination the 
political condition of every citizen was fixed, 
all paid court to men possessed of such an 
important power, by assuming those austere 
and sanctimonious manners Which were ktiown 
to be the most certain recommendation to their 
favour. In consequence of this ascendant, 
which was acquired chiefly by the wildest en- 
thusiasts among the clergy, their notions be- 
came a standard to which all studied to con* 
form, and the singularities characteristic of the 
Puritans in that age increased, of which many 
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-—-—-- of our narrative. 



Indian tcr- Though a Considerable number of planters 

ritories de- ^ /¥• i i i • i . 

populated was cut off by the diseases prevalent m a 
«m^!pox. country so imperfectly cultivated by its ori- 
ginal inhabitants as to be still almost one 
continued forest, and several, discouraged by 
the hardships to which they were exposed, 
returned to England, recruits sufficient to re- 
J632. place them arrived. At the same time, the 
small-pox, a distemper fatal to the people of 
the New World, swept away such multitudes 
of the natives, that some whole tribes disap- 
peared; and Heaven, by thus evacuating a 
country in which the English might settle 
without molestation, was supposed to declare 
its intention that they should occupy it. 

Settlements As scvcral of the vacant Indian stations were 

nists^e^^ well-choscn, such was the eagerness of the 

tended. English to take possession of them, that their 

settlements became more numerous and more 

widely dispersed than suited the condition of 

an infant colony* This led to an innovation 

which totally altered the nature and const itu- 

1634. tion of the government. When a general court 

mwt'by'* was to be held in the year one thousand six 

rcpresenta- hundred and thirty-four, the freemen, instead 

tives. fi ' ' 

of attending it in person, as the charter pre- 
scribed, elected representatives in their dif- 
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ferent districts, authorising them to appear in book 
their name, with full power to deliberate and ■ 



decide concerning every point that fell under 
the cognisance of the general court. Whe- 
ther this measure was suggested by some 
designing leaders, or whether they found it 
prudent to soothe the people by complying 
with their inclination, is uncertain. The re- 
presentatives were admitted, and considered 
themselves, in conjunction with the governor 
and assistants, as the supreme legislative as- 
sembly of the colony. In assertion of their Extent of 
own rights they enacted, that no law should ubCTt^as- 
be passed, no tax should be imposed, and no sumedhy 

* 'the assem- 

public oflScer should be appointed, but in the biy. 
general assembly. The pretexts for making 
this new arrangement were plausible. The 
number of freemen was greatly increased; 
many resided at a distance from the places 
where the supreme courts were held ; personal 
attendance became inconvenient ; the form of 
government in their own country had ren- 
dered familiar the idea of delegating their 
rights, and committing the guardianship of 
their liberties to representatives of their own 
choice, and the experience of ages had taught 
them that this important trust might with 
safety be lodged in their hands. Thus did 
the company of Massachusets Bay, in less 
than six years from its incorporation by the 
King, mature and perfect a scheme which, I 
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BOOK have already observed, some of its more art-* 
* ful and aspiring leaders seem to iiave had itt 



view, when the association for peopling New 
England was first formed. The colony must 
henceforward be considered, not as a corpora^ 
tion whose powers were defined, and its mode 
of procedure regulated by its charter, but as 
a society, which, having acquired or assumed 
political liberty, had, by its own voluntary 
deed, adopted a constitution or government 
framed on the model of that in England. 

Spirit of But however liberal their system of civil 

inCTeas^ policy might be, as their religious opinions 
were no longer under any restraint of autho* 
rity, the spirit of fanaticism continued to 
spread, and became every day wilder and more 
extravagant. Williams, a minister of Salem^ 
in high estimation, having conceived an antipa- 
thy to the cross of St. George in the standard 
of England, declaimed against it with so much 
vehemence, as a relic of superstition and idola- 
try which ought not to be retained among a 
people so pure and sanctified, that Endicott, 
one of the members of the court of assistants^ 
in a transport of zeal, publicly cut out the 
cross from the ensign displayed before the 
governor's gate. This frivolous matter in- 
terested and divided the colony. Some of the 
militia scrupled to follow colours in which 
there was a cross, lest they should do honour 
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to an idol ; others refused to serve under a book 

X 

mutilated banner, lest they should be suspect- ' 



ed of haying renounced their allegiance to the 
crown of England. After a long controversy, 
carried on by both parties with that heat and 
zeal which in trivial disputes supply the want 
of argument, the contest was terminated by a ^ 
compromise. The cross was retained in the 
ensigns of forts and ships, but erased from the 
colours of the militia. Williams, on account of 
this, as well as of some other doctrines deemed 
unsound, was banished out of the colony." 

The prosperous state of New England was New aet- 
now so highly extolled, and the simple frame ^^^ 
of its ecclesiastic policy was so much admired 
by all whose affections were estranged from 
the Church of England, that crowds of new 1636. 
^ settlers flocked thither. Among these were 
two persons, whose names have been rendered 
memorable by the appearance which they after- 
wards made on a more conspicuous theatre: 
one was Hugh Peters, the enthusiastic and 
intriguing chaplain of Oliver Cromwell; the 
other Mr, Henry Vane, son of Sir Henry Vane, 
a privy-counsellor, high in office, and of great 
credit with the King ; a young man of a noble 



" Neal*s Hist, of N. Eng. p. 140, &c Hutchinson, p. 37. Chal- 
mets, p. 156. 
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BOOK family, animated with such zeal for pure reli- 
gion and such love of liberty as induced him 



to relinquish all his hopes in England, and to 
settle in a colony hitherto no farther advanced 
in improvement than barely to afford subsist- 
ence to its members, was received with the 
fondest admiration. His mortified appearance, 
his demure look, and rigid manners, carried 
even beyond the standard of preciseness in 
that society which he joined, seemed to indi- 
cate a man of high spiritual attainments, while 
his abilities and address in business pointed 
him out as worthy of the highest station in 
1636. the community. With universal consent, and 
high expectations of advantage from his admi- 
nistration, he was elected governor in the year 
subsequent to his arrival. But as the affairs 
of an infant colony afforded not objects ade- 
quate to the talents of Vane, his busy prag- 
matical spirit occupied itself with theological 
subtilties and speculations unworthy of his 
attention. These were excited by a woman, 
whose reveries produced such effects both 
within the colony and beyond its precincts, 
that, frivolous as they may now appear, they 
must be mentioned as an occurrence of im- 
portance in its history. 

Antiuomian It was the custom at that time in New 
"*^ England, among the chief men in every con- 

gregation, to meet once a-week, in order to 
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repeat the sermons which they had heard, and BOOK 
to hold religious conference with respect to the " 
doctrine contained in them. Mrs. Hutchinsofi, 
whose husband was among the most respect- 
able members of the colony, regretting that 
persons of her sex were excluded from the 
benefit of those meetings, assembled statedly 
in her house a number of women, who em- 
ployed themselves in pious exercises similar to 
those of the men. At first she satisfied herself 
with repeating what she could recollect of the 
discourses delivered by their teachers. She 
began afterwards to add illustrations, and at 
length proceeded to censure some of the clergy 
as unsound, and to vent opinions and fancies 
of her own. These were all founded on the 
system which is denominated Antinomian by 
divines, and tinged with the deepest enthu- 
siasm. She taught, that sanctity of life is 
no evidence of justification, or of a state of 
favour with God ; and that such as inculcated 
the necessity of manifesting the reality of our 
faith by obedience, preached only a covenant 
of works; she contended that the Spirit of 
God dwelt personally in good men, and by 
inward revelations and impressions they re- 
ceived the fullest discoveries of the divine will. 
The fluency and confidence with which she 
delivered these notions gained her many ad- 
mirers and proselytes, not only among the 
vulgar, but among the principal inhabitants. 

VOL. IV. u 
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BOOK Xbe Whole colony Wafi interested and agitated. 
y- . I - Vane, whose sftgacity and acuteoess seemed 
to forsake him whenever they were turned 
towards religion, espoused and defended her 
1637. wildest tenets. Matiy conferences were held, 
jtrmn<»m- ^^V^ ^^ fasting and humiliation were appoint- 
a^CTa?^ €d> a general synod was called, and, after dis- 
synod. sensious so violent as threatened the dissolu- 
tion of the colony^ Mrs. Hutchinson's opinions 
were condemned as erroneous^ and she herself 
btinished. Several of her disciples withdrew 
from the province of their own accord. Vane 
quitted America in disgust, unlamented even 
by those who had lately admired him ; some 
of whom now regarded him as a mere vision- 
ary, and others Us one of those dark turbulent 
spirits doomed to embroil every society into 
which they enter.' 

Thesecta. HowBVEK much thcse theological contests 

ilTpiovi! might disquiet the colony of Massacbusets 

Mode*is. ^^y» *'^^y contributed to the more speedy po- 

i«nd. pulation of America^ When Williams was 

banished from Salem in the year one thour 

sand six hundred and thirty-^four, stich was 

the attachment of his bearers; to a pastor 

whose piety they reyered> that a good num-r 

ber of tbem voluntarily accompanied him in 

* Mlltber, bdok vii^ fc. 3. ^ Hutchinson, p. 63, 74. Ncal, p. 1, 144, 
JMft &•. ChAlmeTi, p. 163. 
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his exile. Tbey directed their inarch towards book 
the south ; and having purchased from the • 



natives a considerable tract of land^ to which 
Williams gave the name of Providence, they 
settled there. They were joined soon after 
by some of those to whom the proceedings 
against Mrs. Hutchinson gave disgust; and 
by a transaction with the Indians they ob- 
tained a right to a fertile island in Naragan- 
set Bay, which acquired the name of Rhode 
Island. Williams remained among them up- 
wards of forty years, respected as the father 
and the guide of the colony which he had 
planted. His spirit differed from that of the 
Puritans in Massachusets ; it was mild and to- 
lerating; and having ventured himself to Thdrmc 
reject established opinions, he endeavoured ^"a*^®"- 
to secure the same liberty to other men, by 
maintaining, that the exercise of private judg- 
ment was a natural and sacred rights that 
the civil magistrate has no compulsive juris- 
diction in the concerns of religion; that the 
punishment of any person on account of his 
opinions was an encroachment on conscience, 
and an act of persecution.^ These humane 
principles he instilled into his followers; and 
all who felt or dreaded oppression in other 
settlements resorted to a community in which 
universal toleration was known to be a funda- 

y Neil's HisL of N. Eng. p. 141. 
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mental maxim. In the plantations of ProvU 
dence and Rhode Island, political union was 
established hy voluntary association, and the 
equality of condition among the members, as 
well as their religious opinions ; their form of 
government was purely democratical, the su- 
preme power being lodged in the freemen per- 
sonally assembled. In this state they remain- 
ed until they were incorporated by charter." 



Colony of 
Connecti- 
cut. 



To similar causes the colony of Connectif 
cut is indebted for its origin. The rivalsbip 
between Mr. Cotton and Mr. Hooker, two fa- 
vourite ministers in the settlement of Mas- 
sachusets Bay, disposed the latter, who was 
least successful in this contest for fame and 
power, to wish for some settlement at a dis- 
tance from a competitor by whom his reputa<p 
tion was eclipsed. A good number of those 
who had imbibed Mrs. Hutchinson's notions, 
and were offended at such as combated them, 
offered to accompany him. Having employed 
proper persons to explore the country, they 
pitched upon the west side of the great river 
Connecticut as the most inviting station ; and 
in the year one thousand si:^ hundred and 
thirty-six, about an hundred persons, with 
their wives and families, after a fatigiung 



* Hutchinson, p. 38. Neal, ii, 142. Dougl. Sum. ii, p. 76, &<?» 
Cbalmen, ch. ii. 
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march of many days through woods and book 
swamps, arrived there, and laid the founda- ■ 

tion of the towns of Hartford, Springfield, 
and Weatherfield. . This settlement was at- 
tended with peculiar irregularities. Part of 
the district now occupied lay beyonid the 
limits of the territory granted to the colony 
of Massachusets Bay, and yet the emigrants 
took a commission from the Governor and 
Court of Assistants, empowering them to 
exercise jurisdiction in that country. The 
Dutch from Manhados or New York, having 
discovered the river Connecticut, and esta- 
blished some trading houses upon it, had ac- 
quired all the right that prior possession con- . 
fers. Lord Say and Sele, and Lord Brook, 
the heads of two illustrious families, were so 
much alarmed at the arbitrary measures of 
Charles I., both in his civil and ecclesiastical 
administration, that they took a resolution, 
not unbecoming young men of noble birth 
and liberal sentiments, of retiring to the New 
World, in order to enjoy such a form of re- 
ligion as they approved of, and those liberties 
which they deemed essential to the well-being 
of society* They, too, fixed on the banks of 
the Connecticut as their place of settlement, 
and had taken possession, by building a fort 
at the mouth of the river, which, from their 
united names, was called Say Brook. The 
emigrants from Massachusets, without regard- 
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BOOK ing either the defects in their own right or 
■ the pretensions of other claimants, kept pos- 



session, and proceeded with vigour to clear 
and cultivate the country. By degrees they 
got rid of every competitor. The Dutch, re- 
cently settled in America, and too feeble to 
engage in a war, peaceably withdrew from 
Connecticut. Lord Say and Sele and Lord 
Brook made over to the colony whatever 
title they might have to any lands in that 
region. Society was established by a volun- 
tary compact of the freemen; and though 
they soon disclaimed all dependence on the 
colony of Massachusets Bay, they retained 
such veneration for its legislative wisdom as 
to adopt a form of government nearly re- 
sembling its institutions, with respect both 
to civil and ecclesiastical policy. At a sub- 
sequent period, the colony of Connecticut was 
likewise incorporated by royal charter.' 

Of New The history of the first attempts to people 

•nd^ltoi. the provinces of New Hampshire and Main, 
which form the fourth and most extensive di- 
vision in New England, is obscured and per- 
plexed by the interfering claims of various 
proprietors. The company of Plymouth had 



* Hutchinton, p. 44, &c. Neid, i, 147* Douglas, il, 158, &c. 
ChRlmen' Annals, cfa. 12. 
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mcoftsiderately parcellad out the northern part 
of the territory contained in it^ grant among 
different persons : of these only Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges and Captain Mason seem to hsive had 
any serious intention to occupy the lands aL^ 
lotted .to them. Their efforts to accomplish 
this were meritorious and persevering, but un^* 
successful. The expense of settling colonies 
in an uncultivated country must necessarily 
be great and immediate; the prospect of a 
return is often uncertain, and always remote. 
The funds of two private adventurers were 
not adequate to such an undertaking. Nor 
did the planters whom they sent out possess 
that principle of enthusiasm, which animated 
their neighbours of Massachusets with vigour, 
to struggle through all the hardships and dan^ 
gers to which society, in its infancy, is exr 
posed in a savage land. Gorges and JVfason, 
it is probable, must have abandoned their der 
sign, if, from the same motives that settle^- 
ments had been made in Rhode Island aad 
Connecticut, colonists had not unexpectedly 
migrated into New Hampshire and Main. Mr. 
Wheelwright, a minister of som^ note, nearij^ 
related to Mrs. Hutehinson, and one of her 
most fervent admirers and partisans, had on 
this account been banished from the province 
of Massachusets Bay.^ In quest of a new 

" HutebinsoD, p. 70< 
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BOOK station^ he took a course opposite to the other 
exiles : and advancing towards the north, 
founded the town of Exeter, on a small river 
flowing into Piskataqua Bay. His followers, 
few in number, but firmly united, were af 
such rigid principles, that even the churches 
of Massachusets did not appear to them suffi- 
ciently pure. From time to time they receiv- 
ed some recruits, whom love of novelty, or dis- 
satisfaction with the ecclesiastical institutions 
of the other colonies, prompted to join them. 
Their plantations were widely dispersed, but 
the country was thinly peopled, and its poli- 
tical state extremely unsettled. The colony 
of Massachusets Bay claimed Jurisdiction over 
them, as occupying lands situated within the 
limits of their grant. Gorges and Mason as- 
serted the rights conveyed to them as proprie- 
tors by their charter. In several districts the 
planters, without regarding the pretensions of 
either party, governed themselves by maxims 
and laws copied from those of their brethren 
in the adjacent colonies."" The first reduction 
of the political constitution in the provinces 
of New Hampshire and Main into a regular 
and permament form, was subsequent to the 
Revolution. 



• Hutchinson, p. 103, &c. 176. 'Douglas's Sum. ii, 22, &c. 
Chalmers' Annals, ch. 17* 
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By extending their settlements, the English book 
became exposed to new danger. The tribes of . 



Indians around Massachusets Bay were feeble 
and unwarlike ; yet, from regard to justice, as 
well as motives of prudence, the first colonists 
were studious to obtain the consent of the na- 
tives before they ventured to occupy any of 
their lands ; and though in such transactions 
the consideration given was often very inade- 
quate to the value of the territory acquired, it 
was sufficient to satisfy the demands of the 
proprietors* The English took quiet posses- The farther 
sion of the lands thus conveyed to them, and mentsof" 
no open hostility broke out between them and ^^^g^^b*^ 
the ancient possessors. But the colonies of the natives. 
Providence and Connecticut soon found that 
they were surrounded by more powerful and 
martial nations. Among these the most con- 
siderable were the Naragansets and Pequods ; 
the former seated on the Bay which bears 
their name, and the latter occupying the terri- 
tory which stretches from the river Pequod 
along the banks of the Connecticut. The 
Pequods were a formidable people, who could 
bring into the field a thousand warriors, not 
inferior in courage to any in the New World. 
They foresaw, not only that the extermina- 
tion of the Indian race must be the conse- 
quence of permitting the English to spread 
over the continent of America, but that if 
measures were not speedily concerted to pre- 
vent it, the calamity would be unavoidable. 
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BOOK With this view they applied to the Naragansets^ 



requesting them to forget ancient animosities 
for a moment, and to co-operate with tbem 
in expelling a common enemy who threaten^i- 
ed both with destruction. They represented, 
that when those strangers first landed, the 
object of their visit was not suspected, and 
no proper precautions were taken to check 
their progress; that now, by sending out co- 
lonies in one year towards three different 
quarters, their intentions were manifest, and 
the people of America must abandon their 
native seats to make way for unjust intruders. 

But the Naragansets and Pequods, like most 
of the contiguous tribes in America, were ri- 
vals, and there subsisted between them an 
hereditary and implacable enmity. Revenge 
is the darling passion of savages ; in order to 
secure the indulgence of which, there is no 
present advantage that they will not sacrifice, 
and no future consequence which they do not 
War with totally disregard. The Naragansets, instead 
tribes.^^ of closing with the prudent proposal of their 
neighbours, discovered their hostile intentions 
to the governor of Massachusets Bay; and, 
eager to lay hold on such a favourable oppor- 
tunity of wreaking their vengeance on their 
ancient foes, entered into an alliance with the 
English against them. The Pequods, more 
exasperated than discouraged by the impru- 
dence and treachery of their countrymen, took 
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the field, and carried on the war in the usual book 
mode of Americans. They surprised strag- 



glers, and scalped them ; they plundered and 
burnt remote settlements ; they attacked Fort 
Say Brook without success, though garrisoned 
only by twenty men ; and when the English 
began to act offensively, they retired to fast- 
nesses which they deemed inaccessible. The 
different colonies had agreed to unite against 
the common enemy, each furnishing a quota 
of men in proportion to its numbers. The 
troops of Connecticut, which lay most ex- 
posed to danger, were soon assembled. The 
march of those from Massachusets, which 
formed the most considerable body, was re- 
tarded by the most singular cause that ever 
influenced the operations of a military force. 
When they were mustered previous to their Punficaitioii 
departure, it was found that some of the offi- ^ ^*^^ 
cers, as well as of the private soldiers, were 
still under a covenant of works ; and that the 
blessing of God could not be implored or ex- 
pected to crown the arms of such unhallowed 
men with success. The alarm was general, 
and many arrangements necessary in order 
to cast out the unclean, and to render this 
little band sufficiently pure to fight the bat- » 
ties of a people who entertained high ideas 
of their own sanctity ."^ 

d Neal, i, 168. 
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BOOK Meanwhile the Connecticut troops, reifi- 



X. 



forced by a small detachment from Say Brook, 
Defeat of found it uccessary to advance towards the 

the Indians. __, , . , - 

enemy. They were posted on a rismg ground, 
in the middle of a swamp towards the head 
of the river Mistick, which they had surround- 
ed with palisadoes, the best defence that their 
slender ,skill in the art of fortification had 
discovered. Though they knew that the Eng- 
lish were in motion, yet, with the usual im- 
providence and security of savages, they took 
no measures either to observe their progress, 
or to guard against being surprised them* 
May 20. selvcs. The enemy, unperceived, reached the 
palisadoes; and if a dog had not given the 
alarm by barking, the Indians must have been 
massacred without resistance. In a moment, 
however, they started to arms, and raising 
the war-cry, prepared to repel the assailants. 
But at that early period of their intercourse 
with the Europeans, the Americans were little 
acquainted with the use of gunpowder, and 
dreaded its effects extremely. While some 
of the English galled them with an incessant 
fire through the intervals between the pali- 
sadoes, others forced their way by the entries 
into the fort, filled only with branches of 
trees ; and setting fire to the huts, which 
were covered with reeds, the confusion and 
terror quickly became general. Many of the 
women and children perished in the flames; 
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and the warriors, in endeavouring to escape, book 
were either slain by the English, or, falling ■ 



into the hands of their Indian allies, who sur- 
rounded the fort at a distance, were reserved 
for a more cruel fate. After the junction 
of the troops from Massachusets, the English 
resolved to pursue their victory ; and hunt- 
ing the Indians from one place of retreat to 
another, some subsequent encounters were 
hardly less fatal to them than the action on 
the Mistick. In less than three months the 
tribe of Pequods was extirpated ; a few mi- 
serable fugitives, who took refuge among the 
Deighbouring Indians, being incorporated with 
them, lost their name as a distinct people. 
In this first essay of their arms, the colo- 
nists of New England seem to have been 
conducted by skilful ^nd enterprising officers, 
and displayed both courage and perseverance 
as soldiers. But they stained their laurels Cruelties 
by the use which they made of victory. In- ^ai^t^le 
stead of treating the Pequods as an indepen- in<3»ns- 
dent people, who made a gallant effort to 
defend the property, the rights, and the freer- 
dom of their nation, they retaliated upon them 
all the barbarities of American war.^ Some 
they massacred in cold blood, others they gave 
up to be tortured by their Indian allies, a 



• Hutchinson, p. oK, 76, &c. Mather, Magnalia, b. vii, ch. (J. 
JiubJ)ard*8 State of N. Eng. p. 5, 116, &c. 
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considerable number they sold as slaves in 
Bermudas, the rest were reduced to servitude 
among themselves. 



£inig[n- 
tions fW>m 
England. 



Frolilbited 
by royal 
prodama- 



BuT reprehensible as this conduct of the 
English must be deemed, their vigorous efforts 
in this decisive campaign filled all the sur* 
rounding tribes of Indians with such an high 
opinion of their valour, as secured a long tran^ 
quiliity to all their settlements. At the same 
time, the violence of administration in Eng*- 
land continued to increase their population 
and strength, by forcing many respectable sub- 
jects to tear themselves from all the tender con- 
nections that bind men to their native coun- 
try, and to fly for refuge to a region of the 
New World, which hitherto presented to them 
nothing that could allure them thither but 
exemption from oppression. The number of 
those emigrants drew the attention of govern- 
ment, and appeared so formidable, that a pro- 
clamation was issued, prohibiting masters of 
ships from carrying passengers to New Eng- 
land without special permission. On many 
occasions this injunction was eluded or dis- 
regarded. Fatally for the King, it operated 
with full effect in one instance. Sir Arthur 
Haslerig, John Hampden, Oliver Cromwell, 
and some other persons whose principles and 
views coincided with theirs, impatient to enjoy 
those civil and religious liberties which they 
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struggled in vain to obtain in Great Britain, book 
hired some ships to carry them and their at- :;=== 
tendants to 'New England. By order of coun- 
cil, an embargo was laid on these when on 
the point of sailing; and Charles, far from 
suspecting that the future revolutions in his 
kingdoms were to be excited and directed 
by persons in such an humble sphere of life, 
forcibly detained the men destined to over- 
turn his throne, and to terminate his days by 
a violent death/ 

But, in spite of all the efforts of govern- 
ment to check this spirit of migration, the mea- 
sures of the King and his ministers were con- 
sidered by a great body of the people as so 
hostile to those rights which they deemed most 
valuable, that in the course of the year one 
thousand six hundred and thirty-eight» about 
three thousand persons embarked for New 
England, choosing rather to expose themselves 
to flll the consequences of disregarding the 
royal proclamation, than to remain longer un- 
der oppression. Exasperated at this contempt 
of his authority, Charles had recourse to a vio- 
lent but effectual mode of accomplishing what 
he had in view* A writ of quo warranto wa$ 



' Mather, Magnalia, b. i, ch. 5, p. 23. Neal^s Hist, pf N. £ng. i, 
151. ChalmerA* Annals, i, 165) 160, &c 
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BOOK issued against the corporation of Massachu- 

' sets Bay. The colonists had conformed so 

Colony of little to the terras of their charter, that juds:* 

Massachu- ^ ^ 

sets Bay mcDt was givcn against them without diffi- 
"^^foVnd ' cultj. They were found to have forfeited all 
fcitedYte^" ^^^^^ rights as a corporation, which of course 
righto. returned to the crown, and Charles began to 
take measures for new-modelling the political 
frame of the colony, and vesting the admi- 
nistration of its affairs in other hands. But 
his plans were never carried into execution. 
In every corner of his dominions, the storm 
now began to gather, which soon burst out 
with such fatal violence, that Charles, during 
the remainder of his unfortunate reign, occu- 
pied with domestic and more interesting cares, 
had not leisure to bestow any attention upon 
a remote and inconsiderable province.*^ 

On the meeting of the Long Parliament, 
such a revolution took place in England, that 
all the motives for migrating to * the New 
World ceased. The maxims of the Puritans 
with respect to the government both of church 
and state became predominant in the nation, 
and were enforced by the hand of power. 
Their oppressors were humbled ; that perfect 
system of reformed polity, which had long 



* Hutcl^nson, p. 86, 502, &c. Chalmers^ AiiDals, i, 161. 
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been the object of their admiration and desire, book 
was established hj law; and amidst the in- 



trigues and conflicts of an obstinate civil war, 
turbulent and aspiring spirits found such full 
occupation, that they had no inducement to 
quit a busy theatre, on which they bad risen 
to sK^t a most conspicuous part. From the stateofth» 
year one thousand six hundred and twenty, Sb"^Jl 
when the first feeble colony was conducted 
to New JSnglahd by the Brownists, to the 
year one thousand six hundred and forty, it 
has been computed, that twenty-one thousand 
two hundred British subjects had settled there. 
The money expended by various adventurers 
during that period, in fitting out &h)ps, in 
purchasing stock, and transporting settlers^ 
amounted, on a moderate calculation, nearly 
to two hundred thousand pounds :^. a vast sum 
in that age, and which no principles, inferior 
in force. t|0 those wherewith the Puritans were 
animated, could have persuaded men to lay 
out, oil the uncertain prospect df obtaining 
an estajbKshment in a remote uncuitiyated re- 
gion, ..which, from its situation and climate, 
could allure them with ho hope but that of 
finding subsistence and enjoying freiedom. For 
some years, even subsistence was procured 



^ Mather, b. i, eh. 4, p. 17 ; du 5, p. 23^ Hutdunioii, p. 193^ 
Chafancn' Ansab, p. 166. 

VOL. IV. X 
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B^» with difficulty; and it was towards the close 



of the period to which our narrative is ar- 
rived, before the product of the settlement 
yielded the planters any return for their 
stock. About that time tiiey began to ex* 
port corn in small quantities to the West- 
Indies» and made some feeble attempts to ex- 
tend the fishery, and to open the trade i& 
Iumber» which have since proved the staple 
articles of commerce in the colony.' Since 
the year one thousand six hundred and forty^ 
the number of people with which New Eng<> 
land has recruited the population of the pft» 
rent-state, is supposed at least to equal what 
may have been drained from it by occasional 
Biigrationa thither. 

But thoagh the sudden change of system 

in Great Britain stopped entirely the influx 

of settlers into New England, the principles 

of the colonists coincided so perfectly with 

those of the popular leaders in parliament, 

that they ware soon distinguished by peculiar 

Ezemptiim marks of their brotherly affection. By a vote 

taindotieg ^ ^^^ Hotiso of Comm^is in the year one 

g^J^*° thousand mc. hundred and forty-two, the peo- 

niei- pie in all the dilSerent plantations of New 

England were exempted from payment of any 



' Htttdiiiuon^ p. 91, 
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duties, either upon goods iexportedi thiibfaer^ book 
or upon those which they imported into the ■ 



mother-countrj, until the House shalt takle 
farther order to the oontrarj* This wias af** 164& 
terirards confirmed bj the authority o£[.both 
Houses. Encouraged by such an estraordi-* 
nary privilege, industry made rapid .progvesa 
in all the districts of New England^ and po* 
pulation increased along with it.* > Ii)>rdtuffii 
for those favours, the colonists applauded the 
measures of parliament, celebrated^ its. genfe^ 
rous efforts to vindicate the rights asd Uher^f 
ties of the nation, prayed for the «uei^sf of 
its arms, and framed regulations is oi^r to 
prevent any exertion in favour .q£ the JSdUg 
on the other side of the Atlantic.^ 

Rblying on the indulgent partiality with 
which all their proceedings were > viewed by 
men thus closely united with them in aenti* 
ments ^nd wishes, the people of New £ng,» 
land ventured oh a erasure, whidi not only 
increased their aecarity and power^ but 'may 
be regarded as a considerate step .towards 
independence. Under the impression or pre* 
text of the danger to which they were ex-^ i649. 
posed from the surrounding tribes of Indians^ c^Jde-^' 
the four colonies of Massachusets, Plymouth, 2^^^*^^® 

land stateSi 
k HutcbixiMD, p. 114. App* M7* Chalmen* Annali, i» 174, 176, 
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Cdnti^cticat, and Newhaven, entered into a 
teagive of perpetual confederacy^ offensive aBd 
defensive ; an idea familiar to several leading 
men in the colonies, as it was framed in imi* 
tatiori^ of tiie famous bond of union among 
the Diktoh provinces, in whose dominions the 
Brownists had long resided. It was stipu- 
lated, thfit the confederates^ should henceforth 
be distinguished by the name of the United 
Colcniiesi of New England ; that each colony 
shall rekhain separate and distinct, and have 
exclusirvt; jurisdiction within its own territoiy; 
and that in every war, offensive or defensive, 
each of the confederates shall furnish its quota 
of men, provisions, and money, at a rate to 
be fixed from time to time, in proportion to 
the number of people in each settlement ; that 
an assembly composed of two commissioners 
from each' coh>ny shall be held annually, with 
power to deliberate and decide m aU points 
of common concern to the confederacy*^ and 
eveiy determinfation, in which six of their 
number concur, shall foe binding on the whole/ 
In this transaction the colonies of New Eng* 
land seem to have considered themselves as 
independent societies, possessing all the rights 
of sovereignty, and free from the controul of 



^ Nears Hist of N. Eoglfind, i, 202, &c HutcfaiafOQ, pi l^^- 
ChaUnon' Annali) p. I7t^ 
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«iiy superior power. The governiDg party in book 
England, occupied with affairs of more urjgeot . ' , 



^cancern, and nowise disposed to observe, the 
conduct of their brethren in America with 
tiny jealous attention, suffered the measure to 
pass without animadversion. 

Imboldbnbd by this connivance, the spirit 
of -independence gathered strength, and sooii 
displayed itself more openly ; some persons -of 
note in the colony of Massachusets, av^se to 
ihe system of ecclesiastical polity established 
there, and preferring to it the government 
and discipline of the churches of England or 
Scotland, having remonstrated to the general i^^* 
court against the injustice of depriving them 
of their rights as freemen, and of their privi^ 
leges as Christians, because they could not 
join as members with any of the congrega- 
tional churches, petitioned that they might no 
longer be bound to obey laws to which they 
had not assented, nor be subjected to taxes 
imposed by an assembly in which they were 
not represented. Their demands were not Petition of 
only rejected, but they were imprisoned and teraw'trt^' 
£ned as disturbers of the public peace ; and ^^ 
when they appointed some of their number 
to lay their grievances before parliament, the 
annual court, in order to prevent this appeal 
to the supreme power, attempted first to seize 
their papers, and then to obstruct their em- 
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BOOK barkfttion for England But though neither 
. ■ ■ ■ «■ ■. of these could be accomplished, such was the 



address and influence of the Colonies' agents 
in England, that no inquiry seems to have 
been made into this transaction.™ This wad 
followed by an indication, still less ambigu- 
ous, of the aspiring spirit prevalent among the 
people of Massachusets. Under every form 
of government the right of coining money 
has been considered as a prerogative peculiar 
to sovereignty, and which no subordinate mem- 
i«52. ber in any state is entitled to claim. Re- 
comiog^as- gardlcss of this established maxim, the gene* 
*™^^ ral court ordered a coinage of silver money 
^^^ at Boston, stamped with the name of the 
colony, and a tree, as an apt symbol of its 
progressive vigour.*^ Even this usurpatioa 
escaped without notice. The Independents^ 
having now humbled all rival sects, engrossed 
the whole direction of affairs in Great Bri^^ 
tain; and long accustomed to admire the go* 
vemtnent of New England, framed agreeably 
to those principles which they had adopted 
as the most per^ct model of civil and eccle« 
siastical polity, they were unwilling to stain 
its reputation^ by censuring any part of its 
conduct. 

» Neal^s Hist of N. Eng. 1, 121. Hutchimou's Hist 145, &c 
Cdlect 188, &c. Chalmers* Ann. 179. Mather, MagnaL b. ui, 
ch. 1, p. 30. 

« Hatdnnaon's Utst 177> 17& Chalmers* Annals, p. 181. 
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W«1EN Cromwell usurped the supreme power, btok 



the colonies of New England continued to 
stand as high in his estimation. As he bad Cromweu 

D patronizes 

^leeplj imbibed all the fanatical notions of the New 
the Independents^ and was perpetuallsr sur- ooUmies. 
rounded by the most eminent and artful teach* 
•ers of that sect, he kept a constant correspond 
^dence with the leading men in the American 
settlements, who seem to have looked up to 
him as a zealous patron."* He in return con- 
sidered them as his most devoted adherents, 
attached to him no less by affection than 
by principle. He soon gave a striking proof 
of this. On the conquest of Jamaica, he Proposes to 
formed a scheme for the security and im- STSS^ 
provement of the acquisition made by his vie- "*^ ^ ^^' 
torious arms, suited to the ardour of an im*- 
petuous spirit that delighted in accomplishing 
its ends by extraordinary means. He pro* 
posed to transpcN't the people of New Eng- 
land to that island, and employed every ar- 
gument calculated to make impression upon 
them in order to obtain their consent. He 
endeavoured to rouse their religious zeal, by 
representing what a fatal Uow it would be to 
the man of sin, if a colony of the faithful 
were settled in the midst of his territories in 
the New World. He allured them with pro- 



* Htttehinson, App. 620, Ac CoUeet p. 298^ 
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BOOK spects of immense wealth in a fertile region^ 
;;s;s;^^ which would reward the industry of those who 



cultivated it with all the precious^ productions 
of the torrid eone» and expressed his fervent 
wish that thej might take possession of it, in 
■order to fulfil God's promise of making his 
people the head and not the tail. He assured 
them of being supported by the whole force 
of his authority, and of vesting all the powers 
Colonists of government entirely in their hands. But 
ceding Uiit ^7 ^^i^ tii^^ ^^^ colonists were attached to a 
^^^ country in which they had resided for many 
years, and where, though they did not attain 
opulence, they enjoyed the comforts of life in 
great abundance; and they dreaded so much 
the noxious climate of the West-Indies, which 
bad proved fatal to a great number of the 
English who first settled in Jamaica, that they 
declined^ though in the most respectful terms, 
closing with the Protector's proposition.^ 



f Hutchision, p. 190, &e. Chalonen, p. 188« 
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Note I, p. 5. 

P« ToRRiBio de Benevente, or Motollnea, has enu« 
merated ten causes of the rapid depopulation of Mexi* 
^0, to which he gives the name of the Ten Plagues. 
Many of these are not peculiar to that province. 1. 
The introduction of the small pox. This disease was 
first brought into New Spain in the year 1620, by a 
negro slave who attended Narvaez in his expedition 
against Cortes. Torribio affirms that one half of the 
people in the provinces visited with this distemper 
died. To this mortality, occasioned by the small- 
pox, Torquemada adds the destructive effects of two 
contagious distempers which raged in the years 1545 
and 157G. In the former, 800,000, in the latter, 
above two millions perished, according to an exact ac- 
count taken by order of the viceroys. Mon. Ind. i, 
4542. The small-pox was not introduced into Peru 
for several years after the invasion of the Spaniards; 
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but there, too, that distemper proved very fatal to the 
natives. Garcia Origen, p. 88. 2. The numbers who 
were killed or died of famine in their war with the 
Spaniards, particularly during the siege of Mexica 
3. The great famine that followed after the reduction 
of Mexico^ as all the people engaged, either on one 
side or other, had neglected the cultivation of their 
lands. Something similar to this happened in all the 
other countries conquered by the Spaniards. 4. The 
grievous tasks imposed by the Spaniards upon the 
people belonging to their Repartimientos. 5. The 
oppressive burden of taxes which they were unable 
to pay, and from which they could hope for no ex- 
emption. 6. The numbers employed in collecting the 
gold carried down by the torrents from the mountains, 
who were forced from their own habitations, without 
any provision made for their subsistence, and subject- 
ed to all the rigiour of cold in those elevated regions. 
7. The immense labour of rebuilding Mexico, which 
Cortes urged on with such precipitate ardour, as de* 
stroyed an incredible number of people. 8. The 
number of people condemned to servitude, under va- 
rious pretexts, and employed in working the silver 
mines. These, marked by each proprietor with a hot 
iron, like his cattle, were driven in herds to the moun- 
tains. The nature of the labour to which they were 
subjected there, the noxious vapours of the mines, the 
coldness of the climate, and scarcity of food, were so 
fatal, that Torribio affirms the country round seve* 
ral of those mines, particularly near Guaxago, was 
covered with dead bodies, the air corrupted with their 
stench, and so many vultures and other voracious 
birds hovered about for their prey, that the sun was 
darkened with their flight. 10. The Spaniards, in the 
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different expeditions which tbej undertook, and by 
the civil wars which thej carried on, destroyed many 
of the natives, whom they compelled to serve, them 
as Tamencs, or carriers of burdens. This last mode 
of oppression was particularly ruinous to the Peru- 
vians. From the number of Indians who perished in 
Gonzalo Pizarro^s expedition into the countries to 
the east of the Andes, one may form some idea of 
what they suffered in similar services, and how fast 
they were wasted by them. Torribio, MS. Corita, 
in his Breve y Summaria Relacion, illustrates and con- 
firms several of Tcnrribio^s observations, to which he 
ttkr$* MS* penes me. 



Note II, p. 6. 

Even Montesquieu has adopted this idea, lib. viii, 
c 18. But tlie passion of that great man for system 
sometimes rendered him inattentive to research ; and 
from his capacity to refine^ he was apt, in some in- 
stances, to overlook obvious and just causes. 



Note III, p. & 

A STRONG proof of this occurs in the testament of 
Isabella, where she discovers the most tender concern 
for the humane and mild usage of the Indians^ Those 
laudable sentiments of the Queen have been adopted 
into the public law of Spain, and serve as the intro- 
duction to the regulations contained under the title 
Of tke good treatment of the Indians. Recopil. lib. vi> 
tit. X. 
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Note IV, p. 9* 

In the seventh Title of the' first book of the Recopi- 
iacion, which contains the lawd concerning the powers 
and functions, of archbishops and bishops, almost a 
third part of them relates to what is ificumbent upon 
them as guardians of the Indians, and points out the 
various methods in which it is their duty to interpose, 
in order to defend them from oppression either with 
respect to their persons or property. Not only do 
the laws commit to them this honourable and humane 
office, but the ecclesiastics of America actually exer- 
cise it. 

Innumerable proofs of this might be produced from 
Spanish authors. But I rather refer to Gage, as he 
was not disposed to ascribe any merit to the popish 
clergy, to which they were not fully entitled. Survey, 
p. 142, 193, &c. Henry Hawks, an English merchant, 
who resided five years in New Spain, previous to 
the year 1572, gives the same favourable account of 
the popish clergy. Hakluyt^ iii^ 466. By a law of 
Charles V. not only bishops, but other ecclesiastics, 
are empowered to inform and admonish the civil ma- 
gistrates, if any Indian is deprived of his just liberty 
and rights; Recopilac. lib. vi, tit. vi, ley 14; and 
thus were constituted legal protectors of the Indians. 
Some of the Spanish ecclesiastics refused to grant ab- 
solution to such of their countrymen as possessed En^ 
comiendas, and considered the Indians as slaves, or 
employed them in working their mines Gonz. DaviL 
Teatro Eccles. i, 167. 
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Note V, p. 9. 

AccoRDiNQ to Gage, Chiapa dos Indos containsr 
4000 families ; and he mentions it onlj as one of the 
largest Indian towns in America^ p. 104. 



Note VI, p, 10. ' 

It is very difficult to obtain an accurate account of 
the state of population in those kingdoms of Europe 
where the police is most perfect, and where science 
has made the greatest progress. In Spanish America, 
where knowledge is still in its infancy, and few men 
have leisure to engage in researches merely specula- 
tive, little attention has heen paid to this curious in- 
quiry. But in the year 1741, Philip V. enjoined the 
viceroys and governors of the several provinces in 
America, to make an actual survey ' of the people 
under their jurisdiction, and to transmit a report 
concerning their number and occupations. In conse- 
quence of this order, the Conde de Fuen-Clara, Vice- 
roy of New Spain, appointed D. Jos. Antonio de Villa 
Segnor y Sanchez to execute that commission in New 
Spain. From the reports of the magistrates in the 
several districts, as well as from his own observations 
and long acquaintance with most of the provinces. Villa 
Segnor published the result of his inquiries in his 
Teatro Americano. His report, however, is imperfect. 
Of the nine dioceses into which the Mexican empire 
has been divided, he has published an account of five 
only, viz. the archbishopric of Mexico, the bishoprics 
of Puebla de los Angeles, Mechoacan, Oaxaca, and 
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Nova Galicia. The bishoprics of Youcatan, Verapav, 
Chiapa, and Guatiniala, are entire Ij omitted, though 
the two latter comprehend countries in which the 
Indian race is more numerous than in any part of 
New Spain. In his survej of the extenstye diocese of 
Nova Galicia, the situation of the different. Indian 
villages is described, but he specifies the number of 
people only in a small part of it. The Indians of that 
extensive province, in which the Spanish dominion is 
imperfectly established, are not registered with the 
same accuracy as in other parts of New Spain« .Ac-» 
cording to Villa Segnor, the actual state of population 
in the five dioceses above mentioned is, of Spaniards^ 
negroes, mulattoes, and mestiasos, in the dioceses of 

FamiSefc 
Mexico, ~ — ,^^ ~ 105,20a 

Los Angeles, — ^; rt-^ ~ — 80,600 

Mechoacan^ — V*>^ "— -^ 30,840 

Oaxaca, ~ — V. — — 7,296 

Nova Galicia, ~ — -^ -. 16,T70 



190,70a 



At the rate of five to a family, the total number ia 
963,640. 

Indian families in the diocese of Mexi^ 119,611 

Los Angeles, — _ _ _ 88,240 

Mechoacan, — — -« 36,176 

Oaxaca, — — _ _ 44,222 

Nova Galicia, — •— -p. -^ 6,^2 

294,391 
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At the rate of five to a family, the total number i» 
l,471f955. We may rely with greater certainty on 
this computation of the number of Indians, as it is 
taken from the Matricida^ or register, according to 
which the tribute paid by them is collected. As four 
dioceses of the nine are totally omitted, and in that of 
Nora Galicia the numbers are imperfectly recorded, 
we may conclude, that the number of Indians in the 
Mexican empire exceeds two millions. 

The account of the number of Spaniards, &c. 
seems not to be equally complete. Of many places. 
Villa Segnor obsenres in general terms, that scTeral 
Spaniards, negroes, and people of mixed race, reside 
there, without specifying their number. If, therefore, 
we make albwance for these, and for all who reside in 
the four dioceses omitted, the number of Spaniards, 
and of those of a mixed race, may probably amount 
to a million and a half. In some places Villa Segnor 
distinguishes between Spaniards and the three inferior 
races of negroes, mulattoes, and mestizos, and marks 
their number separately. But he generally blends 
them together. But from the proportion observable 
in those places where the number of each is marked, 
as well as from the account of the state of population 
in New Spain by other authors, it is manifest that the 
number of negroes and persons of a mixed race far 
exceeds that of Spaniards. Perhaps the latter ought 
not to be reckoned above 500,000 to a million of the 
former. 

Dbpectivb as this account may be, I have not been 
aUe to procure such intelligence concerning the num- 
ber of people in Peru, as might enable me to form 
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any conjecture equally satisfying with respect to the 
degree of its population. I have been informed, that 
in the year 1761, the protector of the Indians fai the 
viceroyalty of Peril computed that 612,780 paid tri- 
bute to the King» As ail females and persona under 
age, are exempted from this tax in Peru, the total 
number of Indians ought by that account to be 
2,449,120. MS. penes m. 

I SHALL mention another mode, by which one may 
compute, or at least form a guess concerning the state 
of population in New Spain and Peru. Acccnrding to 
an account which I have reason to consider as accu«- 
rate> the number of copies of the buU of Cruzada ex- 
ported to Peru on each new publication, is 1,171,958; 
to New Spain, 2,649,326. I am informed that but 
few Indians purchase bulls, and that they are sold 
chiefly to the Spanish inhabitants and those of mixed 
race ; so that the number of Spaniards, and people of 
a mixed race, will amount by this mode of computa- 
tion to at least three millions^ 

The number of inhabitants in many of the towns 
in Spanish America may give us some idea of the 
extent of population, and correct the inaccurate but 
popular notion entertained in Great Britain concern^ 
ing the weak and desolate state of their colonies. 
The city of Mexico contains at least 150,000 people. 
It is remarkable that Torquemada^ who wrote hia 
Monarquia Indiana about the year 1612, recko.ns the 
inhabitants of Mexico at that time to be only 7000 
Spaniards and 8000 Indians. Lib. iii*, c 26. Puebla 
de los Angeles contains above 60,000 Spaniards and 
people of a mixed race. Villa Segnor, p. 247. Gua^ 
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dalaxara contains above 30,000, exclu&ive of Indians. 
Id. ii, 206. Lima contains 54,000. De Cosme Bueno, 
Descr. de Peru, 1764. Carthageha contains 25,000. 
Potosi contains 25>000. Baeno, 1767. Popayan con- 
tains above 20,000; UHda^ i,' 287; Towns of a se- 
cond class are still more numerous. The cities in 
the most thriving settlements of other Eurojpean na- 
tions in America cannot be compared with these. 

Such are the detached accounts of the number of 
people in several towns, which I found scattered in 
authors whom I thought worthy of credit. But I 
have obtained an enumeration of the inhabitants of 
the towns in the province of Quito, on the accuracy 
of which I can rely; and I communicate it to the 
public, both to gratify curiosity, and to rectify the 
mistaken notion which I have mentioned. St. Fran- 
cisco de Quito contains between 50 and 60,000 people 
of all the different races. Besides the city, there are 
in the Corregimiento 29 curas or parishes established 
in the principal villages, each of which has smaller 
hamlets depending upon it. The inhabitants of these 
are mostly Indians and Mestizos. St. Juan de Pasto 
has between 6 and 8,000 inhabitants, besides 27 de- 
pendent villages. St. Miguel de Ibarra, 7,000 citizens, 
and ten villages. The district of Havala between 18 
and 20,000 people. The district of Tacuna between 
10 and 12,000. The district of Ambato between 8 
and 10,000, besides 16 depending villages. The city 
of Riobamba between 16 and 20,000 inhabitants, 
and 9 depending villages. The district of Chimbo 
between 6 and 8,000. The city of Guayaquil from 
16 to 20,000 inhabitants, and 14 depending villages. 
The district of Atuasi between 5 and 6,000 inhabitants^ 

VOL. IV. Y 
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and 4 depending; villages. The dtj of Guensft be- 
tween 85 and 30,000 inbahhaiiti, and 9 populous de- 
pending villager. Tiie town of Laica from 8 to lO^OO 
inhabitants^ and i4 depending v^illages. Tbis degree 
of population^ though slendesr if we consider the va^ 
extent of the countrjr, is &r bejrond what iscomnaonly 
supposed. I have omitted to mentioii, in its proper 
place, that Quito is tiie only pr&mce in Spani^ Ame- 
rica that can be denominated a manufacturing coun- 
try ; fiats, c6Uon stuffi, and coarse woollen dotfas, are 
snade there iki such quantities as to be sufGcient, not 
only for the consumptioo t)f the province, but to fur- 
bish a considerable article for exportation into other 
parts of Spanish Amel-ica. I know not whether the 
"uticommon industry of ibis province should be con- 
«idered as the cause or the efTed: of its populousness. 
But among the ostentatious inhabitants of the New 
World, the passion fcH* every thing that comes from 
Enrc^e is so violent, that I am informed the mana- 
fadtures of QnHto are so much undervalued, as to be 
on the decline. 



Note VII, p. 16. 

Th»se are establtded at the following places i-^t 
Domingo in the island of Hispaniola, Mexico in New 
Spain, Lima in Peru, Paitiama in Tieira Firm6, San- 
tiago in Guatimala, Guadakxara in New 'GaUcia, 
Sante Fe in the New Kingdom of Granada, La Mata 
in the country d( Los Oharcas, St. Francisco de Quito, 
St. Jago de Chili, Buenos-Ayres. To each of these 
are subjected several large provinces, and some so^far 
removed from the cities where the courts are fixed, 
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thai they cnn 4/Bjriye little Ijci^f fit ffo^j tJ^eff juri^M|ljl|C- 
liop. Tbis Spanish writers cp^ji^pnly ^^ckjt^n up jt^Cilfp 
lQourit9 ol Audience, )bpt ithey i^ude t^at qf H^nii;^ ip 
the Phi}^ip^|9 jplan^s^ 



JNoTiD ym, p. 2f. 

Ok Accomit of Ahe di^apce <Qf Ppr^^ fin<^ Chili f^rp^ 
Spain^ and the difficulty of cairyipg A^j^w^odities j9Jr 
such (bulk A3 wjuoe and ojji §oro9.s ifce i8jtbffii*?.9f P»t 
nama, the Spaniard? inthos^ pfrayince? hftFc ,tl(^^p p^- 
mitted to plant vines and olives : but they are Mrifitlj 
prohibited from exporting wine or oil to any of the 
provinces on the Pacific Ocean which are in such a 
situation as to receixc tl^e^ /rongt $pain. Recop. lib. i, 
tit. xvii, 1. 15-18. 



NoT^ IX, p.,27. 

Tpis copipuiatipn was ma^e Jby J^^f^ii^ a..d. JSSO, 
fifty-eight years after ,the, discovery, of ^^ica. Hist. 
NoviOxbis, lib. iij, c. SX. ^^t As Bc^zoni wrpte with 
tihe spirit of a nialecontent, ^disposed to ^^re^ct fronfi tl^ 
Spaniards in every particulp, it is prpb^J^je .that Jtns 
calculation is considerably . too lo w« 



Nqtu X, ,p.r28. 

Mr information ,with rie^peqt tp ihe ,fliy|sijgn ,and 
Iransmission of .property i^.th^ c§Pft»^h ^ojp/ij^/i ^jj 
imperfect. -The %anish ^uthqrs ^(}p npt «glain ^ji 
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fully, and have not perhaps attended sufficiently i& 
the effects of their own institutions and laws* Solor- 
zano de Jure Ind. (vol. ii, lib. ii, L 16), explains in 
some measure the introduction of the tenure of Mayo^- 
rasgo^ and mentions some of its effects. Villa Segnor 
takes notice of a singular consequence of it. He ob- 
serves, that in some of the beit situations in the city 
of Mexico,* a good deal of ground is unoccupied, or 
covered only with the ruins of the houses once erected 
upon it ; and adds, that as this ground is held by right 
x>f Mc^orttsgo^anA cannot be alienated, that desolation 
and those ruins become perpetual. Teatr. Amer. vol 
J, p. 3*. 



Note XI, p.Sl. 

There is no law that excludes Creoles from offices 
either civil or ecclesiastic. On the contrary, there are 
many Cedulas which recommend the conferring places 
of trust indiscriminately on the natives of Spain and 
America. Betancurt y Figueroa Derecho, &c. p. 5, 
6. But notwithstanding such repeated recommenda- 
tions, preferment in almost every line is conferred on 
native Spaniards. A remarkable proof of this is prbi- 
dticed by the author last quoted. From the discovery 
of America to the year 1687, three hundred and siacty- 
nine bishops or archbishops have been appointed to 
the different dioceses in that country, and of all that 
number only twelve were Creoles, p. 40. This pre- 
dilection for Europeans seems still to continue. By 
a royal mandate, issued in 1776, the chapter of the 
cathedral of Mexico is directed to nominate European 
ecclesiastics of known mierit and abilities, that the 
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King may, appoint them to supply vacant bfsnefic^s. MS. 
pemsme,. 



NoTB XII, p. 87. 

Moderate as this tribute may appear, su^rh is ]the 
extreme poverty of the Indians in many provinces of 
America, that the exacting of it is intolerably oppfesr 
sive. Fegna, Itiner- par Parochos de Indios, p. ].92. 



Note XIII, p. 38. 

1^ New Spain, on account of the extraordinary 
merit and services of the first conquerors, as wdl as 
the small revenue arising from the country previous to 
the discovery of the mines of Sacatecas, the emmden^ 
das were granted for three, and sometimes for four 
lives. Recopii. lib. vi, tit. ii, c. 14, &c. 



Note XIY, p 39. 

D. Amt. Ulloa contends, that woriing in mines is 
liot noxious, an^, as a proof of this, informs us, that 
many Mestizos and Indians, who do not belong to any 
llepartimiento voluntarily hire themselves as miners; 
and several of the Indians, when the legal term of 
their service expires, continue to work in the mines of 
choice. Entreten. p. 265. But his opinion concern- 
ing the wholesomeness of this occupation is contrary 
to the experience of ^11 ages ; aiid wherever men are 
allured by high wages, they will engage in any species 
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of labdtir^ However fatiguing or pernldou^ H ^^tiaf be. 
D. Hern. Carillo Altamirano relates a curious faet 
incompatible with this opinion. Wherever mines are 
wrought, says he, the number of Indians decreases; 
but in the province df Campeilcby, where there are 
no mines, the number of Indians has increased more 
tUiii a tHird sitiee the conquest of AttteriM^ thddgh 
)t^hhiit the soil fadr elimdte be so f&vdtif^le ba id 
Feird 6r Mexico, CcJIbert^ Collect. In iHolher We- 
morlal pre^toted lb Philip) III. iii the j^^ar 1609, 
Captain Juan Gonzales de A^evedo asserts, that in 
every district of Peru, where the Indians are com- 
pelled to labour in the hiihes, their numbers were 
reduced to the half, and in some places to the third, 
of Whiat it Was under Ihe viceroyalty of Don FAn. 
Toledd ifa 1581. Colb. Collect. 



j^ott XV, p. 40. 

As labour of this kind cannot be prescribed with 
legal accuracy, the tasks seem to be in a great mea- 
sure arbitrary, and lik'e th'e services exacted by feudal 
superiors, in vinea^ pratOy aut messcy from their vassals, 
are extremely bui^den^ottie, aiid oftfen Wtihtonly oppres- 
sive. t*egria, Itiner. ^ar Parodios de indjot. 



^OTE XVI, ^. 40, 

l*niE tiirii of service known in Peru by Ihe name ot 
Miia^ is cfalled Tdfida Jn Nev<r Spain. There it conti- 
nues no longer than a week at a tiWe. No person is 
called to serve at a greater distance from his habitation 
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than 24 miles. This arrangement is less oppressive to 
the Indians than that estaWished in Peru. Memorial 
of Hern. Carillo Altamirano. Colbert, Collect. 



Note XVII, p.4«. 

The strongest proof of this may be dedueed from 
the laws themselves. By the multitude and variety of 
regulations to prevent abuses, we may form an idea of 
the number of abuses that prevail. Though the laws 
have wisely provided that no Indian shall be obliged to 
serve in any mine a^t a greater distance from his place 
of residence than thirty miles ; we are informed in A 
memorial of D. Heman Carillo Altamirano presented 
to the King, that the Indians of Peru are often com- 
pelled to serve in mines at the distance of a hundred, 
a hundred and fifty, and even two hundred leagues 
from their babitation. Colbert, Collect. Many mines 
are situated in parts of the country so barren, and so 
distant from the ordinary habitations of the Indians, 
that the necessity of procuring labourers to work there 
has obliged the Spanish monacchs to dispense with 
their own regalations in several instances, and to per^ 
mit the viceroys to cpaapel the people of inoi^ reaiote 
provinces to aresort to those mines. Escalona Gazo- 
phyl. Perub. lib. i, c. IS. But in justice to them it 
should be observed, that they have been studioiis to 
alleviate this op[H*ession as much as possRile, by en- 
joining tlie viceroys io em^^Ioy every method in order 
to induce the Indians to settle m someypart of tbe 
country adjacent to tiie miiaes. Id.>ibi4* 
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Note XVIII, p. 49. 

ToRQUBMADA, after a long enumeration which ba^ 
the appearance of accuracy, concludes the number of 
monasteries in New Spain to be four hundred. Mon. 
Ind. lib. xix, c. 33. The number of monasteries in 
the city of Mexico alone was, in the year 1745, fifty- 
five. Villa Segnor. Teatr. Amer. i, 34. Ulloa reckons 
lip forty convents in Lima ; and mentioning those for 
nuns, he says, that a small town might be peopled out 
of them, the number of persons shut up there is so 
great. Voy. i, 429. Philip III., in a letter to the 
viceroy of Peru, a. d. 1620, observes, that the number 
pf convent3 in Lima was so great, that they covered 
more ground than all the rest of the city. Solorz. 
lib. iii, c. 23, n. 57. Lib. iii, c. 16. Torquem. lib, 
XV, c. 3. The first monastery in New Spain was 
founded a. d. 1525, four years only after the conquest. 
Torq, lib. xy, c. 16. 

AccoRDiNO to Gil Gonzales Davila, the complete 
establishment of the American church in all the Spa- 
nish settlements was, in the year 1649, 1 patriarchy 
6 archbishops, 32 bishops, 346 prebends, 2 abbots, 5 
royal chaplains, 840 convents. Teatro Ecclesiastico 
de las. Ind. Occident, vol. i, Pref. When the order of 
Jesuits was expelled from all the Spanish dominions, 
the colleges, professed houses, and residences, which 
it possessed Jn the province of New S.pain, were thirty, 
in Quito sixteen, in the New Kingdom of Granada 
thirteen, in Peru Seventeen, in Chili eighteen, in Pa- 
faguay eighteen; in all, a hundred and twelve. Col^ 
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{ection General de Providencias hasta aqui tomadas 
sobre estranamento, &c. de la Compagnia, part i, p. 19. 
The number of Jesuits, jariests, and novices ip all thipse, 
amounted to 3245, MS. pene^ me. 

In the year 1644, the city of Mesiico presented a 
petition to the King, praying that no new monastery 
might be founded, and that the revenues of those 
already established might be circumscribed, otherwise 
the religious houses would soon acquire, the property 
of the whole country. The petitioners request like- 
wise, that the bishops might be laid under restrictions 
in conferring holy orders, as there were at that time 
in New Spain above six thousand clergymen without 
any living. Id. p. 16. These abuses must have been 
enormous indeed^ when the superstition of American 
Spaniards was shocked, and induced to remonstrate 
against them. 



Note XIX, p. 52. 

This description of the manners of the Spanish 
clergy, I should not have ventured to give upon the 
testimony of Protestant authors alone, as they may be 
suspected of prejudice or exaggeration. Gage, in par* 
ticular, who had a better opportunity than any Pro- 
testant to view the interior state of Spanish America, 
describes the corruption of the church which he had 
forsaken . with so much of the acrimony of a new con- 
vert, that I should have distrusted his evidence, though 
it communicates some very curious and striking facts. 
But Benzoni mentions the profligacy of ecclesiastics 
in America at a very early period after their settle- 
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meot there* Hist Uk ii» c 19» SO. M. Frezier, 
an intelligent observer^ and sealoui for fab own 
religion, paints the disicdulc ntMUfeors of the Spa- 
nish ecclesiastics in Feruy particularly the regulars, in 
stronger colours than I have employed. Vojr. p. 51, 
815, iiec. Ms Genlil confirms this account. Voy. i, 
94. Correal ooncurs with both, and adds many re- 
markable eiroumstances. Yay. i, 61, 155, 361. I 
have gtx>d reilson to beliere that the manners of the 
regular clergy, particularly in Peru, are still extreme- 
ly indecent. Acosta himself acknowledges that great 
corruption of manners had been the consequence of 
permitting monks to forsake the retirement and disci- 
pline of the doister, and to mingle again with the 
world, by undertaking the charge of the Indian 
parishes. De Procur. Ind. Salute, lib. iv, c. 13, &c. 
He mentions particulaiiy those vices of which I have 
taken notice, and considers the temptations to them as 
so formidable, that he leans to the opinion of those 
who hold that the regular clergy should not be em- 
ployed as parish priests. Lib. v, c. 20. Even the 
advocates for the regulars admit, that many and great 
etormities abdaoded among the monks of diflSstvnt 
orders^ when set free firom the restraint of monastic 
discipline ; and from the tone of their defence one 
may conclude, that the ^arge brought against them 
was not destitute of truth. In the French colonies the 
state of the regular clergy is neariy the same as in the 
Spanish settlements, and the same oonseq^ienees have 
followed. M. Biet, superior of the secular priests in 
Cayenne, inquires with no less appearance ^f piety 
than of candour, into the causes of thi^ oorruptioiii, 
and imputes it chiefly to the exemption of regulars 
from the jurisdiction and censures of their diocesans; 
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to the temptations to which they are exposed ; and to 
their engaging in cofiihierc^. Yoji p. 330. It b 
remarkable, that all the authors who censure the li- 
centiousriess of the Spanitif jre|^ars %ith the froatfest 
sereniy^ cbnbur in vindicating the conduct of the Jftw 
svits. Formed under » dBcipIine mebe 'peirfect thaia 
thktof the other mona^tie oirdersj oir hnimuteA.hy that 
conceitt foff the honour xxf Uie society, wUich ink&^ 
siicfa full possession of bvery tnember of the oiilet'^ tk» 
Jestitts both iii Mexibo and F^ru, it ii aiiawed^> makw^ 
tained A hiost irreprdachabie decency df manner^. Ft^ 
s^ier^ 2S3. Gehtil. i, 34. Thi seihe praise is HkewUe 
due tUi tfa'e bishtxps eind mdst df the dignified clergy* 
Frez. Ibid. 

A vot.u«]5 of the Qbzette de Mexibd for th^ years 
1738, 1739^ 1780, beVtng been eomnittniciited to mei 
I find, thei'e a Hrilting cc^firmation of what I Imve 
advaikiced coiieerning the spirit of low iHibeilai super- 
stition prevalent in Spdhish Afiieriia. j^Vonl the 
newspapers of any nation, one may learn what are 
the objects which chiefly engross its attention, and 
which appear to it .QSbst iAt^re^ting. * The Gazette of 
Mexico is filled almost entirely with accounts of reli- 
gious functions^ with descripitons of protteasioBS) con- 
seciratiolis of cburche^ beatification^ of isaintd, festival^ 
autos d^ {%i &c. Giyil or cotnmerinal affaii's^ and 
even the trimsacftions of Europe, occupy but eismall 
corner in this maghsiike of Inoiithly intelligeiK^. 
From the titles of ne\^ book^, which are regularly 
inserted in this Gaziett^ it appear^ that twb-thirds of 
them are treatises of scfaolatitic theology, or of mcmkish 
devotion. 
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NoTB XX, p. 53. 

SoLORZAKO, after mentioning the corrupt morals 
of some of the regular clergy, with that cautious 
reserve which became a Spanish layman in touching 
on a subject so delicate, gives his opinion very expli^ 
citly, and with much firmness, against committing 
parochial charges to monks. He produces the testi- 
mony of several respectable authors of his country, 
both divines and lawyers, in confirmation of his opi* 
nion. De Jure Ind. ii, lib. iii, c. 16. A striking proof 
of the alarm excited by the attempt of the Prince 
d'^Esquilache to exclude the regulars from parochial 
cures is contained in the Colbert collection of papers. 
Several memorials were presented to the King by the 
procurators for the monastic orders, and replies were 
made to these in name of the secular clergy. An 
eager and even rancorous spirit is manifest on botl^ 
»des, in the conduct of this dispute. 



Note XXI, p. S9. 

Not only the native Indians^ but the Mestizos^ or 
children of a Spaniard and Indian, were originally 
excluded from the priesthood, . and refused admission 
into any religious order. But by a law issued Sept. 
28th, 1588, Philip II. required the prelates of Ame- 
rica to ordain such Mestizos, born in lawful wedlock, 
as they should find to be properly qualified, and to 
permit them to take the vows in any monastery where 
they had gone through a regular noviciate. Recopi|. 
lib. r, lit. vii, 1. 7, Some regard seems to have been 
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paid to this law ill New Spain ; but nbiie in Feni. 
Upon a representation of this to Charles ll. in the 
year 1697, he issued a new edict, enforcing the obser- 
vation of it, and professing his desire to have ail his 
subjects, Indians and Mestizos as well as Spaniards^, 
admitted to the enjoyment of the same privileges. 
Such, however, was the aversion of the Spaniards in 
America to the Indians, and their race, that this seems 
to have produced little effect; for, in the year 1785-, 
Philip V. was obliged to renew the injunction fet a 
more peremptory tone. But so unsurmountable are 
the hatred and contempt of the Indians among the 
Peruvian Spaniards, that the present King has been 
constrained to enforce the former edicts anew, by a 
law published Sept. 11, 1774. Real Cedula, MS. 
penes me. 

M. Clavigero has cbntradicted what I have related 
concerning the ecclesiastical state of the Indians, par* 
licularly their exclusion from the sacrament of the 
eucharist, and from holy orders, either as seculars 
or regulars, in such a manner as cannot fail to make a 
deep impression. He, from his own knowledge, as- 
serts, " that in New Spain not only are Indians per- 
mitted to partake of the sacrament of the altar, but 
that Indian priests are so numerous that they may be 
counted by hundreds ; and among these have been 
many hundreds of rectors, canons, and doctors, and, 
as report- goes, even a very learned bishop. At pre- 
sent there are many priests, and not a few rectors, 
among whom there have been three or four our own 
pupils.'* Vol. II, 848, &c. I owe it therefore as a 
duty to the public^ as well as to myself, to consider 
each of these points with care, and to explain tlie 
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vim^ms Vfkkk induced mpto^^t^hfi mnhn iv^ioh 

^mfAion flf pv^p^, hut 4^tf^ 01^ pf every fiAtion, 
who pfakf^sLQe the religiw ^ Jl^9^9 ^t^^ pq^Ally ei>^^)t|e^ 
to every 4Ch;rutt9in ,pFi;iri)ege wj{^cb jthey lure quf^i^Qed 
to rece>¥e. I )«iew ^i^cew^se ^at an ppii^j/^n jffeyaii^iy 
not only ^ii^png fno9t of t#e Spanish laity 3et(le^ .ii|i 
Ai^juicfi^ ^ ^^noipig .^< ^99ny ecif^esia^tics, (I lue l{h^ 
i;r,oird8 ^ Ui^r^era, deie. 2, lib. ii» 4;. 15.) ti^ the Ijir 
dpns were not perfect qr rational jfoen, apd were ii(^ 
p^ssjessed of such capacity ^ qualifi^f^d them tp pf^rtf^ 
of the sacr^in^ent pf ihe ^Itfi^, or of miy other ,l?Qnefi|t 
of our Te|i|$iQn.*^^ ^t w|» against this opinion d^ ^Lia^ 
Casas contended with the laudable zeal which I ,b|i¥e 
described in Books III, and IV. But as the Bishop 
of Darien, Doctor Sepulyeda, and other /^espedtable 
ecclesi^tjcs, vigorously skupported the coii^mO|Q c^i^ijijqi 
concerning the ioci^pfcity of the {odians^ it 'becijU3|i/e 
necessary, i^ c»*der to d^etermine the point^ that .the 
authority ; of die Holy Sc|e should be interposed; f^^^l 
accordii^iy Paul III. issued a bull, a* n. ISST, in 
jfirhich, after condemn ing jthe .opinion ^of t(iose who 
held thajt the Indians, as l^ing op a level with brute 
beasts, should be redMC^d t;o i^rvitude, he dQcIf^res, 
that they were really men^ and as s^cb were capahlc 
of embracing the Christian ^rpliglqn, .and participating 
of all its blessings. My ^(^qount ^of this bull, nol^witli- 
st^indipgvthe cavils of M. Clavigero^ must appear j^st 
to every person .who t^kjes .t^e trouble of per^^ifigit.; 
and ,my accQupt is tlje s^^pe ^with that fidoptj^d ,})y 
Torqw^mada. lib. xvi, c. ?5, and by ^G^^pci^, Qng. 
p. 311. >But even after thjs (kqUion, so low did .,the 
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Spaniards residing in America r$te ih9 capacity &f tli$ 
natives, that the first council of Lima (X cM it by ih$t> 
name on the authority of the beat Spamsh mtUke^} 
discountenanced the admission of I«w]ia)»s ta the holy 
communioQ. Torqnem. lib, 2{:vi, c* SO, In M^w Spain 
the exdiision of Indians from the fiacraxneiit was ^tiU 
more explicit. Ibid. After two centimes ha?e dapsed, 
and notwithstanding all the improvement that the In- 
dians may be supposed to have derived from their in- 
tercourse with the Spanianls during that period, we 
are informed by D. Ant Ulloa, that in Peru, wher<e, 
as will appear in the sequel of iliis note, tiiey are sup- 
posed to be better instructed ^than in New Spain, their 
ignorance is so prodigious that very few are pernntted 
to communicate, as being altogether destitute of the 
requisite capacity. Voy. I, 341, &c. Sdorz. Polit. 
Ind. I, 20a. 

With respect to the exclusion of Indians from tlve 
priesthood, either as seculars or regulars^ we may 6b- 
senve, that while it jconlinued to be the common opi- 
nion that the .natives of Am^ica, jon accodint of their 
incapacity, should not be permitted to part^e of the 
holy sacramamt, we cannot suppose that they woo^ld be 
clothed with that sacred character which entitled them 
to consecrate and to dispense it. Wkm Torquemada 
composed his Monarquia Indiana^ It w?as j^boaost a cen- 
tury after the conquest of New Spain ; and y^l in his 
:time it was still the general practice :to exclude Indians 
from holy ordecs. Qf :this we have the most satisfying 
evidence. Torquemada having celebrated the yirtites 
and graces .of :the Indians at great length, and ;with ail 
the complacency of a missionary, he starts as an dt^^c- 
tlon to what he had asserted, ^^ If tbe Indians iieaJly 
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possess all the excellent qualities which you ha^e de- 
scribed, why are they not permitted to assume the 
religious habit? Why are they not ordained priests 
and bishops, as the Jewish and Gentile convertar were 
in the primitive chnrch, especially as they might be 
employed with such superior advantage to other persons 
in the instruction of their countrymen ?^ Lib. xvii, 
c. 18. 

In answer to this objection, which establishes, in 
the most unequivocal manner, what Was the general 
practice at that period, Torquemada observes, that al- 
though by their natural dispositions the Indians are 
well fitted for a subordinate situation, they are desti- 
tute of all the qualities requisite in any station of dig- 
nity and authority ; and that they are in general so 
addicted to drunkenness, that, upon the slightest temp- 
tation, one cannot promise on their behaving with the 
decency suitable to the clerical character. The pro- 
priety of excluding them from it, on these accounts, 
was, he observed, so well justified by experience, that 
when a foreigner of great erudition, who came from 
Spain, condemned the practice of the Mexican church, 
he was convinced of his mistake in a public disputa- 
tion with the learned and most religious Father D. 
Juan do Gaona, and his retraction is still extant. 
Torquemada indeed acknowledges, as M. Clavigero 
observes with a degree of exultation, that in his time 
some Indians had been admitted into monasteries; 
but, with the art of a disputant, he forgets to men- 
tion that Torquemada specifies only two examples of 
this, and takes notice that in both instances those 
Indians had been admitted by mistake. Relying up- 
on the authority of Torquemada with regard to New 
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Spain, and of UUoa witb r^ard to Fern, and consi- 
dering tbe humiliating depression of the Indianv in 
all the Spanish settlements, I concluded that they 
were not admitted into the ecclesiastical order, which 
18 held in the highest veneration all over the New 
World, 

But when M^ Clavigero, upon his 'dwb- knowledgev 
asserted facts so repugnant to the conclusion I had 
formed, I began to distrust it, and to wish for farthier 
information. In order to obtain this, I applied -to a 
Spanish nobleman, ^high in office, and eminent for hi9 
abilitie^^ who, on different occasions, has permitted 
me to have the honour and benefit of corresponding 
with himJ I have been favoured with' the following 
answer: ^' What joix have writtra oohcerniBg the 
admission of Indians into holy orders, or into monas. 
teries, in Book VIII., especiidly as it is explained aai 
limited in Note LltXlXVIII of the quarto edition, 
is in general accurate, and conformable to the author 
rities which you quote. And although the congrew 
gation of the council resolved and declared, Feb. 1^^ 
A. D. 1683, that the circumstance of being an Indiiaii^ 
a mulatto, op mestisso, did not disqualify any person 
from being admitted into holy orders, if he was pos« 
sessed of what i» required by the canons to entitle himr 
to that privilege ; this^ only prpves such ordinations to 
be legal and valid (of whiish Solorzano, and the Spa- 
nish lawyers and historians quoted by him, Pol. Ind. 
Iib< ii, c. ^9, were persuaded), but it neither proves the 
propriety of admitting Indians into holy orders, nor 
what wa» then the common practice with respect to 
|hb;bttt, on the contrary, it shows that there was 
VOL. IV, Z 
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•Mie doubt ooMeraing (he witAning of Iiidi«i9» mi 
aomt n|Mignaiiee lo it. 

<f SiHos that Umtf tlttre baTo been some emmplii 
of admittiiig In^nt ioto bolj orden. We base oov 
at Madrid an aged priest, a natire of TIascala. flv 
name is D. Juan Cerilo de Castilla Aquibual Gate* 
bntk^ ibaoended of a caaiqup eonverUd to Cbristtanity 
aooti after tiie oonfuest He studied the eeeleaiaAkiaii 
aaienMs in a aeminarj of Puebia dc los Angel^& Vn 
was a candidate, noYerdieless, for ten years, and it x^ 
quired mudi interest before Bishop Abren ivould iMr 
tent to ordain him* This eoclesiastic is a nsap of in- 
fBueptionable character, modest, sdf^nied^ and wA 
t competent knowledge of wbat relates to hb elerW 
fimcHena. He came to Madrid above tbirtfrfaitf 
fMTB ago, with the eoI<& new of solicitiag adwMiW 
iur the Indians into Ih^ ooHsges 4nd 9f minariea ia If^ 
$pein, thel if^ eft^ r bek^g well butructod §M mKl 
tb«gr iihould fiqd aA inelinatiMi t^ entcf i^to tb^ ^ 
eleni«stical st^te^ t)if j mij^t endiface it^^ wd pBtfym 
Up fiuiqtioqp with the j^^est benefit t^ their eoiiAtry* 
ifim^ whwi thi^ UQviA uddrcM in their natirt tpofM^ 
He has obtained yarious reigulajjons favour^le te h^ 
scheme, partiQvl^^ that the first college whk^ b^ 
enme vecant in cmaeqaenee of the exdwion of # 
Jesuitic should he set apart for this purpose. But »^ 
thop these regulations^ nor any s|mibw oo«a W0^ 
la tfie hwpi el ^he Indiftfi, baYc pcoduoed anj f fii^ 
on aeoouQt of okyectioos fnd nspi^entaitiQnii from tbt 
greater part ^f peraoos of chief consideration e9l|^ 
^ in New ^fuiin. Whether their opposition be V^ 
fwfided or not is a problem difficult to re9iiha^» ^ 
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towards the sohition of whieb sorerat iiiliiietioQS «d 
modifications are requisite. 

** AocotmiKo to the aoooimtt of this eodetiost^ 
and the information of other persons who have reeiAed 
in the Spanfeh dommions in Ameriea, you maiy rest 
assured that in the icingdom of Tierra TermS no bxxA 
thing is known as either an Indian seenlar priest or 
monk ; and that in New fipain there are Terj £^ eeip 
clesiastie^ of Indian race. In Peru, periiapsy the nami* 
ber may be ^eater, as in that oemitrj there ave more 
Indians who possess the means of aequirintg eneb a 
learned education as is necessary i«t peraoas w^o au 
fkte to the clerical character.*^ 



Nora XXII, ^€8. 

UzTARiz, an accurate and cautious oafamlatcnr^ seem* 
to admit, that the qvai^ity of siker which does not pay- 
duty may be stated thus high. Accordjng to Hert^m^ 
there was not abore a third of what was extvaded 
from Fotosi that paid the King's fi&b. Dec. 8^ lib. ii» 
c. 15* Soloraano asserts likewise, that the quantity 
of sihrer wfaieh is frandnlently circdbled, is far greater 
dian tbat which is regularly stamped, after payii^ tb^ 
fifth. Pe Ind, Jnre, vol. ii, m, v, p. S4fi« 



NoM XXIII, p. 67. 

Whbk the niines of Potosi were discovered in the 
year IMS, the veins were so near tibe surface, that th^ 
ore was eaoiy extracted, and so rich that it was r^nc^ 
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with littk. trouble, and at a small expense, ma^Iy hj 
the action of fire. This simple mode of refining by l^ 
sion alone continued until the year 1574, when the use 
of Mercury in refining silver as well as gold, was dis- 
QOMevei. Those mines having been wrought witb<^ 
interruption for t^o ccfnturies, the veins are now ^uok 
ao* deep, that the expense of extractiilg the ore if 
greatlj increased. Besides this, the richness of the 
pre, contrary to what happens in most other roine8> 
has become less as the vein continued to dip. The 
vein has likewise diminished to such a degree, that o^e 
is anuused that the Spaniards should persist in working 
it. ' Other rich mines have been successively diseovef* 
ed, but in general the value of the ores has deereaaed 
so much, while the expense of extracting them has 
augmented, that the court of Spain, in the year 1786, 
redueed the duty payable to the King, from a^/th ta 
a tenth. All the quicksilver used in Peru is extracted 
from the famous mine oT Guancabelica, discovered in 
the year 1563. The crown has reserved the property 
of this mine to itself; and the persona who purchase 
the quicksilver pay not only the price of it, but like- 
wise a^A, as a duty to the king. But in the year 
1761, this duty on quicksilver was- abolished, on aa« 
count of the increase of expense in working mines. 
UUoa, fintretenimientos, xii,>-xv. Voyage, i, p. 506, 
528* In consequence of this abolition of the^A, and 
some subsequent abatements of price, which became 
necessary on account of the increasing expense of 
working mines, quicksilver, which was formerly sold 
at eighty pesos the quintal, is now delivered by the 
King at the rate of sixty pesos. Campomanes, Ediic. 
Popul. ii, 182, note. The duty on gold is reduced to 
a twentiethj m fiv« per cent. Any of my readers, wb« 
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are desirous of being acquainted with the mode in 
which the Spaniards conduct the working of their 
mines, and die refinement of the ore, will find an ae* 
curate description of the ancient method by Acosta, 
lib. iv, c. 1-13; and of their more recent improve- 
ments in the metallurgic art, by Gamboa, Comment. 
« kserdenanz. de Minas, c 32. 



Note XXIV, p. 71. 

Many remarkable proofs occur of the advanced 
state of industry in Spain at the beginning of the 
Isixteenth century. The number of cities in Spain 
was considerable, and they were peopled far beyond 
the proportion that was common in other parts of 
Etirope. The causes of this I have explained. Hist, 
of Cha, v., Book I. Wherever ciries are populous, 
that species of industry which is peculiar to them in- 
creases^ artificers and nianufacturers abound. The 
effect of the American trade in giving activity to these 
is mainifest, from a singular fact. In the year 154S, 
while Spain continued to depend on its own industry 
for the supply of its colonies, so much work was be* 
spoke from the manufacturers, that it was supposed 
they could hardly finish it in less than six years. 
Campom. i, 406. Such a demand must have put 
much industry in motion, and hav« excited extraordi* 
nary efforts. Accordingly we are informed, that in 
the beginning of Philip II.^s r^gn, the city of Seville 
alone, where the trade with America centered, gave 
employment to bo fewer than 16,000 looms in silk or 
woollen work, and that above 130,000 persons had 
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occHpatioQ in (Sarryiog oa these maflufactiires. Cam* 
pom. iiy 47S. But so rapid and pernicious was ilie 
operation of tlie causes which I shall enumerate^ that 
before Philip III. ended his reign^ the looms in Senile 
were reduosd to 4(XX Udtaris^ c. 7. 

Since the publication of the first edition, I have the 
satisfaction to find my ideas concerning the early com- 
mercial intercourse between Spain and her colonies 
confirmed and illustrated by D. Bernardo Ward, of 
the Junta de Comercio at Madrid, in his Proyicto 
Economico, Part, ii, c 1. <^ Under the reigns of 
Charles V. and Philip 11.^ says he, <' the manu- 
factures of Spain and of the Low-Countries sul^ject to 
her dominion were in a most flourishing state. Those 
of France 4iid England were in their infancy. The 
republic of the United Provinces did not then exist. 
No European power but Spain had colonies of any 
value in the New WorkL Spain could supply her 
settlements there with the productions of her own 
soilf the &brics wrought by the hands of her own 
artisans, and all she received in return for these be- 
longed to herself alone^ Then the exclusion of foreign 
manufactures was proper, because it might be render^ 
ed effectuaL Then Spain might lay heavy duties upon 
goods exported to Atneriea» or imported from it, and 
might impose what restraints she deemed proper upon 
a conunefce entirely in hw own handc But when 
time and successive revolutions had occasioned an 
alteration in alt those circumstances^ when the mana* 
Csctures of Spain began to decline, and the d«nand» 
of America were supplied by foreign fabrics, the ordi- 
nal maxims and regidations of Spain should have been 
acconunodated to the change in her situation. The 
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policy that was wise at one period became absurd in 
tbe •other.'' 



NoYifc XXV, p. 8L 

No bale of goods is ever opened, no diest of treasure 
is examined. Both are received on the credit of the 
persons to whom they belong ; and onlj one instance 
of fraud is recorded, during the long period in which 
trade was carried on with this liberal confidenoe. All 
the coined silver which was brought from Peru te 
Porte-Belle in the year 1654 was fousd to be adidter* 
ated, and to be mingled wilb a fifth paft of base metal 
Tin Spanish merehaats, witk seiitiments suitable to 
their usual integrity, sustained the whole loss, and in* 
demnified the foreigners by whom they were emi^oyed* 
TIk fntud was detected^ and the treasurer of the re- 
venue in Peru, the author of h, was publicly burnt 
B, U»ea, Retablis. de ManifL Sec. liv. ii, p. 108. 



Now XXVI, pt8& 

Many striking proeCs occur of the scarcity of OKMiey 
in Spain. Of dtt the immease sums which havis faeea 
imported from Ameffic% the amount of which I shall 
^tfterratda have oecasum to meation, Meecada asserte 
thai thaw did not temain in Spain, im 1619, above two 
famuked aaiiiiona of peses, oae-faalf in coined money, the 
oAer itt plate and jewels* Bestaur. de Espagna, disc, 
ill, e 1. Ustaiiz, who published his valuable woric 
ia 17£4, eottt^ub, that in money, plate, and jewels, 
there did not rcoHun an hundred nullioQs. Tbeor. &c. 
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c. 3. Oampomanes, on tlie authority of a remonstrance 
from the communitj of merchants in Toledo to Philip 
IIL, relates^ as a certain proof bow scarce cash had 
become, that persons who lent monej received a third 
part of the sum which they advanced as interest and 
premium. Educ. Popul. i, 417. 



Note XXVII, p. SO. 

*raiR account of the mode in which the factors ofthtf 
South Sea Company conducted the trade in the fair of 
Porto-Bello, which was opened to them by the AssieniOf 
I have taken from Don Dion. Alcedo y Herrera, pre- 
sident of the Court of Audience in Quito, and governor 
of that province. Don Dionysio was a person ctf such 
fiespectable character for probity and discernment, that 
his testimony in any point would be of much weight; 
but greater ci^edit is due to it in this case, as he was 
an eye-witnesB of the transactbns which he relates^ 
and was often employed in detecting and authenti- 
cating ike frauds which he describes. It is probable, 
however, that his representation, being composed at 
the commencement of the war which broke out be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain, in the year 1789, 
may, in some instances, discover a portion of the acri^ 
mottious spirit natural at that juncture. His detail of 
fiscts is curious ; and even English authors confirm it 
in some degree, by admitting both that various frauds 
were practised in the transactions of the annual skiff 
and that the contraband trade from Jamaica, and 
other British colonies, ivas become enormously greali^ 
But for the credit of the English nation it m^y be oh* 
served, that those fraudulent operations are not to b^ 
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considered Its deeds of the company^ but as the dk* 
honourable arts of their factors and agents. The com* 
pany itself sustained a considerable loss by the Assiento 
trade. Many of its servants acquired immense fortunes. 
Anderson^ Chroftol. deduct, ii, 388. 



NoTB XXVIII, p. 97. 

SEVERAL facts with respect to the institution, the 
progress, and the effects of this company, are curious^ 
and but little known to English readers. Though the 
province of Venezuela, or Caraccas, extends four hun- 
dred miles along the coast, and is one of the most fer- 
tile in America; it was so much neglected by the 
Spaniards^ that during the twenty years prior to the 
establishment of the company, only five ships sailed 
from Spain to that province ; and during sixteen 
years, from 1706 to 172S, not a single ship arrived 
from the Caraccas in Spain. Noticias de Real Cam* 
pania de Caraccas^ p. ^. During this period Spain 
must have been supplied almost entirely with a large 
quantity of cacao which it consumes by foreigners. 
Befoire the erection of the company, neither tobacco 
nor hides were imported from Caraccas into Spain* 
Id. p« 117. Since the commercial operations of the 
company, begun in the year 1731, the importation of 
cacao into Spain has increased amazingly. During 
thirty years subsequent to 17Q1, the number oi fdnegaa 
of cacao (each a hundred and ten pounds) imported 
from Caraccas was 643,215. During eighteen years 
subsequent to 1731, the number o{ fanegas imported 
was 869,247 ; and if we suppose the importation to be 
continued in the same proportion during the remain* 
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der of thirty yean, it will amoimt to 1,448|746 fm^ 
gtu^ whicb h an increMe of 80S,d81 fanegtuL Id 
p. 148» I>urifig eigfat jetm rabstqiMtit to 1766^ Uiei« 
bit been iBi{Mtfted into Spain by the c<»llpill7^ 88^48^ 
arroboM (each twentjr-five poundt) of tobacco; end 
hides to the number of 177^354. Id. 161. Since the 
publication of the Noticias de Campania, in 1765, its 
trade seems to be on the increase. During five years 
subsequent to 1769, it has imported 179,156 fanegas 
of cacao into ^ain, ^6fiOd anrOas of tobacco, 7^496 
bides, and 221,4dS pesos in specie* Campomanes, ii| 
16S. The last article is a proof of the growing weakh 
of the colony. It reeeiv'ts cash from Mexico in re* 
turn for the cacao with which it supplies that pro« 
▼ince, and this it remits to Spain, or lays out in par^ 
chasing European goods. But, berides this, the most 
explicit evidence is produced, that the quantity of 
cacao raised in the province is double to what it yield« 
ed in 1731 ; the number of its live stock is more tbaa 
treble, and its inhabitants much augmented. The 
revenue of the bishop, which arises wholly &om tithes, 
has increased from eight to twenty thousand pesos. 
Notic. p. 69. In consequence of the augmentation of 
the quantity of cacao impMied into Spain, its priee 
has decreased from eighty pesos for thefanega to forty. 
Id. 61. Since the publication of the first eifition, I 
have learned that Guyana, including all the esLtemive 
provinces situated on the banks of the Orinoco^ the 
islands of Trinidad and Margarita, are added to the 
countries with which the company of Caraccas had 
liberty of trade by their former charters. Real Ce<hi- 
la, Nov. 19, 1776. But I have likewise been inform^' 
ed^ that the institution of this company bae not been 
attended with all the beneficial effects which I 4ave 
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ascribed to it In many of its operations, the illiberal 
and oppressive spirit of monopolj is still conspicuous. 
But in order to explain this, it would be necessary to 
enter into minute details which are not suited to the 
nature of this work. 



NoM XXIX, p. 105. 

Teid fii:«t eixperimenl made by Spain of opening 
a free trade with any of her colonies, has produced 
effects so remarkable, as to merit some farther illustra^ 
tion. The towns to which this liberty has been granted^ 
are Cadiz and Seville^ for the province of Andalusia ; 
Alicant and Carthagena, for Valencia and Murcia; 
Barcelc^a, for Catalonia and Aragon; Santander, 
for Castile; Cofttgna, for Oalicia; and Oijon^ for 
Asturias. Append, ii, k la Edue. Popul. p. 41. These 
are either the ports of chief trade in their respective 
districts, or those most conveniently situated for the 
exportiition of their respective productions. The foL 
lowing filets give a view of the increase Of trade in 
the settlements to which the new regulations extend. 
Prior to the allowance of free trade, the duties collect- 
ed in the custom-house at the Havannah were com- 
puted to be 104,908 pesos annually. During the five 
years preceding 1774, they rose at a medium to 308,000 
pesos a-year. In Yucatan, the duties have risen from 
8000 to 15,000. In Hispaniola, from 2500 to 5600. 
In Porto Rico, from 1200 to 7000, The total value 
of goods imported from Cuba into Spain was reckon- 
ed, in 1774, to be 1,500,000 pesos. Educ. Popul. i, 
460, &c. 
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Note XXX» p. 112. 

Th8 two treatises of Don Pedro Rodriguez Cainu 
pomanes, Fiseal del Real Cansgo y SupremOf (an office 
in rank and power nearly similar to that of Attorney- 
General in England), and Director of the Royal Aca* 
demy of History, the one entitled, Discurso sobre el 
Fomento de la Industria Popular ; the other, Discurso 
sobre la Education Popular de los Artesanos y su 
Fomento; the former publiBhed in 1774, and the latter 
in 1775, afford a striking proof of this. Almost every 
point of importance with respect to interior police, 
taxation, agriculture, manufactures, and trade, do- 
mestic as well as foreign, is examined in the course of 
these works ; and there are not many authors, even in 
the nations most eminent for commercial knowledge, 
who have carried on their inquiries with a more 
thorough knowledge of those various subjects, and a 
more perfect freedom from vulgar and national pre- 
judices, or who have united more happily the calm 
researches of philosophy with the ardent zeal of a pub* 
lie-spirited citizen. These books are in high esti- 
mation among the Spaniards ; and it is a decisive evi- 
dence of the progress of their own ideas, that they are 
capable of relbhing an author whose sentiments are so 
liberal. 



Note XXXI, p. 117. 

The galeon employed in that trade, instec(d of the 
six hundred tons to which it is limited by law, Becop. 
lib. xlv, 1. 15, is commonly from twelve hundred (o 
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two thousand tons burden. The ship fron^ Acapuico, 
taken by Lord Anson, instead of the 500,000 pesos 
permitted bj law, had on board 1,313,843 pesos, be- 
sides uncoined silver equal in ralue to 43,611 pesos 
more. Anson's Vojage, 384. 



Note XXXII, p. IW. 

Tire price paid for the bull varies according to the 
rank of different persons. Those in the lowest order, 
who are servants or slaves, paj two reals of plate, or 
one shilling; other Spaniards pay eight reals, and 
those in public office, or who hold encomiendas, six- 
teen reals. Solorz. de Jure Ind. voL ii, lib. iii, c. ^. 
According to Chilton, an English merchant who re- 
sided long in the Spanish settlements, tfaie bull of Cru- 
zado bore an higher price in the year 1570, being 
then sold for four reals at the lowest. Hakluyt, iti, 
461, The price seems to. have varied at diffierent 
periods. That exacted for the bulls issued in the last 
Predicacian will appear from the ensuing table, which 
will give some idea of the proportional numbers of the 
different classes of citizens in New Spain and PerUw 

There were issued for New Spain- 
Bulls at 10 pesos each, . . « . . 4 
at 2 pesos each, .... 22,601 

at 1 peso each, 164,220 

at 2 reals each, ... - 2,462,500 



2,64%325 
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F©r Peru— 




at 16 pesos 4j realt each, ■, 


8 


at 3 pesos S reab each, * 


14^902 


at 1 peso 5^ reals, . « . 


78,682 


at 4 reals, - . . . 


410,885 


at 3 reals, . . . . 


668,601 { 




1,171,958 



NoTv XXXIII, p. ISl. 

As Villa SegBor, to wkom we are indebted for tbU 
iBfomation contaiiied ia hfs Theatro Americano^ pub* 
liriied in Mexico a. o. 1746^ waa aocomptanUgenattl 
in one of the most considerable departmenta of tht 
royal reyenue, and hj that meant had access to proper 
infiormatioD, his testimonj with respect to this poult 
merits great credit. No sneh accurate detail of (he 
Spanish reTennes in any part of America haa bitbarto^ 
been pnUished in the EngUah language ; and the pari* 
ticulan of it may appear curious and intecestii^ to 
some of my readers. 

From the bull of Cruzado, published every two year?^ 

there arises an annual rcTcnue in pesosy 150,000 

Vtmn the duty on silver, .. • 700,000 

From the duty on gold, . • 60,000 

From tax on cards, . . « ^ 70,000 
From tax on Pulque, a drink used by the 

Indians, «... 161,000 
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1141,000 
From tax on fltas^d paper, - -^ 41,000 
Ffltm ditto OB ice» « . ^ . 15,522 
From ditto on leather^ ... 2,500 

Frqm ditto OB gnnpowder, ... 71,550 
From i^to OB satt, - . . 33,000 

From ditto on copper of Mechochan, - 1,000 
From ditto OB alum^ .... 6,500 

From ditto on Jnego de los gallos, - 21,100 
From tke half of eodeuastieal annats, - 49>00O 
F^om royal niotiba of bishoprics, &c. - 68,800 
FixHR the tribute of Indiana, * 650,000 

From Alcavala, or duty on sale of goods, 721,875 
From the Almajorifasgo, custom-house, 373^333 
From the mint, . « « 357,500 



3,552,680 



This awn anminta to «IP619,161 sterling ; a»d if vre 
add to. it the projSt acfaruing from the nih of 5000 
quintala of quicksilrer, imported from the mines o{ 
Almaden, in Spain, on the King's account^ and what 
accrues from the Averia, and some other taxes which 
Villa 3egRor does not estimate, the public rerenue in 
New Spain may well he reckoned abore a miUion 
pMttds sterling money. Theat. Mez. vol i, p. 38, &e. 
Aeeording to Villa Segnor, the total produce of the 
Menean mines amounts at a medium to eight mtUjoos 
of pesos in silver aimualljr, and to 591 S marka of gold. 
Id. p. 44. Several branches of the revenue have bean 
explained in the course of the history ; some, which 
there was no occasion of mentioning, require a parti- 
oidar iHustratioB. The right to the tUkes in the New 
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World is vested in the crown of Spain, by a bull of 
Alexander VI. Charles V. appointed them t» be ap- 
plied in the following manner: Qn^fiMirth isr allotted 
to the bishop of the diocesQ, atether foUrth to the 
dean and chapter, and other officorp^of the catliedral. 
The remaining half is divided ipio nine equals parts. 
Two of these, under the denominiKtion of loa doa JVo. 
t>eno9 redes f tare paid to -the crowds and constitute a 
branch of the royal revenue. Tbe other seven parts 
are applied to the maintenance of the piarbchi&I clergy, 
the building and support of churches, and other pious 
uses. Becopil. lib. i, tit. xvi, Lefy* S8, &c. Avendano, 
Thesaur. Indie, vol. i, p. 181^ 

The Alcavala is a duty levied by an excbe on the 
sale of goods. In Spain it amounts to ten per cent. 
In America to four per cent. Solorzano, Folit. Indi- 
ana, lib. vi, c. 8. Avendano^ vol i, 186. 

The Ahnqforifasgo, or custom pdfl in America on 
goods imported and exported, may amount on an* 
average to fifteen per cent. Reoopil. lib. viiiy tit. xiv. 
Ley. 1. Avendano, vol. i, 188. 

The Averia, or tax paid on account of convoys ta 
guard the ships sailing to and from America, was firalf 
imposed when Sir Francis Drake filled the New 
World with terror by his expedition to the South Sea. 
It amounts to two per cent, on the value of goods. 
Avendano, vol. i, p. 186. Recopil. lib. ix, tit. \%y 
jLey. 48, 44. 

.> 

I BAVE not been able to procure any accurate, detail 
of the several branches of revenue in Feru^ latear; tbiM% 
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the year 1614. From a c&rious manuscript, contain- 
ing a state of that vicerojalty in all its departments, 
presented to the Marquis of Montes-Claros, by Fran. 
Lopez Caravantes, accomptant-general in the tribunal 
of Lima, it appears that the public revenue, as nearly 
as I can compute the value of the money in which 
Caravantes states his accounts, amounted in ducats at 
4s. lid. to .... 2,372,768 

Expenses of government, . - 1,242,992 



Net free revenue, 1,129,776 



The total in sterling money, . c&583,303 

Expenses of government, ... 305,568 



Net free revenue, JP277,736 

But several articles appear to be omitted in 
this computation, such as the duty on stamped pa- 
per, leather, ecclesiastical annats, &c. so that the 
revenue of Peru may be well supposed equal to that 
of Mexico. *. 

In computing the expense of government in New 
Spain, I may take that of Peru as a standard. There 
the annual establishment for defraying the charge of 
administration exceeds one-half of the revenue col- 
lected, and tfiere is no reason for supposing it to be 
less in New Spain. 

I HAVE obtained a calculation of the total amount 
of the public revenue of Spain from America and the 
Philippines^ which, as the reader will perceive from 

VOL. IV. A a 
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the two last articles, is m^e recent than any ef tte 
former. 



Alcavalaft (Excise), and Aduanas*. 
(Customs), be. iu p^sos fuertes, 

Duties on gold and silver^ 

Bull of Cnizado, - - 

Tribute of the Indians, 

By sale of quicksilver,^ 

Paper exported on the Eing^s ac- 
count, and sold. in the royal ware- 
houses, ..... 

Stamped paper, tobacco, and other 
small duties^ - « • - 

Duty on coinage of, at the rate of 
one real de. la Plata for each 
mark, ... 

From the t^ade of Acapulco^ and tbe 
coasting trade from province to 
province, - - - * 

Assiento of negroes. 

From the trade of Mathgy or herb of 
Paraguay, formerly monopolized by 
the Jesuits, 

From other revenues formerly be- 
longing to that order. 



^,£00,000 
SfiOOfiW 
1,000^000 

, SOOfiOO 



800,000 
l,O0O»C!00 

800,000 



^,000 
200^000 J 



500,000 
400,000 



Total, . 12,000,000 



Total in sterling money, .^2,700,000 



Deduct half, as the expense of admi- 
nistration, and there remains net 
free revenue, - . - £lfi&6fi00 
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NotB XXXIV, p. 121. 

An author, long conversant in commercial specula- 
tion, has computed, that from the mines of New Spain 
alone, the Eingl receives' anmiallj, as his fifth, the 
sum of two millions of our monej. Harris, Collect. 
ofVoy. i}, p. 1641 According^ .16 this, calculaftion, the 
total produce of tHe. mines must he ten millions ster- 
ling ; « sum so exorbitant, and sb little cdrresponditig 
with alt.accoAnts>of the annual impoftatioW from Ame- 
rica,* thatihe infombation on which it is fofunfded ftfilst 
evidently be erremeons. According to Caihjpomanes^ 
tb6 totdl product of the Amerh^an mines may be c6m- 
pxfted at tbi^ millions of pesos, which, at four sbilr 
lings and sixpence a peso, amounts to •^7,435^000 
sterling, the King'^s fifth of which (if that were regu- 
larly paid) would be 0^1,485,000. But from this isum 
must be deducted what is lost by a fraudulent with- 
holding of the fifth due to the crown, as well as the 
sum necessary for defraying the expense of adminis- 
tration. Educ. Popular, vol. ii, p. 131, note. Both 
these sums are considerable. 



Note XXXV, p. 122. 

According to Bern, de Ulloa, all foreign goods ex- 
ported from Spain to America pay duties of various 
kinds, amounting in all to more than 25 per cent. 
As most of the goods with which Spain supplies her 
colonies are foreign, such a tax upon a trade so ex- 
tensive must yield a considerable revenue. . Retablis. 
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de Manuf. & du Commerce d^Esp. p. 150. He com- 
putes the value of goods exported annually from Spain 
to America to be about two millions and a half ster- 
ling, p. 97- 



Note XXXVI, p. 124. 

The Marquis de Serralvo, according to Gage, bj 
a monopoly of salt, and by embarking deeply in the 
Manila trade, as well as in that to Spain, gained an. 
nually a million of ducats. In one year he remitted a 
million ff ducats to Spain, in order to purchase from 
the Cond^ Olirarez, and his creatures, a prolongation 
of his government, p. 61. He was successful in his 
suit, and continued in office from 16S4 to 1685, 
double the usual time. 
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HISTORY OF AMERICA. 



N. B. — The Roman Numerals refer to the Volume, and the Figures 
to the Page. 



Abyssinia, an embassy sent to that country by John 11. King 
of Portugal, i, 75. 

Acapulco, me nature of the trade carried on from thence to Ma- 
nila, iv, 116. Amount of the treasure on board the ship taken 
by Lord Anson, 349. 

Acosta, his method of accounting for the different degrees of 
heat in the old and new continents, ii, 349. 

Adair, his account of the revengeful temper of the native Ame- 
ricans, ii, 393. 

Adanson, his justification of Hanno's account of the African 
seas, i, 341. 

Africa, the western coast of, first explored by order of John I. 
King of Portugal, i, 57< Is discovered from Cape Non to 
Bojador, 5S. Cape Bojador doubled, 61. The countries 
southward of the river Senegal discovered, 72. Cape of 
Good Hope seen by Bartholomew Diaz, 77* Causes of th« 
extreme heat of the climate there, iL 11. Ignorance of the 
ancient astronomers concerning, i, 346. Expedition to the 
coast of, iv, 145. 

Agriculture, the state of, among the native Americans, ii, 1 1 5. 
Two principal causes of the defects of, 120. 

Aguado is sent to Hispaniola, as a commissioner to inspect the 
conduct of Columbus, 1, 179. 

Aguilar, Jcrom de, is relieved from a long captivity among the 
Indians at Cozumel, by Fernando Cortes, ii, 256. 
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Albuquerque, Rodrigo^ his barbarous treatment of the Indians of 
Hispaniola, i^ 2g5. 

Alcavala, in the Spanish Customs^ the term explained^ iv^ 352. 

Alexander the Great, hi3 politica) ch^a<^r^ i> 20. His motive 
in founding the city of Alexandria, 21. His discoveries in 
India, 22. 

Alexander VL, Pope, grants to Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile 
the right of all their western discoveries, i, 155. Sends mis- 
sionaries with Columbus on his second voyage, 156. 

Almagro, Diego de, Jiis l?irth an4 character, tij, 104. Associates 
with Pizarro and De Luque in a voyage of discovery, 105. 
His unsuccessful attempts, 107. Is neglected by Pizarro in 
his Spanish negotiation, ll6. Is reconciled to him, 118. 
Brings reinforcements to Pizarro at Peru, 143. Beginning 
of dissensions between him and Pizarro, l62. Invades Chili, 
l66. |s created governor of Chili, and marches 'tp Cuzco» 
173. Seizes Cuzco out of the hands of Pizarro, 175. ^Defeats 
Alvarado, and takes him prisoner, 1 76. Is deceived by the 
artful negotiations of Francis Pizarro, 178- Is defeated by 
the Pizarros, 182. Is taken prisoner, 183. Is tried and 
condemned, 185. Is put to death, 186. 

Almagro, the son, a^ords refuge to his father's foUowersf at I^im^, 
iii, 198. Character, ib. Heads a conspii:acy against Frapcis 
Pizarro, ib. Pizarro assassinated, 200. Is acknpiyledged as 
bis successor, 202. His precarious situation 203. Is deffsat- 
ed by Vaca de Castro, 206. Is betrayed and executed, 203. 

AlnuijorifasgOy in the Spanish American custom^, the aipount pf^ 
iv, 352. 

Alvarado, Alonzo, is sent from Lima by Francis Pizarro, with ^ 
body of Spaniards to relieve his brothers at Cuzcp, iii, 175. 
Is taken prisoner by Almagro, 1 76. His e$cape, 1 79* 

Alvarado, Pedro de, is left by Cortes to command at Mexico, 
while he marched against Narvaez, iii, 6. He is besieged 
by the Mexicans, 15. His imprudent conduct, I6. His ex- 
pedition to Quito in Peru, 159- 

Amazons, a community of, said to exist in South i^merica, by 
Francis Orellana, iii^ 195. 

America, the continent of, discovered by Christopher Colimbus, 
i, I89. How it obtained this name, 205. Ferdinand oif Cas- 
tile nominates two governments in, 263. The propositions 
offered to the natives, 264. Ill reception of Ojeda and Nicu- 
essa among them, 265. The South Sea discovered by Balboa, 
278. Rio de Plata discovered, 293. The natives of, injuri- 
ously treated by the Spaniards, 3,20. The vAst extent of, ii, 
2. The grand objects it presented to view, 3. The circum. 
stances o^ favourable for commerce and dyUisation, 5. The 
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jcUmates of, 7, 8. Vaarious causes of the peculiarity of its 
climates^ 9. Its rude and uncultivated state when first dis- 
CQveted, 14. Jts anixnals^ 18. Its insects and reptiles^ go. 
Birdsi 21. General account of its soil, 23. Inquiry into the 
firjBt population of^ 25. Could not be peopled by civilised 
nations, 33. , The northern extremity of, contiguous to Asia, 
37. Prol^ly peopled by Asiatics, 46. Condition and cha- 
racter of the native inhabitants inquired into, 49. Were 
more rude than the native!; of any other known parts of the 
earth, 60, The Peruvians and Mexicans excepted, 51. The 
first discoverers ^ incapable of a judicious speculative ex- 
amination, 63, The various systems of philosophers re- 
specting the natives, 55. Method observed in the present 
review of their bodily constitution and circumstances, 58, 
The venereal disease derived from this part of the world, 
85, Why so thinly inhabited, 126. The coimtry depo- 
pulated by continual wars,- 1 68. Cause of the extreme' 
coldness toward the southern extremity of, 355. The natu- 
ral uncultivated state of the country described, 357. Bones 
of large extinct species of animals discovered under ground 
near the banks of the Ohio, 358, Why European animals 
degenerate there, S60. Supposed to have undergone a con- 
vulsive separation from Asia, 364. The vicinity of the 
two continents of Asia and America clearly ascertained, 
365-^369. Causes of the depopulation of, traced, iv, 2. This 
depopulation not the result of any intentional system of 
policy, 5. Not the result of religion, 8. Number of In- 
dian natives still remaning in Mexico and Peru, 9. All 
the Spanish dominions there subjected to two viceroys, 14. 
{ts third viceroyalty lately established, ib. See Mexico, Peru, 
Cortes, Pizarro, Cahat, &c. 
America, North> project of settlhig there, iv, 152. First expe- 
dition to, fails, 154. A second expedition to, ends disastrous- 
ly, 155. Plan of settling there resumed without effect, 156. 
The coast of, divided into two parts, 171* Charters granted 
to two companies for settling colonies in, 172. Emigrations 
from Engird to, 277- See Colonies, New England, Virginia, 

Americans, native, in Spanish America, their bodily constitution 
and ccmiplexion, ii, 59. Their strength and abilities, 61. 
Their insensibility with regard to their women, 64. No de- 
formities in their frame, 70. This circumstance accounted 
for, 71. Uniformity of their colour, 73. A peculiar race of, 
described, 77. The Esquimaux, 79- Patagonians, ib. The 
existence of Patagonian giants yet remaining to be decided, 
8i2- Their diseases, 83. The venereal disease peculiarly 
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theirf^ S5. The powers and qualities of their minds, S6. 
Are only solicitous to supply immediate wants, 88. The art 
of computation scarcely known to them, 89. Have no ab- 
stract ideas, 91. The North Americans much more intelli- 
gent than those of the South, 94. Their aversion to labour, 
96. Their social state, 98. Domestic union, 99- The wo- 
men, 101. Their women not prolific, 104. Their parental 
affection and filial duty, IO6. Their modes of subsistence, 
109. Fishing, 110. Hunting, 112. Agriculture, 114. The 
various objects of their culture, 115. Two principal causes 
of the defects of their agriculture, 120. Their want of tame 
animals, ib. Their want of useful metals, 128. Their poli- 
tical institutions, 125. Were divided into small independent 
communities, 126. Unacquainted with the idea of property, 
128. Their high sense of equality and independence, 129* 
Their ideas of subordination imperfect, 181. To what tribes 
these descriptions apply, 188. Some exceptions, 185. Flo- 
rida, 186. The Natchez, 187. The islands, 188. In Bo- 
gota, 139. Inquiry into the causes of these irregularities, 
141. Their art of war, 144. Their motives to hostility, 145. 
Causes of their ferocity, 147. Perpetuity of their animosities, 
149. Their modes of conducting war, 152. Ar^ not desti- 
tute of courage and fortitude, 153. Incapable of military 
discipline, 155. Their treatment of prisoners, 156. Their 
fortitude under torture, 158. Never eat human flesh but to 
gratify revenge, 162. How the South Americans treated 
their prisoners, l63. Their military education, 164. Strange 
method of choosing a captain among the Indians on the banks 
of the Orinoco, l65. Their numbers wasted by continual 
wars, 168. Their tribes now recruit their numbers by adopt- 
ing prisoners, I69. Are never formidable in war to more 
polished nations, 171* Their arts, dress, and ornaments, 17^ 
-177. Their habitations, 177- Their arms, 180. Their 
domestic utensils, 182. Construction of their canoes, 185. 
The listlessness with which they apply to labour, 184. Their 
religion, 186. Some tribes altogether destitute of any, 19^' 
Remarkable diversity in their religious notions, 194. Their 
ideas of the immortality of the soul, I98. Their modes of 
burial, 200. Why their physicians pretend to be conjurors, 
202. Their love of dancing, 206. Their immoderate passion 
for gaming, 210. Are extremely addicted to drunkenness, 
212. Put their aged and incurable to death, 217. General 
estimate of their character, 218. Their intellectual powers, 
219. Their political talents, 220. Powers of affection, 223. 
Hardness of heart, 224. Their insensibility, 225. Tacitur- 
nity, 227. Their cunning, 228. Their virtues, 230. Their 
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spirit of independence, ib. Fortitude, 231. Attachment to 
their conununity, 282. Their satis&ction with their own 
condition, ib. General caution with respect to this inquiry, 
236. Two distinguishable classes of, 238. Exceptions as to 
their character, ib. Their characteristic features described, 
372. Instances of their persevering speed, 373. An anti- 
pathy industriously encouraged between them and the ne- 
groes in America, by the Spaniards, iv, 35. Their present 
condition, 36. How taxed, 37- Stated services demanded 
from them, 38. Mode of exacting these services, 39. How 
governed, 40. Protector of the Indians, his function, 41 • 
Reasons why so small a progress is made in their conversion, 
55. 
Amerigo Vespucci publishes the first written account of the 
New World, and hence gave name to America, i, 205. His 
claim as a discoverer examined, 367* 
Anacoana, a female cazique of Hispaniola, her base and cruel 

usage by the Spaniards, i, 247- 
Andes, stupendous height and extent of that range of mountains, 
ii, 3. Their height, compared with other ipountains, 347. 
Gronzalo Pizarro's remarkable expedition over, iii, 192. 
Animals, large, very few found in America at its first discovery, 

ii, 18. 
Ancients, cause of the imperfection of the art of navigation 
among them, i, 5. Their geographical knowledge extremely 
confined, 342. 
Arabians peculiarly attached to the study of geography, i, 38. 
Argonauts, the expedition of, why so famous among the Greeks, 

i, 16. 
Arithmetic, or computation, the art of, hardly known to the na- 
tive Americans, ii, 89* 
Ascdino, Father, his extraordinary mission to the Prince of the 

Tartars, i, 44. 
Asiatic discoveries made by the Russians, ii, 38. 
Assiento trade, the nature of, explained, iv, 89. The frauds in, 

and how put an end to, 9I. 
Atahualpa is left by his father Huana Capac his successor in the 
kingdom of Quito, iii, 128. Defeats his brother Huascar, 
and usurps the empire of Peru, 129- Sends presents to Pi- 
zarro, 132. Visits Pizarro, 136. Is perfidiously seized by 
him, 140. Agrees with Pizarro on a ransom, 142. Is re- 
fused his liberty, 147- His behaviour during his confine- 
ment, 150. A form of trial bestowed on him, 151. Is put 
to death, 153. Comparison of authorities relating to his 
transactions with, and treatment by Pizarro, 394. 
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Audience of New Spain^ board of> establishfid |by the Emperor 
Charles V,, iii^ 97* Courts of, their jurisdiction, iv, 15. 

Averia, a Spanish tax fcxr oonvoy to and from America, when 
first imposed, iv, S52. Its rate, ib. 

Azores, those islands discovered by the Portuguese, i, 69. 



B 

Bacon, Nathaniel, heads an insurrection in Virginia, iv, 238. 
Forces the governor and council there to fly, 240. They 
apply to England for succour, 2fil. His de^th terminates 
the rebellion, 242. 

Balboa, Vasco Nugnez de, settles a colony at Sai^ta Maria, in 
the gulf of Darien, i, 267* Receives intelligence of the rich 
country of Peru, 275. His character, 278. Marches across 
the isthmus, 279* Discovers the Soiithem Ocean, 280. Re^ 
turns, 282. Is superseded in his command by the appoint- 
ment of Pedrarias Davila, 284. Is fined by Pedrarias for 
former transactions, 286. Is appointed lieutenant-governor 
of the countries on the South Sea, and marries Pedrariits's 
daughter, 289. Is arrested and put to death by Pedrariais, 291. 

Bark, Jesuit's, a production peculiar to Peru, iv, 68. 

Barrere, his description of the construction of Indian houses, 
ii, 401. 

Behaim, Martin, the honour of liaving discovered America 
wisely ascribed to him by some German authors, i, 358* 
Account of him and his family, ib» 

Behring and Tschirikow, Russian navigators, thought to have 
discovered the north-west extremity of America from the 
eastward, ii, 40. Uncertainty of their accounts, 36S. 

Benalcazar, governor of St. Michael, reduces the kingdom of 
Quito, iii, 158. Is deprived of his command by Piaarro, 
192. 

Benjamin, the Jew of Tudela, his extraordinary travels, i, 4^. 

Bemaldes, instance of the bravery of the Caribbees mentioned 
by him^ ii, 408. 

Bethencourt, John de, a Norman baron, conquers and possesses 
the Canary islands, i, 52. 

Birds, an account of those natural to America, ii, 21. The 
flight of, often stretch to an immense distance from land, i^ 
352. 

Bogota in America, some account oi the inhabitants of, ii, 139- 
Causes of their tame submission to the Spaniards, 143. Their 
rehgious doctripes and rites, 1 97. 
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BqfadoTf Cape^ the first discovery of, i, 56> Is djOuUed by the 

Portuguese discoverers, 63. 
Bossu, his account of the American war-song, ii, 396. 
BdvadUla, Francis de, is sent to Hispaiiiola to inquire into the 

conduct of Columbus, i, 212. Sends Columbus home in 

irpns, 215. Is degraded, 217- 
Bougainville, his defence of the Periplus of Hanno, i, 340. 
Bouguer, M., his character of the native Peruvians, ii, 379. 
Bradl, ibjB coast of, discovered by Alvarez Cabral, i, 208. Re- 
marks on the climate of, ii, 352. 
Bridges, Peruvian, described, iii, SiS. 
Buenos Ayres, in South America, some account of that province, 

iii, 367- 
BuUs, papal, of no force in Spanish America, before examined 

tod approved by the royal council of the Indies, iv, 45. See 

Crusado. 
Burial of the dead, American mode of, ii, 200. 



(Jalfol, Giovanni, is appointed to command the first expedition 
to explore unknown countries, iv, 131. Embarks with his 
son at Bristol, 132. Discovers Newfoundland, 133. Returns 
to England, ib. No advantage is derived from his disco- 
veries, 134. The scheme is abandoned, 135. He is ap- 
pointed governor of a company of merchant adventurers, for 
whom he obtains a charter, 141. 

Cabot, Sebastian, sails on an expedition to South America, iv, 
138. Visits Brasil, and touches at Hispaniola and Puerto 
Rico, ib. His voyage extends the sphere of English navi- 
gation, and proves the means of opening an intercourse with 
the Archipelago, and some towns on the coast of Syria, I39. 

Cabral, Alvareie, a Portuguese commander, discovers the coast 
/of Brasil, i, 208. 

Cacao, the best in quality, produced in the Spanish American 
colonies, iv, 68. The preparation of chocolate from, derived 
firom the Mexicans, ^5. 

Cadiz, the galeons and flota removed thither from Seville, iv, 80. 

CaUfomia, the peninsula of, discovered by Fernando Cortes, 
iii, 98. The true state of this comitry long imknown, 357. 
Why depreci^tted by the Jesuits, 358. Favourable account 
of, given by Don Joseph Galvez, ib. 

CaUfoniians, the character of, by P. Venegas, ii, 382. 

Campeach^, discovered by Cordova, who is repulsed by the na- 
tives, i, 829. 
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Campomanes, Don Pedro Rodriguez, character of his political 
and commercial writings, iv, 348. His account of the pro- 
duce of the Spanish American mines, 355. 

Canary islands erected into a kingdom by Pope Clement VI., 
i, 52. Are conquered by John de Bethencourt, t6. 

Cannibals, no people ever found to eat human flesh for subsist- 
ence, though often for revenge, ii, l62, 397. 

CanoeSy American, the construction of, described, ii, 188. 

Caracau, establishment of the company trading to that coast, 
iv, 96. Growth of the trade, 34^5. 

Caribhee islands discovered by Columbus in his second voyage, 
' i, 157. 

Caribbees, their spirit peculiarly fierce, ii, 234, Their charac- 
ter, by M. de Chanvalon, S81. Probable conjecture as to the 
distinction in character between them and the natives of the 
larger islands, 409* 

Carpaniy his extraordinary mission to the Prince of the Tartars, 
i, 44. 

Cartkagena, the harbour of, the safest and best fortified of any 
in all the Spanish American dominions, iii, 371. 

Cartkagenians, state of commerce and navigation among, i, 11. 
The famous voyages of Hanno and Hamilco, 12. 

Carvajal, Francisco de, contributes to Vaca de Castro's victory 
over young Almagro, iii, 207. Encourages Gonzalo Pizarro 
to assume the government of Peru, 227* Advises Pizarro to 
assume the sovereignty of the country, 233. Is seized by 
Gasca, and executed, 253. 

Castilloy Bemal Diaz del, character of his Historia Verdadera 
de la Conquista de la Nueva Espagna, ii, 412, 413. 

CentenOf Diego, revolts from Gonzalo Pizarro to the Viceroy of 
Peru, iii, 230. Is defeated by Carvajal, and secrets himself 
in a cave, 232. Sallies out and seizes Cuzco, 247* Is re- 
duced by Pizarro, 248. Is employed by Gasca to make dis- 
coveries in the regions about the river Plata, 260. 

Chancehur, Richard, sails in search of a north-west passage, iv, 
140. The fleet is scattered in a storm, ib. He enters the 
White Sea, and winters at Archangel, ib. Visits Moscow, 
a distance of 1200 miles, and delivers a letter to the Czar, 
142. Is the means of opening a trade with Russia, 143. Is 
empowered by Queen Elizabeth to negotiate with the Caar 
in her name, ib. 

Chanvalon, M. de, his character of the native Caribbees, ii, 381. 

Chapetones, in the Spanish American colonies, who thus dis- 
tinguished, iv, 30. 

Charles III. King of Spain, establishes packet-boats between 
Spain and the colonies, iv, 99. Allows free trade to the 
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Windward Islands^ 101. Grants the colonies a free trade 
with each other^ 104. 

Charles V.f Emperor^ sends Roderigo de Figueroa to Hispa* 
niola^ as Chief Judge^ to regulate the treatment of the In- 
dians^ i^ 309. Causes this subject to be debated before him^ 
317* Equips a squadron at the solicitation of Ferdinand 
Magellan^ iii^ 77* Resigns his claim on the Moluccas to the 
Portuguese, 83. Appoints Cortes governor of New Spain^ 
87. Rewards him on coming home, 96. Establishes a 
board called the Audience of New Spain, 97. His consulta* 
tions on American affairs, 208. Establishes new regulations, 
214. 

Chesapeak, See Virginia. 

Chili is invaded by Almagro, iii, 166. How subjected by the 
Spaniards, 362. Excellence of its climate and soil, 363. 

• Cause of its being neglected, 364t, Prospect of its improve- 
ment, 365. 

CMquiios, political state of that people, from Fernandez, ii, 39^. 

Chocolate^ the use of, derived from the Mexicans, iv, 95. 

Chdula, in Mexico, arrival of Cortes there, widx some account 
of the town, ii, 307* A conspiracy against Cortes disco- 
vered, and the inhabitants destroyed, 309. 

Church government, sentiments respecting, at the Reformation, 
iv, 250. Religious persecution in the reigns of Queen Mary 
and Queen Elizabeth, 253, 254, 255, Intolerant spirit of the 
church, 257. Separation of the Puritans from the church, 
259. They are reduced into an ecclesiastical system by 
Robert Brown,, a popular declaimer, and adopt the name of 
Brownists, 26 1. Take refuge in Holland, 262. Remove 
thence to America, 263. Church government is established 
in l^assachusets Bay, 275. Its intolerance, 276. The in-i 
tolerance of Laud increases the emigrations from England, 
277. 

Cicero, instance of his ignorance in geography, i, 346. 

Cinaha, political state of the people there, ii, 392. Their mode 
of living, 400. Are destitute of all religion, 405. Extra- 
ordinary large grain of gold found there, iii, 426. 

Cineguilla, in the province of Sonora, late discoveries of rich 
mines made there by the Spaniards, iii, 356. Probable ef- 
fects of these discoveries, 357* 

Clavigero, M., several of his objections answered, iv, 333-339. 

Clement VI., Pope, erecte the Canary islands into a kingdom, i, 
52. 

Climates, influenced by a variety of causes, ii, 7, 8. Their 
operation on mankind, 236. Inquiry into the cause of the 
different degrees of heat in, 349. 
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Cockineat, an jmportani. pitaduction^ aSmeslr. pdcx&bst iv Ifew 
Spain^ iv, 6S. 

Cold, extraordinary predoniinimce df/ m the dhnate of Ade^ 
rica> ii> 8. Caused of th» |]ieQidiarity> 9L 

CokMieSy Enj^lish American, project 6f settling ihkai, xv, 152. 
Tuiro e^editioha fail, 154. The first colony establisU^ in 
Virginia, 157- In dan^ of perj^slmf^ by famine : ii retuirns 
to England, 158. .A. second atteknpt. made to settle iiire, 
but the colony peridses by famine/ l6S, 164. TM scK^e 
of settling there is abandoned^ 165. Circumi^tBncesf iff the 
reign of Elizabeth te&voi^afble to colonisation ib. The 
reign of James favourable to the establishment of coloines, 
l67* James divides the coast of America ihto. two partr, iS^ 
one 6alied the first or . sbutfai cqlony. of Vir^Mi^^ ilie ofter, 
die deconfd or nortV cc^ohy, 171* He grants charters tor^two 
companies for tbe government of them,. 17^. Tenor and'-de- 
fects of those charters, 178. Under these charters A^ settle- 
ments of the E^glidk ii^ Virginni and Nefvr. England yrkh 
establistied, 174. .. Capt Newpbrt . sails from England folt 
Virginia, and discovers die Cfaesapeidc,' 176*, 177* Sails vj^ 
Jame»-riv^, and founds* a settlement in James^Towil^j 177< 
Its bad administrationy 178. It is annoyed. by the Indiums, 
atid suffers firom scarcity and the unSleaHhiness of the cUms^, 
ib. Sea^hable succours are sent firom EngUttd, 18S. A 
sinrvey of the country id undertakeh, 188^. The cofoiiy de- 
pends for subsistence: chiefiy on sitpplies' from the' natives, 
184.*^ A cbahge r^ made in the constitution of the com^aj^y^ 
and a new charter is granted with more ample privB^eS; 

185. Lord Delawufe is appointed goVembr of the col^yi 

186. Anarchy prevails t&ere, 188. It is almc^t reduced by 
famine, f6. Lord Delawrfe afrives, and by his v^ ad- 
ministration: restores order and discipHne,- I9I. His hlealth 
obliges him to return to England, and he is supersede by 
Sir Thomas. Dale, who establnhes maiitiail law, 192.' A new 
charter is issued to the dolony, and new privfleged aye grant- 
ed-, 194, Cultivation! of the land is promoted, andab-eaty 
entered info with the natives,' 195. The land in Virginia bf" 
domes property, I98. The Culture of tobacco is- inti^oduced, 

. and its p^nicious consequences, 199. The company inrEng- 
land send out a number of young womei^ to induce the 
colonists to form more extensive plans of indtistry, , ^^' 
Negroes are first introduced^ 20S. A new Con^itiition 1* 
given to the colony, 203. A general massacre of the Engli^ 
i^'j^lanned by the Indiai^s, and executed in most of the^ srtde- 
ments, 206. A bloody wat is eommenced with the Indrans, 
and neither old nor young ar6 spared, 209. The dettleft^ts 
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•extend^ unid m^u^fxy FeyiyeB> ,211.. Defects in the first con* 
stituiipn,9f the colomes,. klj» King Charles's^ arbitrary go- 
vernment, of thetn^ 2^1. .He grants them new privileges^ 
225. They flourish under the new government^ 227- The 
colpnists remain attached to the royal cause^ and parliament 
malces war on Vif ginia^ which is obliged to acknowledge the 
common w.ealth> ,228. ^Restr^mts are laid on the trade of the 
colonies^ 2^0. The colonists are dissatisfied with these r^- 
straintSjr 231.. Ar^ the first to acknowledge Cliarles IL> but 
their loyalty.is i^l ve^i^rd^d^ ib,i Restraints en their, oom« 
merce fatther extended by the navigiation act^. 2^. Effects 
of the, acty 235. Colonist^ remolisirate against it, 236. The 
colony of VirgiQiK 10 attacked by the . Indians^: 237. Discon- 
tents* are; ^produced by the grants of, la|id by the crown^ ib, 
A colony is estal^U^hed at New Plymouth in New England^ 
265. Plan of its government, 266. A grand council is ap- 
pointed^ 2€S. A ne^coliony is projected, 269*. Settles at 
. Massaehui|et$. Bay,, 274. The ebarte^ pf the company in 
England being .traflntferfed to the colonics, jthey extend in 
consequence .of it, 279.. Thecolonisfs increase, 284. New 
, jsettlers arriye, 287. Se^/ies s^tl^ in Providexice and Rhode 
Island, 291. Theological cpntests give rise to a colony at 
Connecticut, 292., JE^grants fVoni Massachuset^i Bay settle 
tfiere, 294. Settlements are formed jn the Provinces of New 
Hampi^re and Main; ib. State: pf the colonies at the revo- 
lutioBy 30^. Are e^empt^ fi*om certain duties, 306. Enter 
into anew league (^ co^fe^^racy^ 307. Assume the right of 
coining, 31 0« Are p^lronized by Cromwell, .who proposes 
to transport them to Jfam&icai 3>1. Th^y decline his ofier, 
312. See New JSngland, Virginia, &c. 
Colomes, l^anish AniericaA, view of the policy and trade of, 
iv, 1. Depopulation the &rst effect of them, 2. Causes 
of this depopulation, i^. . Tie small-pox very fatal to, 5. 
General |dea of .the Sp^ish policy in, 11. Eady interposi-i 
tion of the regal .authority in, 12. An exclusive trade the 
first object in> 22u CotiapaSiPed! with those of aEncient Greece 
and Roimey i& The goe^t restrictions they are subject to, 
24. Slow progress <^ their population from Europe, ^5. 
Are discouraged by the state of pToperty there, 27. And 
by the natvire of their ecclesiastical policy, 28. The various 
dashes of people in, 3(k EoetesiasCioai constitution of, 44. 
Form and endowments of the chufch thfere, 46. Pernicibus 
effects of monastic institutions there, 47. Character of tfie 
ecclesiasticsi there, 49* Productions of, 5^. The mine^, 60, 
Those of Potosi and SaSgot^caei, 6I. The spirit with ^hich 
they are W(*ked, 65. Fatad eflfeets of this^ ai^dour, 65, Other 
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commodities that compose the commerce oC €8. Amaxin^ 
increase of homed cattle there> 69* Advantages which Spain 
formerly derived from them^ 70. Why the same advantages 
are not still received^ 72. Guarda Costas employed to check 
the contraband trade in^ 91 ^Hie use of register-ships in- 
troduced^ 92, And galeons laid aside^ 93. Company of the 
Caraccas instituted^ 96.. Establishment of regidar packet- 
boats to, 99. Free trade permitted between them, 101. 
New regulations in the government of^ 105. Reformation 
of the courts of justice, IO6. New distribution of govern- 
ments, 107« A fourth viceroyalty established, ib> At- 
tempts to reform domestic policy, 110. Their trade with 
the Philippine islands, 115. Revenue derived from, by Spain, 

•; 119. Expense of administration there, 122. State of popu- 
lation in, 317. The number of monasteries there, 328. See 
Mexico, Peru, &c. 

ColumBus, Bartholomew, is sent by his brother Christopher to 
negotiate with Henry VII. King of England, i, 96. The 
misfortunes of his voyage, 100. Follows his brother to His- 
paniola, 169. Is vested with the administration of affiiirs 
there by his brother on his return to Spain, 180. Founds 
the town of St. Domingo, 192. 

Columbus, Christopher, birth and education of, i, 81. His 
early voyages, 82. Marries and settles at Lisbon, 84. His 
geographical reflections, 86. Conceives the idea of making 
discoveries to the westward, 89. Offers his services to the 
Genoese senate, 92. Cause of his overtures being rejected in 
Portugal, 94. Applies to the courts of Castile and England, 
95. His proposal, how treated by the Spanish geographers, 
97. Is patronised by Juan Perez, 101. His proposals again 
rejected, 103. Is invited by Isabella, and engaged in the 
Spanish service, 107. Preparations for his voyage, 109. The 
amount of his equipment. 111. Sails from Spain, 113. His 
vigilant attention to all circumstances during his voyage, 
115. Apprehensions of his crew, 11 6. His address in 
quieting their cabals, 120. Indications of their approaching 
land, 122. An island discovered, 123. He lands, 125. His 
interview with the natives, ib. Names the island San Salva- 
dor, 127. Prosecutes his discoveries southward, 128. Dis- 
covers, and lands on the island of Cuba, 129- Discovers 
Hispaniola, 132. Suffers shipwreck, but is saved by the In- 
dians, 135. Builds a fort, 140. Returns to Europe, 143. 
His expedient to preserve the memory of his discoveries 
during a storm, 144. Arrives at the Azores, 145. Arrives 
at Lisbon, 146. His reception in Spain, 147. His audience 
with Ferdinand and Isabella, 148. His equipment for a 
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second voyage^ 150. Discovers the Caribbee islands^ 157. 
Finds his colony on Hispaniola destroyed^ 158. Builds a 

> city;^ ivhich he calls Isabella, l6l. Visits the interior parts 
of the country, l6S* His men discontented and factious^ 
' 165. Discovers the island of Jamaica, l67* Meets his bro- 
ther Bartholomew at Isabdla, 169. The natives ill used by 
his men, and begin to be alarmed, 17O. He defeats- the 
Indians, 174. Exacts tribute from them, 175. Returns to 
Spain to justify his conduct, 180. Is furnished with a more 
regular plan for colonisation, 183. His third voyage, 187* 
Discovers the island of Trinidad, 1 89. Discovers the con- 
1 tinent of America, 19O. State of Hispaniola on his arrival, 
192. Composes the mutiny of Roldan and his adherents, 
195. Is distressed by the factious behaviour of his men, 209. 
Complaints carried to Spain against him, 210. Is sent home 
in irons, 213. Clears his conduct, but is not restored to his 
authority, 21 6. His solicitations neglected, 222. Forms 
new schemes of discovery, 223. Engages in a fourth voy- 
age, 225. His treatment at Hispaniola, 226. Searches after 
a passage to the Indian ocean, 228. Is shipwrecked on the 
coast of Jamaica, 230. His artifice to secure the friendship 
of the Indians, 234. Is delivered, and ari-ives at Hispamoll^ 
238. Returns to Spain, 239. His death, 240. His right 
to the original discovery of America defended, 357* The 
spirit of adventure raised in England by his discoveries, iv, 
129- Is checked by the want of skill in navigation, 130. 
His system of opening a passage to India by steering a wes- 
tern course is adopted by Cabot, 132. 

Columbus, Den Die^o de, sues out his claim to his father's 
privileges, i, 259* ' Marries and goes over to Hispaniola, 260. 
Establishes a pearl fishery at Cubagua, 26 1. Projects the 
conquest of Cuba, 269. His measures thwarted by Ferdi- 
nand, 294. Returns to Spain, ih. 

Commerce, the era from whidb its commencement is to be dated, 
i, 3. Motives to an intercourse among distant nations, 5. 
Still flourished in the eastern empire after the subversion of 
the western, 36. Revival of, in Europe, 39. 

Compass, mariner's, navigation extended more by the invention 
of, than by all the efforts of preceding ages, i, 49. By whom 
invented, 50. 

Condamine, M., his account of the country at the foot of the 
Andes, in South America, ii, 357. His remarks on the cha- 
racter of the native Americans, 380. 

Congo, the kingdom of, discovered by the Portuguese, i, 73. 

Constantinople, the consequence of removing the seat of the Ro- 
man empire to, i, 34. Continued a commercial city after the 
VOL, IV. B b 
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. extiiiction c^ the ^estfem empire^ 36. Became tiw cbief 

mart of Italy, ^. 
Cordam, Frandsoo Hiemandes^. discovers Yuoataln^ i^i 328^ Is 

Impulsed. at Compeachy^ and retums to Cuba, 880* 
Ckmta, Aloneo, his obserYaitions oa the contraband trade of the 

Spanish eoldnies, iv, 11^. Qlaracter of his American Me- 

Xneirs, iii, 404. 
Cortesy Fernando, his birth, education, and char^Cteri ii^ll45. 

Is by Velasquez appointed coipmander c^ the armameiifc fiM 
. .'dut by him against N€^iSpain,.<2484 . Velasquez becomes 

- jealottsof him,.249« Velasquez sends orders to depriyeMm 
i of his . domnussion, and .lay. htm under an arrest, S51i ■ Is 

) ]»not6Cted.by hi& troops, 258, The amount t£ his forces^ 354. 
.^^ Reduces the Indians at Tabasco, 257* Arrives at St^Jsan 

' de Ulua, lb. . His, interview with tWo Mexican eominandersi 

'260. Sends presents to Montezuma^ 263. Hecerves others 

. in return^ 264. His schemes 271* Establishes a fotm of 

" . civil government, 27^* Resigns his commission under Ye* 

> lasquez; and assumes the command in the King's nam^i 877* 
'^.Hiafriehdship courted by the Zempoalkns^ 280. BaQdsa 
{< febti £82* Concludes aformal alliance with serial casiques, 
.! 283. . DisCDvers a cbni^acy among his men, and destroys 
^ ius shi|)s, 288. Adi^ances into the country^ 29 1» Is opposed 
u by the Tlasdilans, 295.. Concludes a pe^e with them, SOI* 
. His rash zeal*. S04. . Proceeds, to Choluht, 306. Diseoven a 
. conspiriacy against him here,, and destroys the inhaMt^ts, 

- ^08» . Approaches in sight of the capital city o£Mexico> SI 1* 
His first interview with Moht^iutia, dld«. His anxiety at 
hib sitaaiion in the caty of Mexico, 521. Seizes 'Mantezunsfl) 

. a23. Oilers him to be f^ttered^. 329* Reasons of his con- 
' > idu^, (R^fi ' Prevails on Mc^tezuma to own himself a. vassal to 
• i'thelSpdnish .ccoiJbi, 885» . Amount, and division . of his trea- 
sures, 336. Enrages the Mexicans by his nnpnident zeal, 
/ 340.-' ' An armament aent by Velasquez to supersede ]uin> 
.'343/ rHis deliberaticms on this event, iil, 4. .Advances to 
meet Narvaez^ 7. . Defeats Narvaez, and takes him prisoner, 
12. Gains over the Spanish soldiers to his interest, 13. Re- 
turns to Mexico, 17> His improper ccmduct on his arrival^ 
18&. Is resolutely attacked by the Mexicans, 19* Attacks 
them in return without success, 20. Death of Montezuma, 
23. His extraordinary escape from death, 24.. Abandons 
the city of Mexico, 25.. . Is attacked by the Mexicans, 27- 
His great losses in the encounter, 28. Difficulties of his 
retreat, 30. Battle of Otiunba, 32. Defeats the Mexicans, 
34. Mutinous spirit of his tro>c^s, S8, tJReduces the Tep^« 
cans, 10. Is strengthened by several reinforcements, A* 
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Beturns to Mexico, 43. Establishes his head-quarters at 
Tezeuco> 46. Reduces or cohciliates the surrounding coun« 
try, 47- Cabals among his troops, 49. His prudence in 
suppresiiing them, 51« Builds and launch^ n fleet of hjpu 
gantines on the lake, 54. Besieges Mexico, 55. Makes a 
grand aasavk to take the/si^y.by 8tQndc,..but U repulsed; 6)i[« 
Evades ihe> Mexican propjitey, 65. Tak(^9 QvLatimoain pri- 
soner, 69, Gains possession of the city, 70. And of the 
whole .empire, 74> DefiEMts aaolhi^ attempt, to. i?up^s^i9. 
him in Md comiEnand, .8{fw Is appointed gov^niar of New 
Spain, 87* His schemes and aitrajQgemeiits»,i6> .Cruel treat* 
ttuait of the natives,. 88. ^ Hi&i oonduot subjected tP inquiry^ 
94^ Beturns to Spain ta justify himself^ 1^., Is rewarded hf 
the Emperor Charles V., 96. Goes back to. Mexico wim 
limited powers, 97* Discovers Califanii% 98* . Returns t^ 
Spain ond.dies,. 99- inquiry into the nature, of his letters 
to the Emperor Charles V., ii, 4ia Audiots who wrote of 
his conquest of.New Spain,.413. 

C(mn&l of the Indies, its powtf ^ i\r, 19^. 

Creoles in the Spanish American cdlonie^ character of« iv, SI. 

Cn^lan, Colonel George^, his account, of the discovery of Jbe 
bones of a large extinct species of animals in North America, 
ii, Z5^^ 

Crusades to the Holy Land, the great poUtipal ndvantages de* 
rived fi>om, by the European. nations, i, 41. , , 

Cruzadoi bulla of, published regularly every two years in the 
Spanish colonics, iv, 120^ Prices of, and amount of th0 si^e 
at the last publicatioii, 849.. 

Cuba, the island of, discovered by Christopher Columbus, i, 
129. Is sailed round by Ocampo, 258, The conquest of, 
undertaken by Diego Velasquez, 270. Cruel treatment of 
the cazique Hatuey, and his repartee to a friar, 271* Co- 
lumbus's enthusiastic description, of a harbour in^ 85^.^ Th^ 
tobacco produced there the finest in all America, iv, 68, 

Cubagua, a pearl fishery established theces i, ^6} • 

Cumana, the natives of, revenge their ill treatment. by the Spa- 
niards,!, 521. The. country desolated by Diego Ocampo, 
324. . . 

Cuzco, the capital of the Peruvian empire^., founded by H^anco 
Capac, iii, 125. Is seized by Pizarro, 157* Is besieged by 
the Peruvians, 171* Is surprised by Almagrp, 174. Is re- 
covered and pillaged by the Pizarros, 184. Was the only 
city in all Peru, 348- . „ 
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liancing, the love of> a favourite passion aiQong the Amer icaBs, 

ii,206. 
Darien, the isthmus of^ described^ i> 277* The inerease of set- 

- tteriient there obstructed by the noxiousness of the climate^ 

iii, S69. i. . . ; 

Delaware, Lord« is appointed governor of Vii^iniai iv^ 186. 
His vise administration there, 19I. Is obliged to return to 

- England on account of his health, 192. 

De Solisy his unfortunate expedition up the river Plata, i, ^QS. 
De SoUs^ Antonio, character of his Historia de la Conquista de 
' Mexico, ii, 413. 
lyEsquUacke, Prince, viceroy of Peru, his vigorous measures for 

restraining the excesses of the regular dergy therei iv, 53. 
' ' Rendered ineffectual, 54. 

Diaz, Bartholomew, discovers the Cape of Good Hope, i, 77* 
Discoveries, the difference between those made bj land and 

those by sea stated, i, 8^5. 
DodweU, his objections to the Periplus of Hanno exploded, 'h 

S40. 
DqmingOj St., on the island of Hispaniola, founded by Bartholo- 
^ mew Columbus, i, 192, 
Dominicans, those in Hispaniola publicly remonstrate against 

the cruel treatment of the Indians, i, 295. See Las Casas. 
Drake, Sir Francis, sails round the world, iv, 149* 
Drunkenness^ strong propensity of the Americans 16 indulge in, 

ii, 212. 

£ 

Earthy the globe of, how divided into z(mes by the ancients, i, 

31. 
EgifpHans, ancient state of commerce and navigation among 

than, i, 7. 
El Dorado, wonderful reports of a country so called, made by 

Francis Orellana, iii, 195. 
Elephant, that animal pecular to the torrid zone, ii, 35^. 
Elizabeth, the reign of, auspicious to discovery, iv, 146. She 

encourages commerce, and secures the trade to Russia, 148. 

Circumstances in her reign unfavourable to colonisation, l65. 

Her high idea of her superior skill in theology, 254. 
Escurial, curious calendar discovered in the library there by 

Mr. Waddilove, iii, 414. Description of that valuable monu- 
ment of Mexican art, 415. 
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Esquimaux Indians^ resembkxice between them and their, neighs 
hours the Greeidanders^ ii, 45. Some account of^ 40^. . 

Eugene I V., Pope, grants to the Portuguese an exclusive right 
to all the countries they should discover, from Cape Non to 
the continent of India, i, 68. 

Europe, how affected by the dismemberment of the Roman em* 
pire by the barbarous nations, i» 35. Revival of commerce 
and navigation in, 39. Political advantages derived from the 
crusades, 41. 



Ferdi$umd, King of Castile (see Columbus and Isabella) turns 
his attention at length to. the regulation of American affairs, 
i, 252. Don Diego de Columbus sues out his father's daims 
against him, 258. Erects two governments on the continent 
of America, 263. Sends a fleet to Darien, and supersedes 
Balboa, 284. Appoints Balboa lieutenant-governor of the 
countries on the South Sea, 289. Sends Diaz de Solis to 
discover a western passage to the Moluccas, 292. Thwarts 
the measures of Diego (^lumbus, 294. His decree concern- 
ing the treatment of the Indians, 298. 

Fernandez, Don Diego, character of his Historia del Peru, iii, 
390. 

Fernandez, P., his description of the political state of the Chi* 
quitos, ii, 392. 

Figueroa, Roderigo de, is appointed chief judge of Hispaniola, 
with a commission to examine into the treatment of the In- 
dian natives, i, 309. Makes an experiments determine the 
capacity of the Indians, 323. 

Florida, discovered by Juan Ponce de Leon, i, 271* The chiefs 
there hereditary, ii, 136. Account of, from Alvar Nugnez 
Cabeca de Vaca, 386. 

Floia, Spanish, some account of, iv, 81. 

Fonseca, Bishop of Badajos, minister for Indian affairs, obstructs 
the plans of colonisation and discovery formed by Columbus, 
i, 176, 187. Patronises the expedition of Alonzo de Ojeda, 
204. 

Frobisher, Martin, makes three unsuccessful attempts to dis- 
cover a north-east passage to India, iv, 149. 



G 

Gakons, Spanish, the nature and purpose of these vessels, iv, 
80. Arrangement of their voyage, ib. 
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Qakezy Dan Joseph, ant to diseoYer the true state of Celt- 
fomia, iii, 8SS. 

Oama, Vasco de^ his voyage for disoo^ery, i, 198. Doubles the 
Cape of Good Hope>* 80a Anchors Wore the city d Me- 
linda, ib. Arrives at Calecut> in Makbar, fiOl. 

Quming, strange propensity of the Americans to, ii, SIO. 

Oanges, erroneous ideas of the ancients as to the positioil of that 
river, i, M4. 

Gasca, Pedro de la, sent to Peru as president of the Court of 
Audience in Lima, iii, 239. His character and moderation, 
fft. The powers he was vested with, 240. Arrives at Pa- 
nama, 242. Acquires possession of Panama, with the fleet 
and forces there, 244. Advances tAwards. Cuaeb,,d49u Pi., 
sarvo^s troops desert to him,' 252. ' Hta moderate use of the 
victory, 253. Devises employment for his soldiers, 259. 
His division of the country amoo^ his followers, 260. The 
discontents k occasions, 261. Restores . order and govern- 
ment, 262. His reception at his return to Spain, 263. 

Gemimis, instance ef his ignorance in geography, i, 346. 

Geography,- the knowledge oQ extremely confined among the 
ancients, i, 30. Became a ^vourite study amoi^ the Ara- 
bians, SS. 

Giants, the accounts of, in our early travellers, unconfirmed by 
recent discoveries, i, 48 ; ii, 376. 

GUberi, Sit Humphrey, conducts the first colony to North Ame- 
rica, iv, 152. A charter is granted to him and his heks, 153. 
Conducts another expedition, which ends disastrously, and 
hi whrch he perishes, 155. 

Guna, Flavio, the inventor fx£ the mariner's compass, i, 50. 

Globe, its division into zones by the ancients, i, 31. 

Gold, why the first metsl with which man was aeciuainted, ii, 
123. Extraordinary large grain of, found in the mines at 
Cinaloa, iii, 426. 

Gomara, character of his Cronica de la Nueva Espagna, ii, 412. 

6food Hope, Cape of, discovered by Bartholomew Diaz, i, 77* 

GosnM, Bartholomew, is the first who attempts to steer a direct 
course from England to North America^ iv, I67. Descries 
Massachusets Bay, and returns to England, 168. The con- 
sequences of his voyage, t^. 

Government, no visible form of, among the native Americans, ii, 
132. ' Exceptions, 134. 

Gran Chaco, account of the method of making war among the 
natives of, from Lozanb, ii, 394. 

Granada, new kingdom of, in America, by whom reduced to 
the Spanish dominion, iii, 374. Its climate and produce, 
375. A viceroy lately established there, iv, 14. 
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Oreekst aiiciast^ ptogrem of nsvigafion acnd discovery amdii^ 
th6in> i, 15. Thdr comitieiiskd int^rcoanw with'dtUr ttia- 
tlons very limitedt 16. : 

Gr^enbind, its vicinity to Norfii Araorica, ii, 4d. 

OfiseninUe, Sir Richard^ estaUishas a colony in Virginky ^diich, 
being in danger of perisAiilig by ^unine, is obliged to rei^Urn 
to £ngWd; iv, 157, 158. Appears offr the coast soon after 
the departure of the colony, md knds fifteen of his crew to 
keep possession of the islmd, who are destroyed by thef sa^- 

• yages, 162. ' 

Grijatva, Juan de, sets out firom Cuba on a voyage of discovery^ 

iy 382. Discovers and gives name to Niew fi^ain, SSS. His 

, reasons for not planting a colony in his newly discovered 

lands, SS5. 
Chutrfld Costas, employed by Spain to check illicit trade in the 

* American colonies, iv, 91. 

Chuitimalaf the indigo there superior to any in America, iv, 08. 

Guaiimodn, nephew and son-in-law of Montezuma, succeeds 
Quedavaca in the kingdom of MeKico, iii, 46. Repulses* the 
attacks of the Spaniards in l^tdnning the city of Meitioo»^ 
Is taken prisoner by C(Htes, 70. Is tiwrtured to dfecoVetP his 
treasure, 73' Is hanged, 90. 

Guiana, Dutch, cause of the excessive fertility of the soil theiH 
ii,362. 



■ H- • • 

Haktuyt improves the naval and commercial ^kill of the age in 
which be lived, iv, 1 69. Is empowered to settle any part of 
the south colony of Virginia, 171* 

Hanno, his periplus defended, with an account of his vey^e, ^ 

8S9. . ' : >-, ■•:\K 

Hatuey, a cazique of Cuba, his cruel treatment, khd memorable 
repartee to a Franciscan friar, i, S71* * 

Hawkeatvortha voyages, account of New Holland and llie inha- 
bitants, from, ii, 338. 

Heaty die different degrees of, in die old and liew condnents, 
accounted for, ii, 349. Estimated, 36l. 

Henry, Prince of Portugal, his character and studies, i, 69, 
Expeditions formed by his order, 6I. Applies for a papal 
grant of his new discoveries, 66, His death, 70. 

Herrada, Juan de, assassinates Francis Pizarro, iii, 200. Dies, 
205. 

Herrera, the best historian of the conquest of New Spain, ii, 
A14. His accouqt of OreUana's voyage, iii, 401-. 
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Hispaniola, the ialiiiid of, diicoipered by Cbristopher ColvD&biifB^ 
i, 132.' His transactions with the natives, 138. AetAaay 
left there by Columbus, 141. The colony destroyed, 158. 
Columbus builds a city called Isabella, l6l. The natives ill 
used, and begin to be alarmed, 170. Are defeated by the 
Spaniards, 174. Tribute exacted ham them, 175. They 
scheme to starve the Spaniards, 177* St. Domingo founded 
by Bartholomew Cdumbiis, 192. Columbus sent home in 
irons by Bovadilla, 213. Nicholas de Ovando appdnted 
governor, 217* Summary view of the conduct of the Spa- 
niards towards the natives of, 246. > Unhappy fate of Ana- 
coana, 249* Great produce from the mines there, 250. The 
inhabitants diminish, 254. The Spaniards recruit them^ by 
trepanning the natives of the Lucayos, 255. Arrival of Don 
Diego de Columbus, 260. The natives of, almost extirpated 
by slavery, 269, 295. Controversy concerning the treatment 
of them, 295. Columbus's account of the humane treatment 
he received from the natives of, 554. Curious instance of 
superstition in the Spanish planters there, ii, 360. 

Holgmn, Pedro Alvarez, erects the royal standard in Peru, in 
oppotttion to the younger Almagro, iii, 205. Vaca de Cakro 
arrives, and assumes the command, 206. 

Homer, his account of the navigation of the ancient Greeks, ii 
16- 

Honduras, the value of that country, owing to its production of 
the logwood tree, iii, 359- 

Homed cattle, amazing increase of them in Spanish America, 
iv, 69. 

Horses, astonishment and mistakes of the Mexicans at the first 
sight of them, ii, 421. Expedient of the Peruvians to render 
them incapable of action, iii, 400. 

Huaua Capac, Inca of Peru, his character and family, iii, 127- 

Huascar Capac^ Inca of Peru, disputes his brother Atahualpa's 
succession to Quito, iii, 128. Is defeated and taken priaoner 
by Atahualpa, 129. Solicits the assistance of Pizarro against 
his brother, 130. Is put to death by order of Atahualpa^ 
144. 

Hutchinson, Mrs., heads a sect of religious women in New Eng* 
land, who are denominated Antinomians, iv, .289. Her doc- 
trines are condemned by a general synod there, 290. 



Jamaica, discovered by Christopher Columbus, i, I67. 
Jerome, St, three monks of that order sent by Cardinal Ximen^s 
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to Hispaniola^ to regulate the treatment of the Indians^ i, 

303. Their conduct ^nder this commission^ 305. Are re* 

called, 309* 
Jesmtgy acquire an absolute dominion over Califonda, iii> 358. 

Their motives for depreciating the country, ih. 
iewsi ancient, 9tate of commerce and navigation among them; 

Incas of Feru, received origin of their empire, iii, 124, 3S1. 
Their empire founded bodi in religion and policy, 325. See 
Peru. 

India, the motives of Alexander the Great in his expediticHi to, 
i, 19. The commerce with, how carried on ih ancient times, 
36. And when arts began to revive in Europe, 39. The 
first voyage made round the Cape of Good Hope, 200. At- 
tempts to discover a north-west passage to^ unsuccessful^ iv, 
139- An attempt made by the north-east to^ 140. A com- 
pany of merchimts in England is incorporated to prosecute 
discoveries in, 141. A communication with, attempted by 
land, 144. The design is encouraged by Queen Elizabeth^ 
148. • 

Indians in Spanish America. See Americans. 

Indies, West, why Columbus's discoveries were so named, i, 153. 

Innocent IV., Pope, his extraordinary mission to the Prince of 
the Tartars, i, 44. 

InmnsUion, court of, when and by whom first introduced into 
Portugal, i, 349* 

Insects and reptiles, why so numerous and noxious in America, 
ii, 20. 

John I. King of Portugal, the first who sent ships to explore 
the western coasts of Africa, i, 56. His son Prince Henry 
engages in these attempts, 59* 

John II. King of Portugal, patronises all attempts towards dis* 
coveries, i, 72. Sends an embassy to Abyssinia, 75. His 
ungenerous treatment of Columbus, 94. 

Iron, the reason why savage nations were unacquainted with 
this metal, ii, 123. . 

Isabella, Queen of Castile, is applied to by Juan Perez in be- 
half of Christopher Columbus, i, 102. Is again applied to 
by Quintanilla and San^angel, 105. Is prevailed on to equip 
him, 107. Dies, 239. Her real motives for encouraging 
discoveries in America, iv, 6. 

Isabella, the city of, in Hispaniola, built by Christopher Columi 
bus, i, 161. 

Itidif, the first country in Europe where civilisation and arts 
revived after the overthrow of the Roman empire, i, 39. The 
commercial spirit of, active and enterprising, 41. 
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Ijainmk Idands, discovered by Ferdinand Magellan^ iit, 80.' 

Lakes, amazing si^e of those in North. America^ ii^ 4. 

Idu Casasy Bartholomew^ returns from ttispanMa to solki^ the 
cause of the enslaved Indians at the court of Spain^ i> 301. 
Is sent back wit|i powers by Cardinal Ximen^s^ 305. Bek 
turns dissatisfied, 307* Procures a ' new commission to be 
sent over on this subject, 309. Recommends the scheme of 
supplying the colonies 9^ith negroes, 311* Undertdies a new 
colony, 313. His conference with the Bishop of Darien be- 
fore die Emperor ChariJes V., 318. Goes to Ameifica'to carry 

. his schemes into execution, 320. Circumstances unfavoiur- 

. able to him, 322. His finad miscarriage, 324. Revives his 
representations in favour of the Indians, at the desire of the 
Emperor, iii, 212;. Composes a treatise on ihe destruction of 
America, ib, - 

heonii Pedro Ciesa de, character of his Chronica del Pent, iii, 
389.^ • 

Lery, his description of the courage and lerocity of the Toupi.* 
nambos, ii, 395. 

Lima, the city of, in Peru, founded by Pizarro, iii, 1&5. 

Logwood, the commodity that gives importance to the provinces 
of Hcmduras and Yucatan, iii, 360. Policy of the Spaniards 
to defeat the English trade in, 36l. 

Louis, St., King c^ France, his embassy to the Khan.of the Tar-% 
tars, i, 45. 

Lifsano, his account of the method of making W£|r among the- 
natives of Gran Chaco, ii, 394. 

Luque, Hernando de, a priest, associates with Pisarro in his 
. Peruvian expedition, iii, 103. f ... 



M 

Madeira, the island of, first discovered, i, 62. 

Modoc, Prince of North Wales, story of his voyage and disco- 
very of North America examined, i, 360. 

MagdloH, Ferdinand, his account of the gigantic size of the 
Patagonians, ii, 80. The existence of this gigantic race yet 
- to be decided, 82, 375. His introduction to the court of 
Castile, iii, 76. Is equipped with a squadron for a voyage of 
discovery/ 77- Sails through the famous strait that bears his 
name, 79* Discovers the Ladronc and Philippine islands, 
80. Is killed, ib. ^ 
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Magnet, its propotjr of attractiiig iron known to the watleqta, 
but not its polar inclinatioEn^ i, 6. Extraordinary advantages 
resulting &om this discovery^ 49- 

Malor St^ account of its commerce with Spanish America, iv^ 88. 

Manco Capac^ foander of the Peruvian empire, aecoimt of, iii, 
124, S24. 

MandemUe, Sir J<dm, his eastern travels, widi a cjuracter of his 
writings, i, 48. 

ManUoy the colony 61^ established by PhiHp II. of Spain, iv, 

• 115. Tr^e between, and Soudi America, id. 

Mdnkmd, thei^ disposition and manners formed by their situa- 
tion, ii, 30. Hence resemblances to be traced in very dis- 
tant plac^is without communication, 31. Have uniformly 
attained the greatest perfection of their nature in temperate 
regiotis, 237. 

Marca Polo, the Venetian, his elctraordinary travels in the East, 
i, 46. 

MareHy Gabriel, his accomit of the country between the Illinois 
^md Machilimakinac, ii, 389. 

Marina, Donna, a Mexican slave, her history, ii, 258. 

Marinus, Tyrius, his erroneous position of China, i, 351. 

Martgr, Peter, his sentimaxts on the first discovery of America, 
i, 364. 

Maryland. See Virginia. 

Massachusets Bay. See America, New England, &ti. 

Merchants, Enghah, the right of property in tibe North Ameri- 
can colonies v^ted in a company of, resident in London, iv, 
171. (barters are granted to two companies of^ to make 
settlements in America, 17^* Tenor and defects of these 
charters, 172, 173. A new charter is gruited to them, with 
more ample privileges, 185. They are divided by factions,^ 
211. An inquiry is instituted into their conduct, 212. They 
are required to surri^der their charter, which they refuse, 
215. A writ of quo warranto is issued out against them, 21 6. 
They are tried in the court of King's Bench, and the com- 
pany is dissolved, 217- Their chaurter is transferred to the 
colonists, 279* 

MesUxos, in the Spanish American colonies, distinction between 
them and mulattoes, iv, 33. 

Metals, useful, the original natives of America totally unac- 
quainted with, ii, 123. 

Mexicans, their account of their own origin, compared with 
later discpverieiB^ ii, 48. Their paintings few in number, 
and of ambiguous meaning, iii, 273. Two collections of 
them discovered, 274, note. Descriptions of their historical 
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picturesy 410. Various ex^ggentdd aocovnU of tfe munber 
of human victims sacrificed by them^ 420. Their language 
furnished with respectful terminations for all its word^ 406. 
How they contributed to the support of goverment^ 407* 

Mexico, arrival of Fernando Cortes on the coast of^.u, 257* His 
interview with two Mexican officers, 259. Information sent 
to MoDtesmna, with some Spanish presents, 26S. Monte* 
zuma sends presents to Cortes, with orders not to approach 
his capital, 264, 265. State of the empire at that time, 269. 
The Zempoallans court the friendship of Cortes, 280. Seve- 
ral casiques enter into alliance with Cortes, 285. Chaiact^ 
of the natives of Tlascala, 292. The Tlascalans reduced to 
sue for peace, 800. Arrival of Cortes at the capital city, 812. 
The city described, 817- Montezuma acknowledges himself 
a vassal to the Spanish crown, 884. Amount of l£.e treasure 
collected by Cortes, 886. Reasons of gold being found in 
such small quantities, 887* The Mexicans enraged by the 
imprudent seal of Cortes, 840. Attack Alvarado durmg the 
absence of Cortes, iii, 15. Their resolute attack on Cartes, 
when he retiurned, I9. Death of Montezuma, 28. The city 
abandoned by Cortes, 25. Battle of Otumba, 3S. The Ta- 
peacans reduced, 40. Preparations of the Mexicans against 
the return of Cortes, 44. Cortes besieges the city with a 
fleet on the lake, 58. The Spaniards repulsed in stonning 
the city, 62. Guatimozin tsken prisoner, 70. Cortes ap- 
pointed governor, 87. His schemes and arrangements^ lb. 
Inhuman treatment of the natives, 88. Reception of the 
new regulations there, 217* A retrospect into the form of 
government, policy, and arts in, 267* Our information con- 
cerning, very imperfect, 271- Origin of the monarchy, 274. 
Number and greatness of the cities, 279. Mechanical pro- 
fessions there distinguished from eadi other, 281. Distinc- 
tion of ranks, 288. Political institutions, 285. Power and 
splendour of their monarchs, 290. Order of government, t6. 

• Provision for the support of it, 291. Police of, 292. Their 
arts, 298i Their paintings, 295. Their meibod of com- 
puting time, 802. Their wars continual and ferocious, 808. 
Their funeral rites, 805. Imperfection of their agriculture, 
t6. Doubts concerning the extent of the empire, 807* Little 
intercourse among its several provinces, 808. Ignorance of 
money, 8O9. State of their cities, 311. Temples and other 
public buildings, 812. Religion of, 8I9. Causes of the de- 
population of this country, iv, 2. The small-pox very fatal 
there, 5. Nimiber of Indian natives remaining there, 9* 
List and character of those authors who wrote accounts of 
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' ithetonifaaateti n^ 4i0« Description of die aqueduct fot the 

supply of the capital city, iii, 408. See Colonies, 
Michael, St» the Gulf of, in the South Sea, dbcovered and 
' named by BaHboa,. 1^281. The colony of, establisAied by Pi- 

zarro, iii, 123. . « 

itf^oilifm^' of mankind, Yihy hntt made by land, i, 2. 
Mm4> human^ the efforts of it proportioned to the wants of the 
. body,ii,9@.. 

Mines of SbuA- America, the great inducement- to population, 
. ili, 354. Some account of,, iv, 60. Their produce, 6S. The 

spirit with which they are worked, 63, Fatal effects of this 

avdour, 65. Evidence of the pernicious efieets of labouring 

in them, 3^5. Of Mexico, total produce of, to the Spanish 
'.revenue, 351. 
Molucca laLanda, the Spanish claims on, sold by the Emperor 

Charles iV. to the Portuguese, iii, 83. 
Monastic institutions, the pernicious effects of, in the Spanish 

American colonies, iv, 47- Number of convents th^e, 328. 
Momoonsy the periodical course of, when discovered by naviga« 
. tars, i, 2& . 
Montesina, a Dominican preacher at St. Domingo, publicly re- 

moQstinties against the crud treatment of the Indians, i, 296. 
Mottteauma, the first intelligence received by the Spaniards of 

this prince, i, 334. Receives intelligence of the arrival of 
' Femsado Cortes in his dominions, ii, ^63, His presents to 

COTtes, 264. Forbids him to approach his capital, ^65. 

- State of his empire at this time, ib. His character, 267. 
His perplexity at the arrival of the Spaniards, ib. His timid 
negotiations with Cortes, 268. His scheme for destroying 
Cortes at Cholula discovered, 308. His irresolute conduct, 

- 312. His first interview with Cortes, 313. Is seized by 
Cortes, and confined to the Spanish quarters, 324. Is fet- 
tered, 329* Acknowledges- himself a vassal to the Spanish 
orown, 334. Remains inflexible with regard to religion, 339. 
Circumstances of his i^eath, iii, 23. Account of a gold cup 
of his, in England, 409. 

MulaUoes, in the Spanish American Colonies, explanation of ti^is 
distinction, iv, 33. ^ 



N 

Narvaez, Pamphilo, is sent by Velasquez with an armament to 
Mexico, to supersede Cortes, ii, 345. Takes possession of 
Zempoalla, iii, 8. Is defeated and taken prisoner by Cortes, 
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124 Hotr he carried on his cbneq^tadeiloe wHk MoAte- 
zuma^ 879* 

Natchez, an American natkm, their politieal iiiattititiaEiB^ ii> ld7« 
Causes of their tame aabmiaiion to the Spaniarda, 142* Their 
religious doctrines^ 144. 

Navigation, the art i^^ very alo^ljr improved by mankind, i, 2« 
Tht knowledge of, prior to oopmercial inteicocnraet, S. Im^ 
perfections oi^ among the ancients, 5. More imprpyed by 
the invention of the mariHer^s compass than by all the eiorts 
. of preceding ages, 49* The first naval diaooveries undertaken 
by Portugal, 54. 

Negroes, their peculiar situation under the Spanish dmEninion in 
America, iv, ^4. Are first introduced into Virginim 20£. 

New England, first attempts to settle in, unsuccessful* iv, 248. 
Religious disputes give rise to the colgny there^ d50l A set- 
tlement is formed at New Plymouth in Jdassachuaets Bsy, 

. 264. Plan of its government, 266. All property is. thrown 
into a common stock, 267* A grand couiocil is aj^pointed, 
268. A new colony is projected at Masaacfanseta Biiy, and a 
charter granted for its establishment, 269. Its s^emsnt 
there, 274. A new church is instituted there, 27^5* Its ii»- 
tolerance, 276. Charter of the English company of merchants 
in Londoii is transferred to the oolotiies, 279- ThtfkOOiiany at 
Massachusets Bay extends, 281. Nonebiit menobers <tf the 
church are admitted as freemen tfaere^ 262;. Bad oonse- 

. queiices of this regulation, 283. . The setUement i^urreases, 

. and, the assembly is restricted to the representatives of fr^^ 
men, 284. Extent of political liberty assumed by the, assem- 
bly, 285. Spirit of fsmaticism spreads in the colonyi 286. 

, iNew settlers arrive, .and the doctrines of the. Arttinoniiang are 

' cdndemned by d genehd dyiiod, 287* Sectaries settle in Pto- 

- vidence and Rhode Idand, 29I. Theological contests give 
rise, to the colony of Connecticut, 292. £mig]!ian|i!i from 
Massachusets Bay settle in Connecticut, 294. . The Dutch, 
who had established a few trading ^wns on the riv» there, 
peaceably withdraw, ib. Settlementts are formed in the pro- 
vinces of New Hampshire and Main, $tg5* Further encroach* 
ments of the English are resisted by the natives, 297* War 
with the Pequod tribes is commenced, 298. Purification of 
the army, 299. The Indians are defeated, 300. Cruelties 
exercised against them^ 301. Emigrations from England to 
the colonies are prohibited by proclamation, 302. Colony of 
Massachusets Bay is sued at law, and fouQd to have forfeited 
its rights, 304. Confederacy of the states in, 307- See Co- 
Jomes, ' 
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NewfottfMafidt itd iitimil<m dei»6ribed, ii, 349. Dificoveyy of 
bjr Cabk, iv, 132. 

New Hoiiand, some account of the country and inhabitants, ii, 
388. 

New Plyvnmtth, settlement at, iv, 264. See Colonies, New Efig' 
land. 

New Sp^ discovered ahd ntoied by Juan de Grijalva> i, 333. 
See Jtfi^Vd. 

N^no, Aloiiso, hid •voyage to America, i, 2b6* 

Norwegians, might in ancient times have migrated to, and co- 
lonized America, ii, 46. 

Nugnez Vela, Blasco, appointed viceroy of Peru, to enforce the 
new regulations, iii, 217- His character, 222. Commits 
Vaca de Castro to ptiiion, 223. Dissensions between him 
add thb court of audience; 225. Is cofifihed, 226. Recovers 
his liberty, 228. Resumes his commAnd, 229. Is pursued 
by Gonzalo Pizarro, 230i Is defeated and killed by PisfiMrro, 
231. 

O 

OcUfnpo, t>i€go, sent^ith a squadron fro<n Hilpaniola to deso- 
late the country of Cuttiana, i, 322. 

Oecmpo^ Sebttsti^ de, first sails round Cuba, and discovers it to 
be aiviriiand,!, 558. 

Ocean, though adapted to facilitate the intei*course between dis- 
tant countries. Continued loto]^ a ^rmid^Me barrier, i, 2. See 
Compass and Navigation, 

Of^ia,' Alonzo de, his priv^ate expedition to* the West Ind{eW> 
i, W3v His secbiid voyage, 219. Obtains a government 
on the continent, 264. ' ' 

Olmedoi Father Bartholorhew de, checks tiie rash zeal of Cortes 
at Tlascala in Mexico, ii, 305. Is sent by Cortes to negotiate 

• with Narvaez, iii, 5. 

OfiellanH,' ^miA^is, is appointed to the command of a bark built 
by Gonzalo Pizarro, and deserts him, iii, 193. Saild down the 
Maragtton, 194. Retiirns to Spain wiUi a report of worider- 
ftil discoveries, 195. Merrera's account of his voyage, 401. 

Orgognez commands Alniagro's party against the Pizarros, and 
is defeated and killed by them, iii, 182. 

Orinoco, the great river of> discovered by Christopher Columbus, 
i, 189. The amazing plenty of fish in, ii, 384. Strange 
method of choosing a captain among the Indian tribes on the 
banks of, l65. . 

Otaheite, the inhabitants of, ignorant of the art of boiling water, 
ii, 403. 
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I 

I (Mumba, battle of^ between Cortes and the Mexicans^ iia^ Sd. 

Ovando, Nicholas de^ is sent governor to. Hispaniola, i, 219* 
His prudent regulations^ S21. Refuses admission to Colum- 
bus, on his fourth voyage, 226. His ungenerous behaviour 
to Columbus on his shipwreck, 232- Receives him at length, 
and sends him home, 239. Engages in a war with the In- 
dia]»8, 245. His. cruel treatment of them, 246. Enoonniges 
cultivation and manufactures, 25 1 . His method of trepamung 
the natives of the LuOayos, 256. Is veoaUed, 260. 



Pmnfic ocean* why and by whom so named, iii, 80. 

Paokei^boaU, first establishment of, between Spain and her Ame- 
rican colonies, iv, 99. 

Pamama is settled by Pedrarias Davila, i> 291* 

Parmemdesy the first who divided the earth by zones, i, 548. 

Patagonians, some account of, ii, 81. The reality of their gi- 
gantic size yet to be decided, 82, 375. 

Pedrarias Davila is sent with a fleet to supersede Balboa in his 
government of Santa Maria, on the. isthmus of Darien, i, 284. 
Treats Balboa ill, 286. Rapacious conduct of his men, 288. 
Is reconcOed to Balboa, and gives him his daughter, 289* 
Puts Balboa to death, 291. Removes his settlement from 

. Santa Maria to Panama, t5. 

Penguin, the name of that bird not derived from the Welsh lan- 
guage, i, 362. 

Perezy Juan, patronises Columbus at the court of Castile, i> 101« 
His solemn invocation for the success of Columbus's voyage> 
112. 

Periplus of Hanno, the authenticity of that work justified, i, 359* 

Peru, the first intelligence concerning this country, received by 
Vasco Nugnez de Balboa, i, 275. The coast of, first disco- 
vered by Pizarro^ iii, 113. Pizarro's second arrival, 120. 
His hostile proceedings against the natives, 121. The colony 
of St Michael established, 123. Stote of the empire at the 
time of this invasion, t6. The kingdom divided between 
Huaacar and Atahualpa, 128. Atahudpa usurps the govern- 
ment, ih, Huascar solicits assistance from Pizarro, 130. 
Atahualpa visits Pizarro, 136. Is seized by Pizarro, 140* 
Agreement for his ransom, 142. Is refused his liberty, 147* 
Is cruelly put to death, 153. Confusion of the empire on 
this event, 154. Quito reduced by Benalcazar, 15S. The 
city of Lima founded by Pizarro, 166. Chili invaded by 
Almagro, f6. Insurrection of the Peruvians, l68. AlsoBg^ 
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' put to death by Pusarro^ 186. Pizarro divides the country 
fiunong his followers, 190. Progress of the Spanish arms 
there^ 19L Francis Pizarro assassinated, SOO. Reception 
of the new regulations there^ 218. The viceroy confined by 
the court of audience^ 226. The viceroy defeated and killed 
by Gonzalo Pizarro, 231. Arrival of Pedro de la Gasca^ 
242. Reduction and death of Gonzalo Pizarro, 252. The 
civil wars there not carried on with mercenary soldiers, 254. 
But nevertheless gratified with immense rewards, 255. Their 
profusion and luxury, 256. Ferocity of their contests, 257. 
Their want of faith, 258. Instances, ib. Division of, by 
Gasca, among his followers, 26l. A retrospect into the ori« 
ginal government, arts, and manners of the natives, 267. The 
high antiquity they pretend to, 321. Their secords, 322. 
Origin of their civil policy, 324. This founded in religion, 
325. The authority of the Incas absolute and unlimited, 
327. All crimes were punished capitally, 328. Mild genius 
of their religion, 329. Its influence on tibeir civil policy, 331. 
And on their military system, Uf, Peculiar state of property 
there, 333. Distinction of ranks, 334. State of arts, 3S5. 
Improved state of agriculture, 336. Their buildings, 338. 
Their public roads, 341. Their bridges, 343. Their mode 
of refining silver ore, 345. Works of elegance, 346. Their 
civilisation nevertheless but imperfect, 348. Cuzco the only 
place that had the appearance of a city, ib. No perfect se- 
paration of professions, 349. Little commercial intercourse, 
ib. Their unwarlike spirit, 350. Eat their flesh and fish 
raw, 352. Brief account of other provinces under the viceroy 
of New Spain, ib» Causes of the depopulation of this coun« 
try, iv, 2. The small-pox very fatal there, 5. Writers who 
gave accounts of the conquests of, iii, 388. Their method of 
building, 423. State of the revenue derived from, by the 
crown of Spain, iv, 350. See Colonies. 

Peter I. Czar of Russia, his extensive views in prosecuting 
Asiatic discoveries, ii, 37- 

Fhenicians, ancient, state of commerce and navigation among 
them, i, 8. Their trade, how conducted, 339. 

Philip II. of Spain, his turbulent disposition aided by his Ame- 
rican treasures, iv, 73. Establishes the colony of Manila, 115. 

Philip III. exhausts his country by inconsiderate bigotry, iv, 73. 

Philippine Islands discovered by Ferdinand Magellan, iii, 80. 
A colony established there by Philip II. of Spain, iv, 115. 
Trade between, and America, ib. 

Phasic, the art of, in America, why connected with divination, 
ii, 202. 

Pinta, Chevalier, his description of the characteristic features of 
the native Americans, ii, 372. 
VOL. IV, C C 
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PmtOH, Vinoent Yanes, commandfi a vessel under Cdiumbiis in 
his first voy^pe of discovery, i. 111. Snls to America on a 
private adventure with four ships, 207- DiscoveiiB Yucatan, 
358. 

Pbarro, Ferdinfind, is besieged in Cuzco by the Petravians, iii, 
170. Is surprised there by Ahnagto, 174*. Escapes with 
Alvarado, 179- Defends his broths at tibe court of Spain, 
187- Is committed to prison, I89. 

Pimrro, Francisco, attends Bidbob in his settlement <m the 
isthmus of Darien, i, 267* Marches under him across the 
isthmus, where ihey discover the South Sea, 278. His birth^ 
educatioD, and character^ iii, 108. Assodates with Almagro 
«nd De Luque in a voyage of discovery, 105. His ill success^ 
107* Is recalled, and deserted by most of his followers, 109. 
Bemains on the island of Gorgona for supplies. 111. Disco- 
vers the coast of Peru, 118L Returns to Pamuna, 114. Goes 
to Spain to solicit reinforcements, 115. Procures the supreme 
command for himself, 1 17* Is assisted with money by Cortes^ 
118. Lands again in Peru, 120. His hostile procee^gs 
agmnst the natives, 122. Establi^s the colony of St Mi- 
chael, 128. State of the Peruvian empire at this time, t6. 
Cause of his easy penetration into the country, 129. Is ap- 
plied to by Huascar for assistance against his victorious bro- 
ther Atahualpa, 180. State of his fcHTces, 181. Arrives at 
Caxamalca, 184. Is visited by the Inca, 136. His perfidi- 
ous seizurie of him, 140. Agrees to Atahualpa's offer for his 
ransom, 142. Division of their plunder, 144. Refuses Ata- 
hualpa his liberty, 147. His ignorance exposed to Atahualpa^ 
150. Bestows a form of trial on the Inca, 151. Puts him to 
death, 158. Advances to Cuzco, 156. Honours conferred 
on him by the Spanish cctart, I6I. Beginning of dissensions 
between him and Almagro, 162. His civil regulations, l64. 
Founds the city of Lima, 166* Insurrection of the F&m^ 
vians, I68. Cuzco seized by Almagro;, 174. Deludes Ah* 
magro by negotiations, 178. Defeats Almagro> and takes 
him prisoner, 182. Puts Almagro to death, 186. Divides 
the country among his followers, I90. The impolitic par- 
tiality of his allotments, ib. Makes his brother Gonzalo go»- 
vemor of Quito, 192. Is assassinated by Juan de Herrada, 
200. 

Pizarro, Gonzalo, is made governor of Quito by his brother 
Francis, iii, 192. His expedition over the Andes, ib. Is de- 
serted by Orellana, 194. His distress on this event, I96. 
His disastrous return to Quito, I97. Is encouraged by the 
people to oppose Nugnez Vela, the new viceroy, 223. As- 
sumes Idle govemmmit of Peru, 228. Marches agam^ the 
viceroy, 280. Defeats and kills him, 281. Is adfvised by 
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Carvajal to assume the sovereignty of the country^ 2S3, 
Chooses to negotiate with the court of Spain^ 235. Consul- 
tations of the court on his conduct^ 236. His violent resolu- 
tions on the arrival of Pedro de k Gasca, £4S. Resolves to 
oppose him by violence, 24d. Marches to reduce Centeno at 
CuAco^ 247. Defeats him, 248. Is deserted tiy his troops 
on the approach of Gasca, 252. Surrenders, and is executed^ 
253. His adherents men of no principle, 258. 
PlaUt^ Bio de, discovered by Bias de Soils, i, 293. Its amasing 

width, ii, 848. 
Piavfair, Mr., pro&ssoir of mathematics in Edinburgh, the result 
of his comparison of the narrative and charts given in Cap- 
tain Cook's voyages, published in 1780, and Mr. Coxe's ac- 
count of the Russian diiscoveries, printed in the same year, 
in which the vicinity of the two continents of Asia and Ame- 
' rica is clearly ascertained, ii, 366. 

^ PUfnf the naturalist, instance of his ignorance in geography, i, 

^ 842. 

^ Pm^ce de Leon, Juan, discovers Florida, i, 271* Romantic mo« 

^ tive of his voyage, 272. 

Population of the earth, slow progess of, i, 1; 
i Porto Bello, discovered and named by Christopher Columbus, 

1 i, 229. 

Porto Rico is settled and subjected by Juan Ponce de Leon, i, 
I 257. 

' Porto Santo, the first discovery of, i, 6I. 

Portugal, when and by whom the court of inquisition was first 
introduced into, i, 849. 
I Portuguese, a view of the circumstances that induced them to 

undertake the discovery of unknown couptries, i, 55. First 
A^Cfl^ ^'^coveries of, 58. Madeira discovered, 62. They 
I double Cape Bojador, 64. Obtain a papal grant of all the 

countries they diould discover, 68. Cape Verd islands and 
the Azores discovered, 69. Voyage to the East Indies by 
Vasco de Gama, I98. 
Po^, the rich silver mines there, how discovered, iv> 61. The 
mines of, greatly exhausted, and scarcely wordi working, 
839. 
Priaxmen of war, how treated by the native Americans, ii, 156. 
Property, the idea of, unknown to the native Americans, ii, 128. 

Notions of the Braiulians oanoeming, 390. 
Protector of the Indians in Spanish America, his function, iv, 

Ptolemy the philosopher, his geographical descriptions tskote 
ami^e and exact ijian those of his predecessors, i, 34. His 
geography translated by the Arabians, 38. His erroneous 
position of the Ganges, 344. 
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Quellavaca, brother of Montezuma^ succeeds him as king of 
Mexico, iii, 44. Conducts in person the fierce attacks which 
obliged Cortes to abandon his capital, ib. Die& of the small- 
pox, 45. 

Quevedo, Bishop of Darien, his conference with Las Casas on the 
treatment of the Indians, in the presence of the Emperor 
Charles V., i, 318. 

QjuicksUver, the property of the famous mines of, at Guanacabe- 
lica, reserved by the crown of Spain, iv, 340. The price of, 
why reduced, t5. 

Quinquina, or Jesuits' Bark, a production peculiar to Peru, iy, 68. 

Quipos, or historic cords of the Peruvians, some account of, iii, 

QdtOy the kingdom of, conquered by Huana Capac, Inca of 
Peru, iii, 127- Is left to his son Atahualpa, 128. Atahual- 
pa's general revolts after his death, 155. Is reduced by the 
Spaniards under Benalcazar, 158. Beiialcazar deposed, and 
Gonzalo Pizarro made governor, 192. 



R 

Raleigh resumes the plan of settling colonies in North America, 
iv, 156. Dispatches Amadas and Barlow to examine the 
intended settlements, who discover Virginia and return to 
England, 157* Establishes a colony in Virginia, which, on 
account of £unine, is obliged to return to England, 158. 
Makes a second attempt to settle a colony there, which pe- 
rishes by famine, l63. Abandons the design, l65. 

Ramusio, his defence of Hanno's account of the coast of Africa, 
i, 340. 

Regi^er-sldps, for what purpose introduced in the trade be- 
tween Spain and her colonies, iv, 9^. Supersede the use of 
the galeons, 93. 

Religion of the native Americans, an inquiry into, ii, 186. 

Ribasy his account of the political state of the people of Cinaloa, 
ii, 392. Of their want of religion, 405. 

Rio de la Plata, and Tucuman, account of those provinces, iii, 366. 

Rivers, the amazing size of those in America, ii> 4. 

Rdbison^ Professor, his remarks on the temperature of various 
climates, ii, 350. 

RMan, Francis, is left chief-justice in Hispaniola, by Christo- 
pher Columbus^ i, 180. Becomes the ringleader of a mutiny, 
193. Submits, 196. 
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Romans, their" progress in navigation and discovery, i, 24. Their 
military spirit averse to mechanical arts and commerce, 25. 
Navigation and trade favoured in the provinces under their 
government, 26. Their extensive discoveries by land, 28. 
Their empire and the sciences destroyed together, 35. 

Rubruquisy Father, his embassy from France to the Khan of the 
Tartars, i, 46. 

Russia, a trade to, opened by the English, iv, 14S. Restricted 
to a company of British merchants, ib> The connection with 
the Russian empire encouraged by Queen Elizabeth, 148. 

Russians, Asiatic discoveries made by them, ii, 38. Uncertainty 
of, 363. 



Sacolecas, the rich silver mines there, when discovered, iv, 6l. 
San Salvador, discovered and named by Christopher Columbus^ 

i, 127. 
Sancho, Don Pedroj account of his History of the Conquest of 

Peru, iii, 388. 
Sandoval, the shocking barbarities executed by, in Mexico, iii, 

Sandoval, Francisco Tello de, is sent by the Emperor Charles V. 
to Mexico, as visitador of America, iii, 21 6. His moderation 
and prudence, 218. 

Savage ]i£e, a general estimate of, ii, 218. 

Scalps, motive of the native Americans for taking them from 
their enemies, ii, 395. . 

Semdvo, Marquis de, his extraordinary gains during his vice- 
royalty in America, iv, 356> 

Seville, extraordinary increase of its manufactures by the Ame» 
rican trade, iv, 341. Its trade greatly reduced, 342. The 
American trade removed to Cadiz, 80. 

Silver ore, method of refining it practised by the native Peru« 
vians, iii, 345. 

SmaU'pox, Indian territories depopulated by; iv, 284. 

Sonorat late discoveries of rich mines made there by the Spa- 
niards, iii, 356. 

Soul, American ideas of the immortality of, ii, 198. 

South Sea, first discovered by Vasco Nugnez de Balboa, i, 280. 

Spain, general idea of the policy of, widi regard to the Ameri- 
can colonies, iv, 11. Early interposition of the regal autho- 
rity in the colonies, 12'. All the American dominions of, sub- 
jected to two viceroys, 14. A third viceroyalty lately esta- 
blished, ib. The colonies of, compared with those of Greece 
and Rome, 22. Advantages she derived from her •colonies, 
70. Why she does not still derive the same, 72. Rapid 
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d0clipe of lbr»de» 74. TbM decline iueneaied l^tbie Baodd 
of regttblting the iiiterocm]:»e with America^ 77* Employs 
Gnarda Costos to deck illicit tnida> 91* The ua(e i^i^pster- 
fhip» introduced, 9^. Ettabliahmgnt of the compfmy of 
Caraccas, 96* Enlargement of commercial ideas there, 98* 
Free trade permitted to several provinces, 101* . Sevemie 
derived from America, 120. Specification, 350. 

Spaniardf, their curious form of taking poasessioa of nev«dis^ 
cpvened countries, i, 369* 

SirabQ, a citation from, proving the great geographical igpo- 
r4PAe pf the ancients, i, 343, His own want of geogra^cal 
knowledge, 347. 

Superstition always connected with a desire of penetrating into 
the secrets of futurity, ii, 201. 



TVipt^, Christoval d^ is seiit from Spain to Mexico, to super- 
sede Cortes in the command, but fails in the attempt, iiii 84. 
TarinrSi ^b^ possibility of their migrating to America, ii# 4S. 
Thscala, in Mexico, character of the natives of, ii, 292. Oppose 

the passage Qf the Spaniards, 295. Are reduced to sue for 

peap^, 30Q. 
Tobacco, that of Cuba the best flavoured of any in all America, 

iv, 68. The use of, first introduced into England, l6l. Cul- 
. Xy^e of, in Virginia, and its consequences, 199. Its expqrta- 

tion thence is annually increased, 200. Trade for> opened 

ifi^ (iqlUDd, 204. * Grants and monopoly of, 222. 
Towpinambos, account of their ferocious courage, from Lery, ii, 

395.. 
jfV^> na efforts ixu^e in England to extend it in the reign of 

Henry VII. or his immediate successors, iv, 136. To what 

pauses that nf^lect was owing, 137. 
Trade, free, opened between Spain and her colonies, iv, 101. 

Increase of ^? Spanish customs from this measure, 347* 
Tr«f4^*l^inds, the periodical course of, when discovered by us^ 

vigators, i, 26. 
Travellers, anciei^t, character of their writings, i, 48. 
Trinidcfd, thfi isl^d of, discovered by Christopher Columbus on 

^ifi thiifd voyage, i, 189- ^ 

Tui^fmn iu(id Ria de la Plata, account of those provinces, iii, 36o. 
Tjfr^j tit^e OQwmewe of that city, how conducted, i, 339- 
Ts/J^k^s pf SpSiOiah America, how applied by the court of Sipnp, 

iy.35^. . 
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V^tca de Casiro, CkristoTa!, is sent from S^in to regulate the 
gOTemment of Peru, iii, 188. Arrives at Quito^ 20(3. As- 
aoBus tiie supreme aatihorify^ SM» Del^ats yo^mg Almagro, 
206*. The severity of his proeeedkigs, 207* Prevents an in- 
suarrection coiioerted to oppose the new regulations, 2^1. Is 
imJ>risoKied by the new viceroy, 2^3. 

Vahuerdei Father Vincent, his euribos harangue to Atahua^a, 
Inca of Peru, iii, 187. Gives h» sam^ion ta the trial and 
eondemnation of Atahualpa, 152. 

Vega, Garcyaaso de k, character of his commaatary on the Spa- 
nish writers concerning Peru*, ui> 890. 

Vegetables, their natural tendmey to fertilize the soil where they 
grow, if, 24, 

Vdascpiez, Diego de, conquers the island of Cuba, i, 270. His 
preparations for invading New Spain> ii, 248. His difficulty 
in dioosing a commands fot the expedition, 245. Aj^okits 
Fernando Cartes^ ib. His motives to this choice, 248. Be- 
comes suspicious of Cortes^ ib. Orders Cortes to be deprived 
of his colnmission, and arrested, 251. Sends an asmameMC to 
Mexico aUter Cortes, 842. 

Venegas, P., his character of the native Califomians, ii, 882. 

Venereal dbease originally brought fifom' America, ii, 85. Ap- 
pears to be wearing out, 86. Its first rapd pifogress, 878. 

Venezuela, history of that settlement, iii, 872» 

Vemce, its origin as a maritime state, i, 42. Travels of Marco 
Polo, 46. . 

Verd Islands, discovered by the Portuguese, i, 69. 

Viceroys, all the Spanish dominions in America subjiected to two, 
iv, 14. A third lately established, ib. Their powers, 15; A 
fourth established, 107* 

ViUa Segnor, his account of the state of population in New 
Spain, iv, 820. His .detail of the Spanish American revenue, 
850. 

ViUefagna, Antonio, one of Cortes's soldiers, foment? a mutiny 
among his troops iii, 50. Is discovered by Cortes, and 
hanged, 51. 

Virginia, first discovery of, iv, 156. Attempt to settle there un- 
succes^l, 157* A second attempt to settle there, when the 
colony perishes by famine, 1 63. The scheme of settling there 
abandoned, l65. Is divided into two colonies, 171* Char- 
ters are granted to two companies to make settlements in, 
172. Captain Newport sails from England to, and discovers 
the Chesapeak, 176. He prooeeds up James«river, and 
fiMUids a colony in Jameswtown, 177* Its bad administration. 
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178. Captain Smith is excluded from his seat at the conn-' 
€il-board> ib. The colony is annoyed by the Indians, and 
suffers from scarcity and the unhealthiness of the clhnate* 
179* Smith is recalled, and the prosperity of the colony re* 
stored^ ib. He is taken prisoner by the Indians, his life 
spared, and his liberty obtained through the intercession of 
the favourite daughter of an Indian chief, 180. Returns to 
James-town, and finds the colony in distress, 181. The co- 
lonists are deceived by the appepance of gold, 182. A sur- 
vey of the country is undertaken by Smith, 183. The com- 
pany obtains a new charter with more ample privileges^ 185. 
The jurisdiction of the council in, is abolished, and the go- 
vernment vested in a council resident in London, ib. I^rd 
Delaware is appointed governor and captain-general of the 
colony, and Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Summers are 
vested with the command till his arrival, 186. The vessel 
in which they embark is stranded on the coast of Bermudas^ 
187- Smith returns to England, and anarchy prevails in the 
colony, 188. The Indians withhold supplies, and the colony 
is reduced by famine, t6. Gates and Summers arrive from 
Bermudas, and find the colony in a desperate situation, ISQ. 
They are about to return to England, when Lord Delaware 
arrives, 191* He reconciles aU differences, and perfectly re- 
stores subordination, 192. Is obliged to resign the govern* 
ment and return to England on account of his health, ib. Is 
superseded by Sir Thomas Dale, who establishes martial law, 
193. Another charter is granted to the colony, with new 
privileges, 194*. The land is cultivated, and a treaty con- 
cluded with the Indians, 195. Rolfe, a man of rank in the 
colony, marries the daughter of an Indian chief, I96. The 
land first becomes property, I98. The culture of tobacco is 
introduced, I99. The quantity exported increases every 
year, ib. Negroes are first introduced, 202. A general as- 
sembly of representatives is formed, ib. A new constitution 
is given to the colony, and a trade for tobacco opened with 
Holland, 203, 204. The necessary precautions for the de- 
fence of the colony being neglected, a general massacre of 
the English is planned by the Indians, and executed in most 
of the settlements, 206. A bloody war is commenced with 
the Indians, 209. Their plantations are attacked, and the 
owners murdered, 210, A few escape to tlie woods, where 
they perish with hunger, ib. The settlements extend, and 
industry revives, ib. The strength of the colony is consider- 
ably weakened, 219- A temporary council is appointed for 
its government, 220. The arbitrary government of the co- 
lonies on the accession of Charles I., 221. The colonists 
seize Sir John Harvey, the governor, and send him prisoner 
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to England^ SSS. He is released by the King^ and reinstated 

in his government, 224. Is succeeded by Sir John Berkeley, 

-whose wise administration is {productive of the best effects, ti. 

New privileges are granted to the colony, which flourishes 

^ under the new government^ 2S5» It is attadked by the In-^ 

■ dians> ^7< Diaeootents are produced by grants of lands 

^ ftfjm ib0 <!irowA> ib. An inaartection breaks out, and the gfo- 

vernor and council are forced to fly, 288. They apply -to 

England for succour, 241. The rebellion is terminated by 

the death of Nathaniel fiacon, 242. The governor is rein« 

stated, and an assembly called^ 244. The moderation of its 

proceedings, tb. Creneral state of the colony till the year 

UUod, Don Antonio de, his description of the diaracteristiic 
^ leatures of the native Amel-ioans, ii« 372« His veason lor die' 
Americans not being a^ s^istble of pain as the rest of uati- 
. kind» $98. His accoinit of the goods exported from Spain ta>. 
America^ with the duty ^tk tbeB(i> iY» $55. 
Volcanoes^ remarkable number of, in the northern parts of the 
globe discovered by the Russians, ii, 364. 



W 

Wafer, Lionel, his account of a peculiar race of diminutive 
Americans, ii, 76. Compared with similar productions in 
Africa, 77* 

War^song of the native Americans, the sentiments and terms of, 
ii, 396. 

WiUoughby, Sir Hugh, sails in search of a north-east passage to 
India, iv, 140. Steers along the coast of Norway, and 
doubles the North Cape, 141. His squadron is separated in 
a storm, and his ship driven into an obscure harbour in Rus- 
sian Lapland, where he and all his companions are frozen to 
death, t6. 

Women, the condition of, among the native Americans, ii, 101. 
Are not prolific, 104. Are not permitted to join in their 
drunken feasts, 21 6. Nor to wear ornaments, 400. 



Xeres, Francisco de, secretary to Pizarro, the earliest writer on 

his Peruvian expedition, iii, 388. 
Xitnenes, Cardinal, his regulations for the treatment of the In« 

dians in the Spanish colonies, i, 503. Patronizes the attempt 

df Ferdinand Magellan* iii, 77- 
VOL. IlL D d 
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Yu€{Uan, the province of, discovered by Piiuson and Dias de 
Solis, i, 258. Described, 373. From whence that province 
. drives its vahie, iii, 359. Policy of the court of Spun with 
. respect to^ .S6l. 



ZarcUe, Don Augustine, character of his History of the Conquest 

• of Peru, iii, 389. 
Zones^ the earth how divided into, by the geography of the an* 

. eienta, i, 31. By whom first so divided, 348. 
Zttmmaraga, Juan de^ first bishop of Mexico, the de^oyer ef 
all the ancient records of the Mexican empire, iii^ 27S, 
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